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Coming  soon. 


Fresh,  clean  air. 

The  growing  menace  of  soot,  smoke  and 
air  pollution  in  Chicago  called  for  action. 

The  Tribune  acted. 

By  adding  a  new  “anti-pollution”  plank  to 
its  platform  for  improving  Chicago;  and  then 
launching  an  all-out  drive  to  reduce  air  and 
water  pollution  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 


Results  came  fast. 

Governor  Kerner  proposed  a  billion  dollar 
bond  issue  for  a  war  on  pollution.  Noting  the 
Tribune’s  support,  Kerner  said,  “It  is  obvious 
this  campaign  will  be  enhanced  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.” 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Fighting  airand  waterpollution  is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


He  just  saw  it  in  a  store. 

At  40%  off. 

A  blow  to  company  prestige? 
You  bet.  Oh,  no  doubt  Charlie  will 
continue  to  wear  his  watch.  But 
he'll  wear  it  now  with  about  40% 
less  pride. 

The  moral:  Never  give  the  man 
you  value  a  watch  he  may  see  at 
cut-rate  prices. 


Unless  you  want  him  to  believe 
you  think  he's  cut-rate,  too. 

What,  then,  to  give?  Most 
watches,  even  good 
ones,  can  be  regu 
larly  seen  in  dis¬ 
count  windows. 

One  isn't. 

Bulova.  It's  fair- 
traded.  Valuable. 


Like  the  two  shown  here.  Ensign 
for  him.  Laurel  for  her.  Both  hand¬ 
some,  17  jewels,  $49.95  retail. 
And  both,  of  course,  Bulova  made. 

Inside  and  out.  Which 
means  precision. 
Good  looks.  And  the 
ability  to  take  abuse. 
Abuse  like  hard  work. 
If  you  know  what 
we  mean.  Bulova 
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ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 


At  the  very  heart  of  South  Florida  . . .  serving  as  its 
public  conscience,  providing  inspiration  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  growth  ...  is  the  South's  largest  and 
most  influential  newspaper. . . . 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


BOTH  ARE  ANHOUES! 


MAY  \ 

14-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  officers.  Pier  66.  | 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  [ 

14-17 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Ho-  [ 
tel.  St.  Louis. 

14— 17 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Roosevelt  Hotel 
New  York  City. 

15 —  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Boston. 

16 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaia  Hotel, 
Boston. 

16-19 — Catholic  Press  Association.  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

18 — New  Jersey  AP  Association.  Shadowbrook  Restaurant.  Shrewsbury. 

18-19 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane. 

18-20 — Illinois  Press  Association,  lllini  Union,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbane, 

III. 

18- 20 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

19- 20 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Reno. 

19-20 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park. 

19-20 — Wisconsin  AP  Association.  Executive  Inn,  Sheboygan 

19- 21 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference.  Clarldge 
Hotel.  Atlantic  City. 

20- 21 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn,  Gastonia,  N.C. 

20-21 — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus. 

20-21 — Alabama  AP  News  Council.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville. 

20- 21 — Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar,  Natural  Bridge 
Hotel.  Natural  Bridge  Va. 

2 1 - June  2 — API  Seminar  for  Editorial  writers.  Columbia  University.  Ne« 
York. 

21- 22 — Controlled  Circulators'  Association  Seminar,  Jack  London  Inn, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

22- 25 — World  Press  Institute  "Assignment  U.S.A."  Conference.  Johnson 
Foundation,  Racine,  Wis. 

25 -  West  Virginia  AP  Association  Press  Club.  Charleston. 

27 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Litchfield  Beach. 

26- 27 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Dubuque. 

27- 28 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Tahlequah. 

28- June  I — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association,  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 


A  humpen  is  a  cylindrical  beaker,  often  a  foot  high 
and  4  or  5  inches  across.  You  might  call  it  a  16th  or 
17th  century  German  highball  glass.  The  host  would 
pour  in  the  liquor  and  pass  it  around  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  at  the  party.  This  one  was  made  in  Germany 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 

You  know,  of  course  what  ice  tongs  are.  This  pair 
was  made  about  1885.  Believe  it  or  not,  ice  tongs 
well  over  100  years  old  can  be  found  in  antique 
shops. 

This  is  the  kind  of  fascinating  information  your 
readers  will  get  in 


by  Ralph  and  Terry  Kovel 


ONCE  A  WEEK 
ILLUSTRATED 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


BRUCE  HORTON,  Ceneril  Manager 


JUNE 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  on  management.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

5- 8 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers.  Tel-Aviv,  Israel. 

8-10 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge. 

10- 14— American  Advertising  Federation.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

11- 15— ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 
(with  Mid  America  Merchanical  Conference).  Hotel  Muehicbach  and 
Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City. 

12- 13 — Utah-ldaho  Associated  Press.  Spokane,  Wash. 

12-14 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver. 

14- 17 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

15- 17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel. 
Montreal. 

16- 17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Los  Alamos  Inn,  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 

19-22 — International  Press  Institute.  General  Assembly,  Hotel  Inter¬ 
continental,  Geneva  Switzerland. 

21-25 — National  Newspaper  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va. 

21- 25 — Virginia  Press  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

22- 25— Texas  Press  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

23- 25— California  Press  Photographers  Association.  Harrah's  Lake  Tahoe, 
Stateline,  Calif. 

25-29 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach 
Calif. 

27-29 — International  Advertising  Association.  World  Congress.  Royal 
Festival  Hall.  London. 

29-30 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Blltmore 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara. 
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so  EAR. THIS  YEAR, 

THE  WASHINGTON  ROST 
HAS  WON  37  JOURNALISM  AWARDS. 

MORE  TO  COME. 


Twenty-one  staff  writers  and  pho¬ 
tographers  of  The  Washington  Post 
have  collected  37  awards,  prizes  and 
citations  for  their  work,  so  far  this 
year. 

Richard  Harwood,  of  our  national 
news  staff,  walked  off  with  both  the 
George  Polk  Memorial  Award  and 
a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for  his 
investigative  reporting;  Howard 
Simons,  now  an  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  received  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award  for  his 
“Missing  H-Bomb”  series;  and  three 
of  The  Post’s  15  foreign  service 
correspondents  won  Overseas  Press 
Club  citations  for  stories  from  Viet¬ 
nam,  Africa  and  Indonesia. 

Other  honors  to  Washington  Post 
staffers  include  two  Newspaper 
Guild  Grand  Prizes,  plus  seven 


“Front  Page”  Awards;  six  prizes 
from  the  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers;  two  from  the  National 
Press  Photographers;  the  E.  P. 
Dutton  Best  Sports  Stories  picture 
award;  a  Headliners  Award;  Mar¬ 
quette  University’s  Byline  Award; 
the  N.  Y.  Civil  Liberties  Union’s 
Lasker  Award ;  and  top  prize  in  the 
Catherine  L.  O’Brien  Award  for 
women’s  interest  reporting  (The 
Post  is  the  only  newspaper  to  have 
won  this  first  prize  three  times). 

If  there’s  anything  more  gratify¬ 
ing  than  being  honored  by  your  own 
profession,  it’s  getting  clear  signs 
that  your  readers  think  you  do  a 
good  job,  too.  This  past  year,  our 
readers  added  another  11,000  to 
our  daily  circulation,  and  another 
20,000  to  Sunday’s. 

Twice  in  a  row. 


®lie  tPii5l)m9t0n  post 

Daily  circulaiion  i66,873;  Sundays  595.173 


Represented  by:  General — Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker.  Financial — Grant  Webb  &  Co. 
Hotel  &  Resorts — Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  Mrs.  Johnnie 
Albertson  (New  England),  G.  Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico).  Comics — Puck.  Rotogravure — Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International — Newsweek-International  (Europe  &  Asia). 


Circulations  as  of  March  31,  1967,  as  filed  with 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject  to  audit. 


What 

makes  Maddox 
tick? 


Lester  B.  Maddox,  the  same  man  who  once  shooed 
Negroes  from  his  fried  chicken  restaurant  with  an  ax 
handle,  turned  "Mr.  Moderation"  overnight  since  becom¬ 
ing  Georgia's  new  governor.  Which  is  the  REAL  Lester 
Maddox? 

The  Plain  Dealer  isn't  satisfied  with  speculation  and 
second-hand  reports  for  its  readers. 

We  dispatched  politics  writer  James  M.  Naughton  on  a 
two-week  coast-to-coast  interview  tour  with  Maddox 
and  four  other  unusual  governors— California's  Ronald 
Reagan,  Alabama's  Lurleen  Wallace,  Florida's  Claude  R. 
Kirk  Jr.,  and  Arkansas'  Winthrop  Rockefeller— all  new  to 
their  positions,  fairly  new  to  politics,  but  capturing  most 
of  the  headlines  the  past  few  months. 

Naughton  also  interviewed  their  staff  members,  local 
newsmen  and  legislators  for  a  well-balanced,  in-depth 
look  at  these  personalities  .  .  .  down  to  the  minutest 
details  and  learned; 

■  Why  millionaire  Rockefeller  wears  cowboy  boots 

■  Why  Reagan's  secretary  brings  him  popcorn 

■  What  Lurleen  keeps  in  the  basement  of  the  Alabama 
Capitol 

■  Why  Maddox  sometimes  drives  his  chauffer  to  work 

■  Why  Kirk  only  grants  interviews  at  7:30  a.m. 

Over  and  over  again  on  his  trip,  Naughton  heard,  "You're 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer?  We  don't  usually  have 
out-of-town  media  people  here  on  interviews." 

But  they  don't  know  us.  A  great  newspaper  goes  where 
the  news  is.  Giving  our  swelling  group  of  readers  the 
in-depth,  behind-the-scenes  stories  they  deserve  is  a 
tradition  at 

ItaHDHkr 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 
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COLL.\BOR.\TING  .\LTHORS — Del  Carnes,  drama  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post,  and  Bill  Gagnon,  news  director  of 
KTLN  Radio,  Denver — have  begun  work  on  a  book  chronicling 
the  lives  and  times  of  the  Levand  Brothers,  for  more  than  30 
years  publishers  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon.  'The  flamboyant 
and  colorful  Levands — Louis,  Max  and  John — went  to  Wichita 
from  Denver,  where  they  learned  the  trade  under  F.  G.  Bonfils 
and  Harry  Tammen,  Post  publishers  who  gained  national  fame 
as  the  subjects  of  the  late  Gene  Fowler’s  hook,  “Timber  Line.” 
Carnes  and  Gagnon  started  their  careers  on  the  Beacon  when 
the  Levands  were  still  running  it.  'The  two  seek  anecdotes, 
clippings,  magazine  stories — anything  dealing  with  the  Levands. 
'They  are  eager  particularly  to  hear  from  former  Beacon  and 
Wichita  Eagle  staffers  who  could  contribute  to  the  book.  Those 
who  have  material  may  contact  Del  Carnes,  Denver  Post,  650 
15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

Ever  Happen  To  You? 

Reporting  seems  so  easy 

When  jotting  notes  with  speed 
But  not  when  you  start  typing 
And  notes  you  cannot  read. 

—Lawrence  A.  Barrett 
Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight 

— The  above  valued  versifier  for  the  column,  Lawrence  A.  Bar¬ 
rett,  shows  his  originality  and  arti.stry  by  writing  a  long  personal 
letter  in  the  difficult-delightful  form  of  an  acrostic  spelling  out 
my  name  and  Editor  &  Publisher  and  New  York  City  through  the 
letters  beginning  each  of  the  37  lines.  Thanks  to  him  for  the 
painstaking  and  arresting  missive.  .  .  .  The  new  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Mike  Ogden,  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  and  the  last  president.  Bob  Notson,  Portland 
Oregonian,  are  both  alumni  of  the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  .  .  .  After  11  years,  the  **A11  That  Glitters'* 
column  by  Jeanne  (^Id  in  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  is  now  the 
“Hullzapoppin”  column  by  Jeanne  Gold  Hull.  Jeanne,  who  is 
with  the  Brevard  Section  of  the  newspaper  at  Cocoa,  Fla.,  explains: 
“I  kept  the  J.  G.  for  identification  and  added  my  spouse's  ‘Hull’ 
after  he  was  introduced  as  Mr.  (k>ld  and  his  nose  twdtched  alarm¬ 
ingly."  .  .  .  William  J.  Fitzgerald,  Public  Relations  Division,  West¬ 
ern  Electric,  induces  sad-glad  nostalgia  by  sending  along  a  yellowed 
copy  of  the  revered  Neic  York  Sun  of  May  7,  1945  (we  were  both 
staffers  then)  with  the  top  half  of  the  front  page  taken  up  with  an 
all-cap,  two-word,  two-line  headline:  GERMANY  SURRENDERS. 
Where  have  the  intervening  22  years  fled?  .And  where  is  the 
peace  that  war  (like  all  wars)  was  to  produce? 

— Martin  Collins  wrote  in  his  column  in  The  Australian: 
“There  I  was  talking  to  the  Editor  yesterday  and  saying  what 
a  good  chap  I  thought  I  was  when  he  turned  on  me  and  said: 
‘Just  how  much  do  you  think  you’re  worth?’  So  I  told  him. 
He  laughed  in  quite  a  hollow  fashion,  nasty  man  that  he  is. 
Then  he  told  me  what  he  thought  I  was  worth.  I  disagreed — 
naturally.  So  he  said:  ‘Ask  the  people  who  read  your  page 
what  you’re  worth.’  ”  Readers’  suggestions  ranged  from  $20 
to  S4(K)  a  week.  “You  should  get  as  much  as  the  editor,”  wrote 
a  fan.  “It  is  possible  that  you  would  be  of  greater  value  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  coal  miner  or  politician,  or  perhaps  just  melted 
down  for  tallow,”  wrote  a  non-fan.  George  E.  McCadden,  U.  S. 
manager  for  The  Australian  at  its  New  York  office,  explained: 
“Martin  Collins  really  is  Arnold  Earnshaw',  a  young  Fleet  Street 
veteran  who  migrated  to  Australia  several  years  ago.  Martin 
stands  for  Martin  Place  in  Sydney  and  Collins  would  be  the 
Fifth  Avenue  of  Melbourne.  The  national  newsdaily  is  printed 
the  same  day  in  both  places.” 

— 'The  “Automotive  News  Almanac”  for  1967  is  available 
from  the  Automotive  News,  the  newspaper  of  the  industry, 
Detroit.  It  is  a  large  format,  paperback  book  of  260  pages 
that  gives  all  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  automotive  industry, 
much  like  the  EL&P  Year  Book  does  of  the  newspaper  business. 
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PROSPEROUS/GROWING 
^SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

METROPOLITAN  CENTER  OF  THE  GREAT  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK  3.9  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 

...A  BIG  TARGET  FOR  SALES 

SYRACUSE,  proved  again  and  again  as  America's  Best 
Test  Market,  offers  a  hub  city  and  fifteen  counties  v/ith 
over  1.6  million  people  with  a  buying  income  of  over 
$3.9  billion. 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  prove  again  and  again  that  no 
other  medium  or  combination  of  media  can  deliver  com¬ 
parable  area  coverage  at  comparable  cost.  100%  of  the 
City  and  Onondaga  County  .  .  .  over  82%  coverage  of 
the  metro  area  .  .  .  53%  coverage  of  the  15  counties 
in  the  market. 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  providing  the 
Biggest  Soles  Power  in  the  market  —  offers  COMPLETE 
COLOR  to  intensify  the  advertising  selling  effort, 

SPECTACOLOR  ROP  COLOR  PREPRINTED 

HI-FI  ROTO  INSERTS 

*AMERICA'S  BEST  TEST  MARKET 

THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD.JOURNAL  POST-STANDARD  HERALD-AMERICAN- 

EVENING  MORNING  POST-STANDARD 


NATIONALLY  REPKISENTED  BY  /AOLONEY,  REGAN  I  SCHMITT,  Iik. 


editorial 


Suicide  or  Murder 

1>iii.  Icadci  (;ilk‘(l  it  suiridc.  A  in;in;iseiiicnt  s|)okesm;m 

intimated  it  was  murder.  World  loiiriitil  Tribtine — launched 
in  tlie  strile  »)1  a  hnir-and-a-half  month  strike  when  the  |nd)lishers 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  Jourtinl  Atnrriani  and  World-Telegram 
tried  to  salvage  something  from  their  money-losing  o|)erations — thus 
eiuled  its  career  last  week  in  (ontroversy. 

Assessing  the  hlame  for  this  newspaper  tragedy,  if  it  is  to  be  done, 
is  a  complex  matter.  The  seeds  of  failure  have  germinated  lor  years. 
1  here  were  manv  (ontrihiiiing  fat  tors  and,  t  ertainly,  the  newspaper 
(raft  unions  tannot  estape  their  share  ol  the  major  responsibility. 

I  he  |H)pulalion  (light  to  the  suhinbs  whit  h  was  lollowed  by  the 
large  retail  and  department  stores  and  their  advertisitig  budgets 
brought  large  advertising  and  cirtiiiation  gains  to  the  burgeoning 
suburban  newspajKus  but  sjtelled  trouble  lor  the  metropolitan  alter- 
n(H)n  pa|xis.  I  he  I  H-day  strike  of  l‘)<»3  atted  like  a  devastating 
plague  on  readets  and  advertisers  alike  many  ot  whom  never 
returned  to  the  papers.  1  he  Mirror  folded.  Another  25-day  strike 
in  I9b5.  I  hen  the  I  lO-day  shutdown  last  yeat  of  the  merged  ^V'^JT. 

In  August,  IlXiti,  KK:I*  said;  "l  ilty  pertent  of  the  major  dailies 
published  in  Manhattan  have  been  suspended  l)y  strikes  for  one-fourth 
of  all  the  publishing  days  in  the  last  three  years.  What  business  can 
hold  on  to  its  t  ustomers  and  stay  in  operation  w  ith  a  record  like  that?” 

Add  to  that  the  lestrittions  on  automated  procedures  which  the 
unions  have  im|K)sed  on  newsjtapers  in  New  \'oik  City  and  no  where 
else  in  the  country,  the  limitations  on  reduttion  of  manpower  forced 
on  the  new  W)  1,  the  multi-million  dollar  losses  of  the  three  original 
pajxTs  whith  were  continued  at  the  new  paper,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  the  blade  ol  the  guillotine  tonld  drop  at  any  minute. 

.\o  other  tity  in  the  world  has  fated  a  («)mpaiable  tragedy.  Four 
major  newspapers  suspended  in  less  than  four  years — three  of  them 
in  the  last  vear.  It  is  a  tragedy  lor  the  2,.5(M)  employes  of  the  \V|T 
now  thrown  out  of  work  joining  thousands  of  others  who  sutlered 
under  the  previous  suspensions.  It  is  a  tragedy  for  readers  and 
advertisers  who  have  lost  their  lavoiite  paper,  for  untold  others 
among  suppliers,  news  dealers,  etc.,  whose  own  income  will  be 
alfected.  Ihe  impact  on  the  tity's  etommiy  is  unpredit table. 

Now  some  uniott  s|)okesmen  are  saying  they  would  have  been 
willing  to  make  tontessions  but  for  the  tontratt  provision  that  the 
tertns  ol  the  Sews — I  I  I'  agreemtiil  would  ai>ply  to  all.  It  is  a  little 
late  for  that.  The  time  hn  tontessions  passed  long  ago. 

(pcne  Rt)bb,  outgoing  presidetit  of  the  .Vmeritan  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .\sso(  iation,  told  the  annual  meeting  a  year  ago  when  the 
\V|  r  shutdown  was  a  month  old:  “It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
\V|  I  Company  will  never  publish  a  newspaper  at  all  and  that  three 
pipers,  instead  of  only  one,  will  disappear  forever  from  New  York.” 
Mt»w  prophetic  he  was! 


“The  grass  ivithereth.  the  flotrer  'fadeth. 
hut  the  trord  of  our  Hod  shall  stand 
forever,"  Isaiah  40:8 
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letters 

DIAGNOSIS 

Your  editorial  in  response  to  Cecil 
King’s  scathing  attack  on  American  news¬ 
papers  was  restrained  and  gentlemanly. 
Yet  I  feel  y(Hi  perhaps  miss^  his  point. 

He  was  not  comparing  apples  and 
oranges  -  •  the  London  Daily  Mirror  and 
U.S.  papers.  He  was  simply  presenting 
a  foreign  newspaperman’s  diagnosis  of  the 
ills  of  the  American  press. 

And.  though  he  may  have  seemed  severe,- 
he  was  right  in  most  instances.  Advertise¬ 
ments  do  run  riot  through  American  pa¬ 
lters.  and  news  becomes  secondary  .  .  . 
makeup  is  invariably  sloppy  and  amateur¬ 
ish  .  .  .  there  is  too  much  impersonal 
syndicated  material  and  not  enough  hu¬ 
man  interest  .  .  .  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  lack  of  sophistication. 

King  referred  at  length  to  his  own 
vastly  successful  paper,  because  it  is  some¬ 
thing  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  Mirror  is  not  a  “typical”  British 
newspaper. 

The  fact  is  that  only  a  few  American 
papers  are  produced  with  the  flair  and 
style  of  the  Fleet  Street  dailies  —  and 
many  weeklies — in  Britain. 

American  editors  would  do  well  to  pay 
more  attention  to  quality  writing  and  page 
design,  and  less  to  advertising  revenue 
and  technical  gimmickry. 

The  American  press  has  proud  tradi¬ 
tions  second  to  none.  Let’s  not  become 
obese  and  apathetic.  Let’s  not  sell  Zenger 
and  Pulitzer  and  White  down  the  river. 

Michael  D.  Hull 
Springfield,  (Mass.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

KNIGHTHOOD 

It  was  kind  of  you  (April  29)  to  give 
such  a  long  resume  of  my  remarks  to  the 
AS.NE — and  to  award  me  a  knighthood! 

In  spite  of  what  you  say  in  your  Edi¬ 
torial.  the  fact  remains  that  the  readership 
of  newspapers  per  thousand  of  the  iwpu- 
lation  in  the  U.S.  is  low  and  in  the  U.K. 
is  the  highest  in  the  world. 

It  has  surprised  me  that  in  all  the 
quotations  from  my  remarks  in  so  many 
newspapers,  not  one  has  referred  to  my 
point  at  the  end — the  really  serious  part 
of  my  speech — stressing  the  importance 
for  all  of  us  for  the  United  States  to  get 
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out  of  the  horse-and-buggy  stage  of 
politics  and  burst  into  the  2()th  Century! 
London.  Cecil  H.  King 

*  *  * 

REPORTING  .AT  THE  UN 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  element  in 
my  eight  years  at  the  UN  was  the  fact  that 
the  UN  has  consistently  been  such  an  ex¬ 
citing  news  beat  but  that  the  newsjtaper 
coverage — at  least  in  North  America — has 
been  extremely  poor. 

At  last  count  there  were  only  a  dozen 
North  American  newspapers  (11  U.S.  and 
one  Canadian)  which  saw  fit  to  send  a 
staffer  to  the  UN.  Of  this  number,  there 
were  several  instances  of  the  staffer 
spending  more  time  covering  New  York 
than  the  UN.  The  agencies  provide  good, 
rruitine  coverage  but  are  often  hamstrung 
by  their  own  central  news  desks  which 
don’t  seem  to  think  the  UN  is  worth  it 
very  much. 

In  looking  back  over  eight  years,  this 
situation  is  astounding  and  in  fact  is  an 
indictment  against  the  North  American 
newspaper  industry. 

I  don’t  think  I  will  ever  find  a  busier 
beat,  not  even  in  Moscow.  My  first  UN 
story  in  April,  1960  concerned  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  session  on  the  Sharpvill  riot 
in  South  Africa.  Then  came  the  U-Z  af¬ 
fair  and  the  Congo,  Khrushchev  thumping 
his  shoe,  the  death  of  Hammarskjold, 
Kennedy’s  visit,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
Cyprus,  Viet  Nam,  the  Pope,  and  so  on. 
The  copy  was  both  front  page  banner  ma¬ 
terial  as  well  as  interpretative  stuff  for  tbe 
edit  page.  UN  economic  and  social  news 
— particularly  from  the  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  like  FAO  and  HO  received  good  play 
in  the  Toronto  Telegram  financial  section. 
I  found  many  features  which  could  run  on 
the  woman’s  page. 

One  thing  that  added  to  the  excitement 
of  covering  the  UN  was  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  a  readership  for  UN  news. 
In  making  speeches  in  the  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  I  have  never  failed  to  be  amazed  by 
the  interest  that  the  UN  invokes,  espe¬ 
cially  among  young  people.  Both  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  U.S.  the  national  UN  associa¬ 
tions  are  high  power  organizations  which 
provide  a  ready  made  readership.  Schools 
often  make  UN  studies  mandatory  (this  is 
the  case  throughout  Ontario). 

I  guess  the  major  obstacle  why  North 
American  papers  have  not  covered  the  UN 
adequately  is  that  the  North  American 
newspaper  industry  is  pretty  backward. 
You  can’t  expect  editors  and  publishers  to 
understand  the  interest  that  UN  news  has 
to  their  communities  when  these  same  edi- 
t<»rs  and  publishers  are  lagging  20  to  .30 
years  behind  developments  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

Then  again  there  is  the  cost  factor.  It’s 
expensive  to  keep  a  man  in  New  York  and 
much  cheaper  to  hire  a  deadbeat  stringer 
— who  may  antagonize  intelligent  readers 
but  who  don’t  make  a  dint  in  the  editorial 
budget. 

Of  course,  there  is  some  good  coverage 
at  the  UN.  The  Japanese  seem  to  do  a 
good  job  (I  can’t  read  Japanese).  The 
Soviets  show  up.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  a  top  flight  correspondent  in 
F>arl  Foell  and  so  does  the  Los  Angeles 


Times  in  Louis  Fleming.  But  in  general  it 
can  be  said  the  UN  press  corps  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  and  intellectual  disgrace. 

To  have  to  listen  to  the  press  conference 
questions  of  some  of  the  cretins  holding 
UN  accreditation  is  a  crucifixion  I  hope  1 
won’t  have  to  go  through  in  Moscow. 

I  f  I  were  asked  to  characterize  the  more 
than  2(K)  members  of  the  UN  (Correspon¬ 
dents  Association  I  would  use  words  like 
bogus,  PR  types,  spies,  propagandists, 
superannuated  (one  major  American  pa¬ 
per  uses  the  UN  as  a  sort  of  a  pasture), 
secretaries  with  edit«>rial  ambitions,  old 
ladies,  the  idle  rich,  and  much  worse.  Over 
the  i)ast  eight  years  I  have  run  into  all 
sorts  of  types  bearing  UN  accreditation, 
including  one  prostitute  an<l  one  faggish 
male.  Admittedly  the  sexual  prostitution 
was  rare — the  journalistic  variety  is  not. 

Part  of  the  blame  must  he  placed  on  the 
UN  Office  of  Public  Information. 

OPI  does  run  the  best  system  of  di.s- 
seminating  press  information,  particularly 
of  a  technical  nature,  that  I  have  ever  en¬ 
countered.  But  there  are  major  draw¬ 
backs.  For  instance,  OPI  does  not  have  a 
clipping  service  which  would  allow  it  to 
keep  tabs  on  just  which  correspondents 
are  covering  the  U.N  and  which  are  merely 
hanging  out  on  the  bar.  Often  OPI  per¬ 
sonnel  would  prefer  to  cooperate  with 
their  deadbeat  buddies  in  the  press  corps, 
who  have  few  editorial  outlets,  than  with 
reputable  newsmen  with  first-rate  outlets. 

Of  course,  OPI  does  have  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  American  editors  who  give  letters 
of  accreditation  to  stringers  they  have 
never  met  are  a  constant  obstacle  to  keep¬ 
ing  unprofessional  dead  beats  out  of  the 
press  corps.  Then  there  are  political  prob¬ 
lems.  The  sheikh’s  son  wants  to  come  to 
New  York  to  play — so  he’s  given  accredita¬ 
tion,  etc. 

tion,  etc.  Aaron  Eimkrank 

{The  writer  has  represented  the  Toronto 
Telegram  at  the  United  Nations  and  now  is 
in  the  Moscow  bureau.) 

I,ii ...  Ilh'i.ili'il  li'lllilillllillllll.illllllliliiljiliiil  I.,;:;  :i  . '  :^ii|ii,i,iimii!i . ,1111.11111 

Short  Takes 

He  added  nonchalantly  that  he  also 
wore  his  wife’s  nylon  hose  because  he 
needed  to  hook  the  garters  to  Ann  Lan¬ 
ders  something  to  keep  his  girdle  down. 
— Portland  (Me.)  Pre-s.?  Herald. 

• 

He  had  friends  all  over  Capitol  Hill, 
all  over  the  excessive  branch  and  all 
over  the  White  House. — Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer. 

• 

The  Lafs  and  Legislation  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  voted  to  send 
a  telegram  to  (lov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefel¬ 
ler. — Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express. 

• 

The  mother  said  the  boy  was  playing 
with  an  old  pistol  when  it  went  off  and 
shot  him  in  the  hand.  The  deputy  sheriff 
said  the  woman,  an  old  one,  is  unsafe 
and  will  be  destroyed. — Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee. 

• 

“People  who  have  moved  here  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  now  think 
that  Augusta  am  one  of  them,”  he  said. 
— Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 
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New^brk: 

coffee  capital  of  the  worid 


J  -i 


Coffee  break!  Depending  on  whether  you  like  ers.  And  they  depend  on  The  Times. 

From  paper  cups  or  from  your  coffee  strong  or  weak.  Respect  it.  Trust  it.  Heed  it. 

the  finest  Wedgwood  china,  New  How  do  you  get  your  advertis-  So,  whatever  you’re  selling, 

Yorkers  drink  a  lot  of  coffee.  ing  in  front  of  this  coffee-drinking  make  sure  it  gets  alert  readership. 

Average  per  person  is  2%  public?  Put  it  in  the  paper  New  Sell  it  in  The  New  YorkTimes-the 

cups  per  day;  that’s  about  820  cups  Yorkers  read  with  their  coffee.  The  biggest  advertising  force  in  Amer- 

per  year.  Or  13Vfe  lbs.  of  coffee.  New  York  Times.  ica’s  biggest  market  for  48  years. 

Times  readers  are  big  spend- 


The  NewTMTimes 

The  coffee  drinkers'companion 


Have  Another  Newspaper? 

WJT  Abandons  Field  to  Post 

being  asked:  “Would  a  mo' 

After  8  Months  of  Deficits 


- WT’ill  X/ _ 1_ 


public,  while  lamenting  the  Principal  contestants  in  the  in  quick  sue 

WJT  departure,  voiced  agree-  yet  to  be  resolved  game  of  pub-  dustry  figures  1 
ment  that  in  this  city  of  eight  lishing  decision  are  two  most  they  would  rati 
million  people  a  “vacuum”  has  different  players :  the  serious,  in-  a  launching  in  £ 
to  be  filled.  But  enthusiasm  w’as  ternationally  prestigious,  news-  high  costs,  unior 
tempered  with  warnings.  A  laden  New  York  Times  and  the  ruptions  and 
new  afternoon  paper  produced  city’s  breezy,  some  say  saucy,  automated  equij 
in  Manhattan  for  city-wide  dis-  mass-selling  tabloid  Daily  News.  Within  hours 
tribution  promised  hazards  and  Officers  of  both  flourishing  closing  was 
high  rewards  in  almost  equal  corporations  admit  to  interest  in  John  V.  Lindsaj 
measure,  it  was  cautioned.  the  evening  field.  Both  newspa-  Moyers,  publis 

Wed*  Fariliiies  financial  strength  Harry  F.  Gugg 

to  take  the  plunge,  but  whether  day  on  Long  I 
Once  again,  the  New  York  their  overtaxed  production  and  tried  to  pen 
Post,  founded  by  Alexander  plants  could  stand  the  addition-  large  the  succ 
Hamilton  in  1801,  found  itself  al  burden  is  problematical.  area  of  service 
as  the  only  citywide  English-  Additionally,  the  question  was  city, 

language  newspaper  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  field.  That  it  might  have  an- 

|n  the  disclosure  June 

tion^  .thd^ion  copies.  The 

oniy  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  '  ' 

the  Bronx  have  no  afternoon  Editorial  comment  by  Bill  Canfield  In  the  Newark 
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In  quick  succession,  key  in¬ 
dustry  figures  let  it  be  known 
they  would  rather  not  ventui’e 
a  launching  in  a  city  known  for 
high  costs,  union  production  dis¬ 
ruptions  and  restrictions  on 
automated  equipment. 

Within  hours  after  the  WJT 
closing  was  known.  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  invited  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  publisher  of  Capt. 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim’s  News- 
day  on  Long  Island,  to  lunch 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  en¬ 
large  the  successful  tabloid’s 
area  of  service  to  embrace  the 
city. 


FRANK  CONNIFF— "We  never 
had  a  chance  fo  develop  an 
Identify  for  the  World  Journal 
Tribune." 


One  of  the  mayor’s  aides  said 
Moyers  stood  firm  on  Guggen¬ 
heim’s  disinterest  in  broadening 
Newsday’s  sphere  into  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan.  Some  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  more  than  400,000  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  Queens  but  most  of  it 
goes  to  homes  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk. 

The  mayor  made  appeals  to 
half  a  dozen  wealthy  publishers, 
exhorting  them  to  give  New 
York  City  a  second  major  even¬ 
ing  newspaper.  One  of  these,  the 
mayor’s  aide  said,  declared,  “I 
wouldn’t  touch  it  with  a  ten- 
foot  pole.”  Another  voiced  opin¬ 
ion  that  “anyone  would  be  crazy 
to  trj'  it.” 

From  City  Hall  calls  went  to 
Gardner  (Mike)  Cowles,  whose 
interests  include  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  and  Des  Moines  newspapers 
as  well  as  the  newly  founded 
Suffolk  Sun  on  Long  Island; 
Mrs.  Katherine  Graham  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  News¬ 
week;  S.  I.  Newhouse,  who  has 
New  York  ringed  with  daily 
newspapers  in  Queens,  Staten 
Island  and  New  Jersey;  John  S. 
Knight,  who  recently  bared  the 
WJT’s  battle  for  survival  and 
criticized  the  Post  for  failing  to 
be  the  product  he  thinks  New 
Yorkers  need. 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  transportation 
tycoon  and  publisher  of  the 
Spanish-langruage  morning  tab¬ 
loid  El  Diario-La  Prensa,  called 
a  press  conference  and  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  “seriously 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Meyer  Assails  ‘Criminal  Approach’  to  New  Newspaper 


Itv  Tchiv  Brennu 


MAT'f  MEYER,  publisher  of  fhe  fripartite  newspaper  created  by 
Hearst,  Scripps-Howard  and  Whitney,  holds  up  an  issue  of  May  4, 
the  day  before  the  last  one. 


BERT  POWERS,  president  of  the  New  York  Typo9raphical  Union 
No.  6,  tells  radio-tv  newsmen  his  thoughts  on  why  the  WJT  folded. 


r 


Truth  of  the  Matter:  ‘There  Was  Extreme  Hatred’ 


into  one  operation;  unfamiliar 
names,  similar  names,  there  was 
a  muddle. 

“It  was  an  understandable 
muddle.  But  the  pressmen  could 
not  see  it  that  way.  They  quit, 
walked  oflF  the  job,  caused  a  near 
riot.  We  had  to  call  the  police. 
The  next  60  days  were  still 
chaotic.  We  had  our  hands  full 
just  putting  out  a  paper.  We 
certainly  could  not  plan  for  the 
future,  particularly  in  as  far  as 
advertising  was  concerned.  The 
mailers,  the  pressmen  and  the 
drivers  all  gave  us  trouble,  bad 
trouble.  I  could  hardly  hold  a 
meeting  in  this  office,  without 
being  interrupted  and  told  that 
there  had  been  another  work 
stoppage.” 

Extrus  for  ‘Bogus’ 

How  did  the  composing  room 
staff  l)ehave? 

“They  had  their  own  way  of 
making  trouble,  although  they 
were  not  quite  so  difficult.  But, 
of  course,  while  we  had  ‘bogus’ 
hanging  on  the  hook  we  had  to 
hire  every  ‘extra’  that  turned 
up  at  the  plant,  and,  boy,  we  got 
some  l)eauties. 

“Sometimes  we  had  to  hire 
five  or  six  men  to  get  one  or  two 
to  go  in  the  market  room  which 
'  gave  us  real  problems.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  there 
was  extreme  hatred  here,  hatred 
of  a  newspaper  which  emerged 
from  three  newspapeis.  These 
men  had  made  lives  with  the 
other  papers;  they  were  no 
longer  pliable,  they  would  not 
change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime 
to  meet  our  publishing  schedule. 
It  came  down  to  small  things 
like  parking  a  car,  getting  a 
certain  train  to  work,  having 
certain  days  off.  Their  lives  had 
changed,  they  considered  we 
were  to  blame.  Therefore  they 
took  it  out  on  us.” 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Meyer 
showed  readers’  letters  attached 
to  clippings  from  the  WJT 
which  were  pockmarked  with  red 
ink  circles  around  typographical 
mistakes  which,  said  Meyer, 
made  the  “best  writers  we  could 
muster  appear  ludicrous  in 
print.” 

What  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  lack  of  advertising  support 
from  the  city’s  merchants? 

No  Time  f»>r  a  ‘Profile’ 

“Well,  there  were  many  rea¬ 
sons.  First  and  foremost,  the 
140-day  strike  which  let  our  com¬ 
petitors  gain  the  initiative.  Then, 
of  course,  national  advertising 
was  down  during  the  time  of 
our  publication.  But  poor  print¬ 
ing  did  us  irreparable  harm,  dis¬ 
appointed  many  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agents. 


rial  operations  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  empire. 

(For  many  years  the  Hearst 
Corporation  has  occupied  its  own 
office  building  and  now  has 
several  auxiliary  locations  for  its 
far-flung  newspaper,  magazine 
and  other  enterprises.  Likewise, 
Whitney  Communications  keeps 
its  base  in  New  York.) 

What  would  Mr.  Meyer  be 
doing  in  the  future? 

“I’ve  hardly  had  time  to  even 
consider  that.  I’ll  certainly  be 
here  to  the  end  of  the  ear, 
there’s  that  much  to  be  done 
Maybe  I’ll  go  into  business  Oft 
my  own.  Maybe  I’ll  go  back  with 
Scripps-Howard.  All  I  know  is 
that  I  want  the  kind  of  job  that 
will  keep  me  occupied  usefully 
and  happily  ...  I  don’t  want  any 
half-assed  assistant  position.  I’d 
rather  go  home  and  play  golf.” 

«  «  « 


ON  CAMERA — Three  editors  of  WJT  stand  before  television  and 
newsreel  equipment,  recording  their  opinions  on  the  closing  of 
the  newspaper.  Left  to  right:  Herbert  Kamm,  Paul  Schoenstein  and 
Louis  Boccardi. 


“.Also,  we  did  not  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  market  profile.  There  was 
no  time  to  develop  all  the  demo¬ 
graphics  Madison  .Avenue 
wanted  from  us,  although  we 
were  Ireginning  to  make  prog¬ 
ress  in  that  respect.  But  for  the 
bulk  of  the  time  we  were  selling 
circulation.  We  could  not  give 
the  exact  details  of  that  circula¬ 
tion. 

“.Another  factor  was  the  ad 
staff  itself.  Take,  for  example, 
the  display  classified  classifica¬ 
tion.  W’e  badly  needed  business 
from  such  advertisers.  It  simply 
was  not  sold  hard  enough.  Do 
you  know,  40  percent  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  working  on  that  classi¬ 
fication  were  people  we  wanted 
to  let  go  when  we  were  negoti¬ 
ating  with  the  unions?  Yes,  40 
percent  got  ‘out’  letters.  Do  you 
think  they  were  going  to  put 
their  heart  and  soul  into  this 
operation?” 

Meyer  added:  “But  I  must 
say  we  were  getting  things 
moving  on  the  ad  side  toward 
the  end,  but  it  takes  time  to 
build  such  a  team  .  . 

WJT’s  president  was  asked 
about  union  suggestions  that  the 
company  would  have  received 
“special  consideration  if  it  were 
in  financial  difficulty”  in  nego¬ 
tiating  a  new  contract. 

‘No  Deviation’  Clause  Explained 

In  respect  of  the  printers, 
Meyer  said  that  “at  no  time  did 
Bert  Powers  come  to  us  indi¬ 
cating  he  would  give  us  a  special 
deal.”  He  pointed  out  that  the 
“no  deviation”  clause  had  been 
in  contracts  “for  years.”  He  said 


the  wrong  inference  was  being 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  WJT 
stuck  by  the  clause  during  nego¬ 
tiations  late  last  year  at  the 
Publishers  .Association  of  New 
York  City.  He  agreed  that 
Powers  had  wanted  to  drop  the 
clause,  but  said  that  at  that  time 
the  publishers  were  all  concerned 
with  a  “common  clause  so  that 
the  unions  couldn’t  pick  us  apart 
individually.” 

He  added:  “We  gave  him  a 
proposal  that  would  cover  all 
the  papers  published  in  New 
York  City.  W’e  did  not  want  him 
making  ‘sweetheart  contracts’ 
with  any  one  paper.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  not  accepted,  thus  the 
no  deviation  clause  remained  in 
the  contract.  .Additionally,  this 
clause  was  never  really  designed 
for  separate  bargaining  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  dispute.” 

His  Future 

How  many  of  the  top  W’JT 
executives  would  be  going  back 
into  the  three  parent  corpora¬ 
tions? 

“I  just  don’t  know  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  each  individual.  But 
let’s  not  forget,  none  of  the 
partners  has  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  operation,  and  New  York 
salary  scales  are  not  so  accept¬ 
able  elsewhere  in  the  country.” 

(From  other  sources  it  was 
learned  that  Scripps-Howard  has 
no  intention  of  pulling  its  head¬ 
quarters  offices  out  of  New  York 
CJity.  Its  suite  covering  the  39th 
floor  of  the  Pan-.Am  Building  is 
the  center  of  business  and  edito¬ 


Television  at  the  Vi  ake 

The  impact  of  the  May  5 
closure  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune,  an  amalgam  of  18  New 
York  City  newspapers,  sped  on 
its  way  by  television,  radio  and 
wire  service  coverage,  echoed 
depressingly  through  journalis¬ 
tic  corridors  across  the  nation. 

There  had  been  rumors,  but 
nobody — least  of  all  the  2,500 
men  and  women  producing  WJT 
— was  quite  prepared  for  the 
bleak  bulletin  board  announce¬ 
ment  that  ended  the  heralded 
newspaper  marriage  of  economic 
convenience. 

WJT  presses  were  still  run¬ 
ning  (grinding  out  the  closure 
announcement  for  readers)  as 
the  inquest  began. 

Swarming  into  the  grey  build¬ 
ing  on  Barclay  Street  in  down¬ 
town  Manhattan,  from  where  it 
was  promised  would  emerge  a 
product  of  breadth  and  stability, 
reporters  were  given  many  ver¬ 
sions  why  a  newspaper  infant 
was  being  done  away  with  before 
it  even  reached  the  toddler  stage 
of  development. 

Meyer’s  Message 

Speaking  for  WJT’s  owners — 
the  Hearst  Corp.,  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.  and  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications  Corp — Matt  Meyer, 
president  of  World  Journal 
Tribune  Inc.,  did  not  mince 
words.  .After  less  than  eight 
months  of  publication,  WJT  was 
going  out  of  business  because 
of  low  ad  volume,  high  labor 
costs  and  a  rapidly  growing 
deficit. 

Meyer’s  message — “although  I 
don’t  want  to  turn  this  into  a 
witch-hunt” — was  simple.  WJT, 
born  amid  union  strife  resulting 
from  the  merger  of  the  former 
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WJT  Losses  Were  Running  At  $700,000  a  Month 


Herald  Tribune,  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  and  Joumal-Ameri- 
can,  was  folding  because  of 
union  greed. 

The  last  straw,  he  indicated, 
was  a  21%  wage  hike  negotiated 
by  the  printers’  union  with  the 
New  York  News  in  current  con¬ 
tract  negotiations. 

“Since  the  World  Journal 
Tribune  began  publication  in 
September  of  last  year,  we  have 
contributed  over  $10-million  to 
keep  the  paper  alive,”  he  said. 

“In  addition  to  this,  severance 
payments  of  $7-million  were 
made  by  the  three  predecessor 
papers  to  former  employees.  Our 
losses  are  presently  running  at 
the  rate  of  $700,000  per  month. 

“The  settlement  with  the  Daily 
News,  if  applied  to  all  unions, 
would  add  $10,500,000  to  our 
present  payroll  costs  over  the 
three  years  of  the  contract.  Mr. 

Pow’ers,  head  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  has  stated  that  18  resulted  in  actual  work  stop-  three  newspapers.”  He  added, 
this  will  be  the  pattern  for  all  pages,  each  precipitated  by  a  “If  I  had  any  money  to  invest, 
papers.  His  specific  langpiage  union  to  prevent  us  from  cor-  it  would  not  be  in  the  New  York 
referring  to  WJT  was  ‘all  they  recting  inefficiencies,  reducing  newspaper  field.” 

can  do  is  pay  or  shut  down.’  overtime,  or  reducing  personnel.  Looking  back  over  WJT’s 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  This  is  the  background  from  brief  life  span,  Meyer  said  that 
totally  impractical  for  the  WJT  which  we  are  now  asked  to  as-  with  a  weekday  circulation  of 
to  assume  this  increased  sume  a  new  wage  increase  of  nearly  700,000  and  900,000  on 
burden.”  21%  over  three  years  and  to  Sundays,  “we  were  doing  as  well 

Criticizing  the  union  restric-  continue  operating  under  the  as  we  expected.”  Of  the  adver- 
tions  and  mandates  “which  have  restrictions  of  our  present  agree-  tising  carried  by  the  paper,  he 
brought  us  to  this,  our  last  day  ments.  It  cannot  be  done  .  .  .”  said,  “we  did  well  with  the  big 
of  publication,”  Meyer  con-  Stem-faced,  the  61-year-old  stores.”  However,  national  ad- 
tinued,  “We  announced  our  in-  Alabamian  told  reporters  packed  vertising  had  been  down,  in  part 
tention  a  little  over  a  year  ago  into  his  fourth-floor  office  of 

to  merge  our  three  papers  into  nearly  being  brought  to  tears 

one  new’  company  to  publish  a  w  hen  earlier  in  the  day  he  broke 

morning,  an  afternoon,  and  a  the  news  to  department  execu- 

Sunday  newspaper.  We  said  that  tives  “who  had  no  idea  that  we 


because  of  the  strike  period  gap 
and  in  part  because  such  adver¬ 
tising  “has  been  down  through¬ 
out  the  country  this  year.” 


'Men  of  Good  Will 


Then  came  a  question  (from 
a  tv  reporter)  which  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem:  “Mr. 
Meyer,  what  is  the  matter  with 
this  business;  is  there  some  sort 
of  death  w’ish ;  how  is  it  possible 
for  men  of  good  will  to  come  to  a 
situation  like  this?” 

“That  is  a  question  you’d 
better  ask  Mr.  Powers,”  said 
Meyer  as  he  prepared  to  leave 
the  bristling  press  conference 
with  questions  still  being  fired 
from  all  sides. 

Speaking  for  the  printers, 
Bertram  A.  Powers,  made  no 
attempt  to  dodge  the  question. 
There  never  had  been  a  closing, 
he  insisted,  that  had  not  been 
blamed  by  management  on 
unions.  In  this  case.  Powers  said 
he  thought  that  there  should  be 
a  Congressional  investigation  to 
determine  the  “true  facts  of  the 
situation.” 

“I  believe  the  difficulties  this 
paper  experienced  were  among 
the  owners,”  he  said.  “I’m  con¬ 
vinced  there  will  be  another 
paper  to  take  its  place  in  the 
afternoon  field.  I’m  told  they 
couldn’t  agree  on  letting  one 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


SURPRISE  HEADLINE  spreads  across  the  front  page  of  WJT's  last 
edition  being  hawked  near  the  downtown  plant. 


World  Journal  Tribune 


Check  Bank  Vault  i 
In4l»«)ntrlrSIavIns  ! 


Bronx^w 

IpsofdO’Cop 


Trade  Center  Towers 
May  Get  a  TV  ‘Look* 


Aufthtdtz  Poir^l; 
In  I'.S.  Rnminn  \ : 


l  .i-rWife  Slain,' Bab w  Beaten 


Sinatra  to  Im 


Cartoon  by  Jim  Dobbins  in  the  Boston  Traveler  was  captioned, 
"Death  of  A  Salesman." 
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frek  newspaper 

N.C.  Publishers  Fight 
Poverty  Area  Project 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  spoken  out  against 
a  proposed  government-sup- 
ported  newspaper  and  radio 
operation  by  an  antipoverty 
agency  in  four  Northwest  North 
Carolina  counties. 

The  project,  budgeted  at  $179,- 
000,  is  proposed  by  WAMY  Com¬ 
munity  Action,  Inc.,  of  Boone,  an 
antipoverty  agency  in  Watauga, 
Avery,  Mitchell  and  Yancey 
counties.  The  agency  receives 
support  from  the  Office  of  Econ¬ 
omic  Opportunity. 

(Last  winter,  after  protests 
from  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  other 
organizations,  OEO  Director 
Sargent  Shriver  cancelled  a 
$150,000  project  for  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  poverty  area  of 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

Speaking  for  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  were  C.  M,  Ogle,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Times 
News  at  Hendersonville ;  and 
J.  D.  Fitz,  secretary  and  editor 
of  the  Morganton  News-Herald. 

They  sent  a  telegram  to  Dr. 
William  H.  Plemmons,  chairman 
of  the  four-county  agency,  say¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  press 
association  are  “deeply  dis¬ 
turbed”  about  the  proposal. 

Adverse  Effects  Seen 

“We  believe  present  new’S- 
papers  and  radio  stations 
serving  your  area,”  the  message 
said,  “are  doing  an  adequate 
job  and,  in  some  cases,  are 
widely  recognized  for  their  ex¬ 
cellence. 

“It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  federally-financed  news¬ 
paper,  no  matter  how'  lofty  its 
motives,  could  be  regarded  as 
non-competitive  with  existing 
efficient  newspapers. 

“It  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
eroding  the  readership,  and 
therefore  the  revenue,  of  pri¬ 
vate  news  media.  We,  therefore, 
strongly  oppose  this  invasion  of 
the  field  of  journalism,  and  we 
hope  your  group  will  take  a 
second  look  at  the  adverse 
effect.” 

Fitz  said  later  that  the  press 
organization  plans  to  take  a 
close  look  and  “see  what  we  can 
do  to  stop  it.”  He  said  that  re¬ 
cent  attempts  to  get  a  similar 
project  approved  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  were  defeated. 

Victor  Wuamette,  WAMY 
public  relations  representative, 
said  the  newspaper  and  radio 
operation  would  be  handled  by  a 


staff  of  28 — eight  full-time  and 
20  part-time.  The  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  would  draw  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year. 

Wuamette  said  the  weekly 
eight-page  newspaper  would  be 
mailed  free  to  about  8,000  low 
income  families  of  the  four 
counties.  One  hour  of  broadcast 
time  daily  is  planned. 

The  newspaper  would  not 
carry  advertising,  but  would 
hire  20  correspondents.  Wua¬ 
mette  claimed  the  project  would 
not  compete  with  local  and  area 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

Some  Free  Time  on  .Air 

.According  to  the  outline  of  the 
plan,  two  area  radio  stations 
have  agreed  to  carry  Project 
broadcasts  at  their  standard 
commercial  rates  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  5  to  15  minutes  daily  as 
public  service  time.  They  have 
also  suggested  that  the  Project 
material  might  be  sponsored. 

The  governing  board  of 
W.A.M.Y.  would  include  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  local  press  and 
another  from  the  radio  stations. 
The  publisher  of  the  Avery 
Journal  at  Newland  has  agreed 
to  print  the  weekly  newspaper 
under  contract. 

The  Project  Plan  also  states 
that  free  technical  assistance 
would  be  provided  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  and 
that  Billy  E.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  public  information  staff  of 
the  North  Carolina  Fund,  has 
offered  the  full  use  of  his  staff 
and  facilities  for  training  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  personnel. 

“The  first,  and  most  essential 
feature  of  the  newspaper,”  the 
prospectus  explains,  “will  be 
saturation  circulation  among  the 
poverty-level  residents  of  the 
four-county  area.  This  will  be 
achieved  by  mailing  the  paper 
to  all  poor  residents  at  no 
charge.” 

“Stringers”  for  the  paper  will 
be  expected  to  provide  names 
for  the  mailing  list,  to  supple¬ 
ment  lists  obtained  from  the 
Community  Action  Agency  files. 
A  startup  circulation  of  8,000 
copies  is  anticipated. 

Newspaper  Described 

Other  aspects  of  the  news¬ 
paper  operation  are  described 
in  the  Project  Plan,  as  follows: 

“Although  the  paper  will  be 
circulated  free-of-charge  to  its 
subscribers,  the  addressed,  mail¬ 
ing  method  of  circulation  will 


prevent  the  paper  from  taking 
on  the  characteristics  of  a  throw¬ 
away  sheet.  The  positive  impact 
on  the  poor  of  receiving  a  pub¬ 
lication  each  week  addressed  to 
them  and  directed  toward  them 
will  be  far  greater  than  the 
negative  impact  of  receiving  a 
free  publication. 

“The  newspaper  will  be  super¬ 
vised  by  one  professional  jour¬ 
nalist,  who  will  also  be  director 
of  the  entire  Community  Action 
News  project.  The  editor  will 
continually  provide  in-service 
training  and  supervision  for  his 
newspaper  staff  of  three  full¬ 
time  assistants  and  twenty  com¬ 
munity  stringers,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  w’riting  and  edit¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  indigenous 
personnel.  The  editor  will  con¬ 
stantly  strive  to  teach  effective 
communication  through  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poor. 

“The  paper  will  constantly  try 
to  balance  its  dual  functions  of 
providing  information  about 
services  and  opportunities,  and 
of  printing  the  ‘news’  of  the 
smaller  communities  and  the 
larger  county  and  area  commun¬ 
ity. 

“The  informational  content 
will  include  facts  on  how  to  get 
services,  ‘how-to’  columns  on 
home  management,  child  care, 
home  repairs,  discussions  of 
legal  problems,  ‘citizen’s  advice 
column’  (answers  to  any  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  by  readers), 
man-on-the-street  interviews  on 
specific  questions,  a  column 
where  readers  can  directly  re¬ 
quest  services  from  agencies,  in¬ 
formation  on  voter  registration 
and  the  organization  of  all  local 
political  parties,  information 
about  the  various  CAA  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  information 
features  as  the  need  arises. 

The  News  Content 

“The  news  content  of  the 
paper  will  include  coverage  of 
activities  in  various  communi¬ 
ties  as  reported  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  stringers,  news  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  news  of  the  CAA, 
discussions  of  legislation  that 
affects  the  poor,  school  news, 
births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
hospital  notes,  schedules  of  all 
events  that  affect  the  poor,  and 
articles  of  general  interest  that 
are  solicited  and  purchased  from 
the  poor. 

“Feature  articles  will  focus 
on  extensive  coverage  of  activi¬ 
ties  in  one  community  that  have 
informational  and  educational 
value  for  other  communities. 
Features  will  also  spotlight  new 
services  or  new  uses  of  existing 
services,  and  occasional  issues  of 
the  papers  will  devote  extensive 
space  to  in-depth  coverage  of  one 
problem  that  affects  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  poverty-level  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area. 


“Miscellaneous  features  of  the 
paper  will  include  the  active 
solicitation  of  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  free  want-ads  for  low-income 
readers,  and  suggestions  on  how 
the  CAA  or  the  newspaper  could 
serve  the  area  better. 

“Editorials  will  be  signed  by 
the  writer  in  most  cases,  and  will 
refiect  only  his  opinions.  Un¬ 
signed  editorials  which  reflect 
general  opinions  and  policies  of 
the  paper  will  have  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Corporation’s  Board 
of  Directors,  unless  the  Board 
delegates  this  authority  to  the 
editor. 

26  Polarcdd  Camera.s 

“The  paper  will  be  an  eight- 
page  tabloid,  and  will  feature  a 
large  body  type — 10  and  12  point 
— and  will  emphasize  the  actions, 
pictures  and  names  of  its 
readers.  Each  of  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  use  a  Polaroid  camera, 
and  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
pictures  whether  they  are 
printed  or  not,  as  many  pictures 
will  be  needed  for  the  bulletin 
boards. 

“Layout  will  play  a  vital  role 
in  attracting  readers.  The  paper 
must  look  both  professional,  and 
different.  Many  stories  will  be 
told  mainly  with  pictures  and 
headline-size  sentences.  Modem 
advertising  techniques  will  be 
applied  to  the  paper’s  layout  to 
make  it  highly  readable  and 
attention-worthy,  and  some  items 
— such  as  announcements  of 
meetings  and  new  programs  or 
services — will  be  presented  in 
the  form  of  simulated  ads.” 

In  the  budget  for  newspaper 
equipment  are:  26  Polaroid 
cameras,  $3,250;  and  Justowriter 
machines,  $6,400. 

«  *  * 

.4NPA  Stales  Position 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  told 
E&P  that  when  his  organiza¬ 
tion  filed  a  protest  in  January, 
1966,  against  a  proposal  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  newspaper  for  the 
povery  program  at  Cardozo  in 
the  metropolitan  Washington, 
D.  C.,  area,  the  OEO  assured 
him  the  proposal  was  being  re¬ 
jected  on  three  grounds:  1) 
that  the  government  should  not 
subsidize  a  newspaper;  2)  that 
the  project  was  not  sufficiently 
innovative;  3)  that  the  proposed 
newspaper  would  not  solve  the 
problem  of  communicating  with 
the  poor. 

Smith  on  May  11  wrote  an¬ 
other  letter  to  OEO  reiterating 
the  ANPA’s  opposition  and  call¬ 
ing  on  the  national  authorities 
to  now  adopt  a  general  policy 
position  that  will  make  it  clear 
to  regional  officials  that  no  such 
newspapers  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  government. 
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Row  Over  Pulitzer 
Prizes  Continues 


Paul  Sann,  executiw  editor  of 
the  Xew  York  Post  and  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  five-man  jury  that 
screened  entries  for  the  19<>7 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  National  Re¬ 
porting,  wrote  a  lonp  story  in 
his  newspaper  May  8  charging 
that  his  jury  never  even  saw  the 
winning  entry. 

Two  Wull  Street  Journal  re¬ 
porters,  Monro«*  W.  Karmin  and 
Stanley  W.  Penn,  shared  the 
award  for  their  exposure  of  a 
link  between  .American  crime 
and  gambling  in  the  Bahamas. 
(E&P,  May  (5,  page  12). 

Sann  reported  that  the  five 
men  on  his  jury  voted  unani¬ 
mously  that  the  prize  go  to  Drew’ 
Pearson  and  Jack  .Anderson, 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate  Wash¬ 
ington  columnists,  for  their  dis¬ 
closure  of  financial  double  deal¬ 
ing  which  led  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee’s  censure  motion 
against  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dofld 
(I).-Conn.). 

The  Post  editor  wrote: 

“The  Pulitzer  rules  call  for 
the  jurors  to  list  their  selections 
in  alphal)etical  order.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  must  l)e 
known  our  jury  felt  so  strongly 
altout  the  Pearson- Anderson 
revelations  concerning  Sen. 
Dodd  that  we  listed  our  choices 
in  order  of  preference.  The  five 
editors  also  took  into  account 
the  columnists’  disclosures  in¬ 
volving  Rep.  .Adam  Clayton 
Powell’s  conduct  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Lalwr 
Committee — dating  back  to  IQfi.l 
and  continuing  into  1960.  The 
vote  for  Pearson  and  Anderson 
was  unanimous.” 

Six  Noniinulii>ii» 

The  editor  then  listed  five 
other  nominations  hiS'  jury  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  .Advisory  Board 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  which 
actually  chooses  the  winners. 
The  awards  then  are  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Universit.v.  The  .Advisory 
Board  selects  the  .  winners  and 
.sometimes  does  not  follow  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  juries,  which 
are  not  asked  to  choose  a  winner 
but  merely  to  screen  the  mul¬ 
tiple  entries  and  recommend 
alnmt  a  half  dozen  for  the  .Ad¬ 
visory  Board’s  consideration. 
The  Trustees  rarely  set  aside  a 
recommendation  by  the  .Advisory 
Board,  but  they  have  done  .so  in 
the  past. 

E&P  learned  that  the  Karmin- 
Penn  entry  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  submitted  in  the 
Local  Refjort  ing — 1  nvest  igative 


category.  The  jury  for  that  cate¬ 
gory  felt  it  was  a  fine  entry  but 
should  not  l»e  considered  in  that 
category  and  sent  it  along  to  the 
International  Reporting  jury. 

While  the  Karmin-Penn  entry 
was  not  considered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Reporting  jury,  on  which 
Sann  served,  it  actually  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  two  other  juries  be¬ 
fore  it  went  l)efore  the  .Advisory 
Board  for  judging. 

Culeg(tr>'  Changed 

The  .Advisory  Board  felt  the 
Karmin-Penn  entry  did  not 
properly  fit  either  the  Local  Re- 
porti  ng — I  n vest  igat  i  ve  category, 
in  which  it  originally  was  en¬ 
tered,  or  the  International  Re¬ 
porting  category,  to  which  it  had 
l>een  transferred  by  the  former 
jury.  The  .Advisory  Board,  as  it 
occasionally  has  done  in  the  past, 
.switched  the  entry  to  National 
Reporting  category  for  consider¬ 
ation  on  the  theory  that  the 
national  crime  syndicate  is  more 
properly  a  national  reporting 
subject. 

There  were  six  choices  l)efore 
the  .Advisory  Board  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Reporting  Prize.  It  was 
learned  that  Karmin  and  Penn 
won  over  Pearson  and  .Anderson 
by  a  close  vote. 

Nearly  every  year  there  is  a 
controversy  over  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  by  newspapermen  who  do 
not  fully  understand  the  compli¬ 
cated  practices  and  powers  of 
the  thre«‘  bodies  involved — the 
.screening  juries,  the  .Advisory 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Columbia  University. 

Miller  Explains 

Paul  .Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Associated  Press,  is 
a  meml)er  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
.Advisory  Board.  In  his  “Editor’s 
Week”  column,  he  answered 
those  who  almost  annually  chal¬ 
lenge  and  as.sail  the  .Advisory 
Board.  He  wrote: 

“What  they  should  under¬ 
stand,  but  won’t  or  don’t,  is  that 
the  mechanism  moves  like  this: 

“Each  year  juries  of  three  to 
five  editors  from  around  the 
country  are  apiwinted  to  judge 
entries  in  the  various  Pulitzer 
Prize  categories — one  jury  as¬ 
signed  to  newspaper  public  serv¬ 
ice  entries,  one  to  international 
news,  one  to  national  news,  etc. 

“Each  of  these  juries  then 
s“lects  the  three,  from  a  half- 
dozen  l)est  entries  in  its  cate¬ 
gory,  and  prepares  a  report.  The 
rej)ort  may  not  cite  any  as  the 


jury’s  No.  1  choice,  merely 
noting  that  all  are  worthy  of 
consideration;  or  it  may  state 
its  rating  in  1,  2,  3  order. 

“But  no  matter  in  what  order 
the  tops  may  be  presented  by  the 
juries  to  the  Advisory  Board,  it 
is  the  Advisory  Board’s  job  to 
make  the  decision,  to  pick  the 
winner  in  each  category. 

Final  Power 

“The  .Advisory  Board  submits 
its  list  of  prize-winners  to  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  They  have  final  power  of 
approval,  yet  rarely  indeed  re¬ 
ject  an  Advisory  Board  choice. 

“The  .Advisory  Board  fre¬ 
quently  goes  against  a  jur>’ 
choice.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
Board  to  move  a  jury  choice  out 
of  one  category  and  give  it  a 
prize  elsewhere,  leaving  the  cate¬ 
gory  in  which  the  particular 
exhibit  was  entered  to  some 
other  entry. 

“It  is  always  a  matter  of  some 
note,  as  it  was  this  week,  when 
it  becomes  known  that  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  has  not  gone  along 
with  a  jury  recommendation. 

“First  public  reaction  is  that 
the  .Advisory  Board  has  ‘over¬ 
ruled  the  jury.’  That’s  no  crime. 
.Again,  it’s  the  Advisory  Board’s 
job  to  consider  carefully  the 
recommendations  presented  to  it 
— but  then  to  make  its  own 
choice. 

“If  this  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  no  Advisory  Board. 
The  juries’  recommendations 
would  be  final.” 

‘The  Outraged  Ix>s<*r’ 

Miller  wrote  earlier  in  his 
column: 

“Of  course,  the  outraged  loser 
we  have  ever  with  us.  All  can 
read  him. 

“But  the  observers  and  com¬ 
mentators  have  no  personal  axe 
to  grind — unless  they  have  a 
favorite  candidate  who  doesn’t 
win  an  expected  prize.  Yet 
many,  and  certainly  the  dis¬ 
appointed,  raise  the  cry  every 
year  that  there  is  something 
somehow  sinister  somewhere,  if 
awards  do  not  roll  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  expected  schedule. 

• 

622  in  ‘J’  Classes 

Colombia,  Mo. 

Students  attending  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  come  from  39  states 
and  seven  foreign  countries  to 
make  up  a  total  enrollment  of  622 
students,  Dean  Earl  English  has 
announced.  About  one-fourth  are 
graduate  students.  .'STS  students 
are  enrolled  as  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  and  47  others  are  dually 
enrolled  —  coupling  home  eco¬ 
nomics  or  agriculture  with  their 
journalism  courses. 
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Division  Chiefs 
Are  Appointed 
At  Miami  Herald 

Miami 

Eight  newly-created  positions 
of  division  directors  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  were 
announced  this  w’eek  by  Alvah 
H.  Chapman  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager.  i 

The  division  directors  are: 

Howard  Grothe,  advertising. 

James  A.  Renbarger,  finance 
and  administration. 

Harold  J.  Jurgensmeyer,  sub-  ' 
sidiaries  and  special  projects. 

Thomas  J.  Corcoran,  produc¬ 
tion. 

James  Keeley,  research. 

Harry  Greene,  maintenance. 

Michael  F.  Tynan,  circulation. 

A  director  of  personnel  to  re¬ 
place  the  late  Harry  H.  Horton 
will  be  announced  soon. 

Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 
handles  the  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion,  circulation  and  business  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
the  Miami  News,  editorially  in¬ 
dependent  newspapers. 

Grothe  named  Claude  Lathrop 
as  retail  advertising  manager. 

He  has  been  retail  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Also  named  to 
new  jobs  in  advertising  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Ward,  special  sales  man¬ 
ager,  and  Jack  Kinnin,  assistant 
to  the  advertising  director.  > 

In  Keeley’s  division,  Kenneth 
Schurr  was  named  to  the  new 
position  of  advanced  systems 
development  manager.  Other 
appointments  are:  Clark  Lam¬ 
bert,  data  processing  manager, 
and  Robert  Busch,  management 
engineering  manager. 

Production  division  moves  in¬ 
cluded  the  appointment  of  Clay¬ 
ton  Gillette  as  newsprint  han¬ 
dling  supervisor,  Corcoran’s 
three  assistant  production  di¬ 
rectors  are  C.  J.  Watters,  W.  V. 
Harwell  and  Fred  McCann. 

Renbarger  announcerl  two 
new  positions  with  Charles 
Woodard  as  internal  auditor  and 
James  Smith  as  assistant  to  the 
controller. 

Greene  announced  the  estab-  ‘ 
lishment  of  two  departments 
under  the  maintenance  division 
by  naming  Thomas  Foley  as 
lu’oduction  maintenance  man¬ 
ager  and  Fred  Bowlan  as  build¬ 
ing  maintenance  manager. 

• 

Disaster  Relief  Gifts 

The  Gannett  Company,  new 
owner  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re- 
public,  contributed  $1,000  to  the 
Disaster  Rhlief  Fund  of  Rock 
River  Chapter,  American  Red  • 
Cross,  after  a  tornado  struck 
Belvidere,  Ill.,  April  21. 
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For  the  Record 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  Association  of  National  Advertisers  ruled  itself  out  this 
week  as  the  sponsoring  organization  of  a  study  of  television  rating 
techniques.  The  1400-member  advertiser  group  was  challenged  by 
Leo  Bogart,  general  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  (April  29  &  May  6,  E&P)  to  “take  the  lead  in  conducting 
a  full-scale  comparative  study  of  television  audience  research 
methods  and  to  develop  a  realistic  yardstick  of  audience  size.” 
Bogart  pledged  $10,000  of  Bureau  funds  to  help  finance  the 
project. 

In  confirming  the  pledge  and  challenge  with  Samuel  Thurm, 
chairman  of  the  ANA  and  vicepresident  of  advertising  for  Lever 
Brothers  Company,  Bogart  said  “Advertisers  will  believe  such  a 
study  only  if  they  pay  for  it  and  control  it.” 

Peter  Allport,  president  of  ANA,  said  the  board  of  directors, 
which  met  May  9,  briefly  discussed  Bogart’s  proposal  and  “neither 
rejected  or  accepted  it.”  However,  Allport  said  the  board  believes 
that  a  television  ratings  study  requires  much  preparation  and 
“if  it  should  be  conducted,  with  or  without  ANA’s  participation, 
the  logical  group  should  be  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation.” 
Allport  said  the  amount  of  money  required  to  finance  the  research 
was  also  a  “factor”  in  ruling  out  ANA  as  the  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganization.  “No  one  knows  for  sure  how  much  a  study  like  this 
would  cost,”  he  said,  “but  we  are  told  it  could  cost  up  to 
$750,000.” 

.  .  .  From  September  12,  the  first  day  the  paper  was  published, 
to  April  :t0,  the  World  Journal  Tribune  carried  15,667,750  lines  of 
advertising,  according  to  Media  Records  measurements,  as  follows : 

Evening  Sunday 

Retail  Display  5,647,236  3,600,606 

General  Display  .  1,965,372  1,110,880 

Automotive  Display  .  640,407  95,101 

Financial  Display  800,869  76,092 

Total  9,053,884  4,288,679 

Classified  1,576,463  641,848 

Legal  103,798  78 

Total  Advertising  10,734,145  4,930,605 

. . .  Department  stores  accounted  for  2.8  million  lines  of  weekday 
display  and  1.85  million  of  Sunday  display  advertising  during 
the  paper’s  less  than  8  months  existance.  While  Macy’s  and 
Giml^l’s  relied  heavily  on  the  WJT,  other  big  advertisers  such 
as  E.J.  Korvette,  Alexander’s,  S.  Klein  and  May’s  failed  to  come 
in  to  the  paper.  The  same  was  true  for  the  major  supermarket 
chains  except  A&P,  which  was  represented  on  the  food  pages 
each  week.  .  .  . 

Birmingham,  Alabama,  standard  metropolitan  area  has  been 
enlarged  to  include  three  more  counties,  boosting  the  city  to 
44th  position  nationally  .  .  .  .  A1  Griffin,  advertising  director  of 
the  Halifax  (N.S.)  Chronicle  Herald,  sold  another  i6-page,  full- 
size  supplement  to  the  local  food  broker  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row  .  .  .  What  Are  They  Doing  Now:  Robert  L.  Sala,  21  years 
with  Pacific  Coast  newspaper  reps,  Fitzpatrick  Associates,  has 
been  elected  president  and  manager  of.  the  Los  Angeles  office  .  .  . 
G.  Stephen  Hammer,  reporter  for  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  later  correspondent  for  Business  Week,  has  gone  to 
work  as  a  public  relations  account  executive  for  Rumrill-Hoyt  in 
Rochester  .  .  .  Walter  J.  Luckasavage,  a  senior  salesman  with  the 
Branham  Company  since  1963,  is  now  servicing  non-automotive 
accounts  for  Peterson  Publishing  Company  .  .  .  Arthur  T.  Leon, 
ex-ad  manager  of  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Washington  Daily 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  most  recently  sales  rep  on  the 
ill-fated  Dimensions  in  Living  supp,  has  gone  with  Asta  Travel 
News  magazine  as  ad  director.  .  .  . 

James  E.  Duncan,  who  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News  shortly  after  WW  II,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  N.W.  Ayer  &  Son  and  made  manager  of 
the  agency’s  Detroit  office  .  .  .  Whitney’s  Parade  magazine  reports 
the  sale  of  184  pages  of  advertising  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1967,  a  25-page  lead  over  last  year.  Orders  for  the  full  year  are 
38%  ahead  of  same  date  in  ’66  .  .  .  Newspapers  in  key  markets 
get  Burnett’s  White  Satin  Gin  campaign  by  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
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.  .  .  Newspaper  reps  see  a  big  gin  promotion  coming  out  of  Wells, 
Rich  &  Greene  for  Boodles,  a  new’  account  .  .  .  General  Wine  and 
Spirits  Co.  has  assigned  Leroux  Liqueurs  and  Brandies  any  Myers 
Rum  to  Leber  Katz  Paccione  .  .  .  Kelly  Services  (formerly  Kelly 
Girl  Service),  a  temporarj-  help  agency,  has  been  assigned  to 
Campbell-Ewald  .  .  .  Royal-Globe  Insurance  Companies  is  now 
handled  by  Ted  Bates  &  Co.  .  .  .  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp.  moves  to  Doyle  Dane  Beinbach  for  all  phases  of  the 
company’s  $15  million  ad  program.  Sylvania  portion  may  be 
moved  out  of  DDB  if  line  “appears  to  be  competitive”  with  Sony, 
George  P.  Norton,  vp-advertising  said.  .  .  . 

Government  of  the  Bahamas  has  l  etained  The  Interpublic  Group 
of  Companies  for  advertising,  public  relations,  research  and  sales 
promotional  services.  The  services  will  be  administered  by  Com¬ 
munications  Affiliates  Bahamas  Ltd.,  a  new  Interpublic  company 
in  Nassau  w’ith  McCann-Erickson  in  New  York  managing  the 
advertising  .  .  .  Mothers  are  saluted  on  their  Day  by  “Miss 
Clairol  and  the  hairdressers  of  America”,  so  the  ad  says,  with 
full-page  displays  in  the  Neiv  York  Times  and  Washington  Post. 

Ernest  A.  Jones,  elected  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams.  Charles  F.  Adams,  son  of  the 
founders,  succeeds  51  yeai-  old  Jones,  who  during  his  12  year 
tenure  as  president,  guided  agency  from  $38  million  in  billings 
and  26  clients  to  $100  million  and  97  accounts  .  .  .  Previously 
unrepresented  Napolean  (Ohio)  Northwest-Signal  has  named  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Representatives  to  sell  national  space. 

Florida  Food  Field’s  publisher  and  editor,  Lou  Pen-one,  w-ho  as 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for  30 
years,  had  trouble  getting  his  clients’  “new-s”  releases  past  City 
Editor  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  harljors  no  hard  feelings  for  the 
Knight  Newspapers’  new  development  vicepresident.  Perrone  gave 
Monty,  w’ho  leaves  The  American  Press  Institute  on  July  1,  front 
I)age  play  and  reprinted  the  Evening  News’  editorial  which  cited 
Curtis  as  a  “newsmen’s  new.sman.”  .  .  .  Handling  more  of  Max 
Dane’s  public  relations  chores  these  days  at  Doyle  Dane  Bei  nbach 
is  onetime  E&P  and  Journal  American  staffer,  Doris  Willens, 
wife  of  Hearst  Headline  editor  Milt  Kaplan  .  .  .  Richard  Stephens, 
ex-senior  vp  in  charge  of  public  relations  at  Kastor,  F'oote,  Hilton 
&  Atherton  (now  Emerson  Foote  Inc.)  reportedly  going  to  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Roll  agency. 

Ex-Newsman  at  JWT 
Helps  WJT  People 

An  employment  center  where  before  it  closed.  He  is  a  former 
World  Journal  Tribune  workers  actor. 

can  turn  for  help  has  been  es-  Parrella,  who  lost  his  job  at 
tablished  by  three  newspaper  the  Herald  Tribune  when  it 
reporters  now-  employed  by  J.  merged  with  the  Journal  Amer- 
Walter  Thompson  Company’s  lean  and  World  Telegram  &  Sun 
public  relations  department.  last  year,  said  that  many  of  the 

The  center  which  is  preparing  secretaries  at  JWT  are  cutting 
and  distributing  job  resumes  their  lunch  hour  short  to  assist 
and  also  compiling  a  list  of  in  the  preparation  of  the  job 
prospective  employers  is  being  resumes.  They  write  them  on 
operated  by  the  world’s  largest  an  index  card  from  information 
advertising  agency  free  of  which  the  individual  supplies, 
charge  to  the  individuals  avail-  “Writing  the  resumes,”  Par¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  service.  rella  said,  “seems  to  be  the  one 

Heading  up  the  operation  is  a  item  that  gives  a  man  the  most 
former  New  York  Herald  Trib-  trouble.” 

une  staffer.  Bob  Parrella.  As-  Six  advertising  agencies  were 
sisting  him  are  Myriad  Peake  interested  in  hiring  editorial 
and  Larry  Lienau.  The  two  people  for  copy  writing  jobs, 
volunteered  to  set  up  the  cen-  Two  openings  with  government 
ter  and  authorization  was  given  agencies  (Voice  of  America) 
by  Loy  Baxter,  the  agency’s  were  among  136  jobs  listed  by 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub-  Parrella. 

lie  relations  without  hesitation.  The  salaries  ranged  from  $70 
“Spend  whatever  you  need,”  he  a  week  for  a  mail  room  em- 
told  them.  ployee  with  an  agency  to  $20,000 

The  center  is  located  on  the  as  a  trade  publication  editor. 
14th  floor  in  the  Graybar  Build-  “The  interesting  part  about 
ing  at  420  Lexington  Avenue,  the  mail  room  job,”  Parrella 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  .said,  “is  that  the  agency  wants 
stop  in  was  a  man  who  had  been  to  hire  a  person  who  is  50  years 
hired  by  the  WJT  only  a  day  or  older.” 


Pictures  of  1966  E&P  Promotion  Contest  Award  Winners 


1.  Classified  adverfising  promotion 

2.  Retail  advertising  promotion 

3.  National  advertising  presentations 

4.  Classified  advertising  promotion 


5.  Public  Relations 

6.  Circulation  promotion 

7.  Retail  promotion 

8.  Newspaper  research 
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Winners 

Classification  I — National  Advertising  Trade  Paper  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  New  York  News 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Tribune 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Seattle  Times 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Tacoma  News-Tribune 

Classification  2 — National  Advertising  Direct  Mail  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Detroit  Free  Press 
Certificate  of  Merit:  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Examiner 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner 

Classification  3 — National  advertising  presentation 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  South  Bend  Tribune 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Moline  Daily  Dispatch  and  Rock  Island 
Argus 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Pasadena  Independent  Star-News 

Classification  3a — National  advertising  presentations,  audio-visual 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  &  States-Item 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Detroit  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

Certificate  of  Merit:  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 

Classification  A — Retail  Advertising  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  ...  .  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
FIRST  PRIZE:  Boston  Globe 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Los  Angeles  Times 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Appleton  Post  Crescent 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Calg^ary  (Alt.)  Herald 


32nd  Annual 

Editor  &  Pubusher 

Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 

Classification  5 — Classified  Advertising  Promotion 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Greensboro  Daily  News- Record 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  San  Mateo  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 

Classification  6 — Circulation/Editorial  Promotion 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Chicago  Daily  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Houston  Post 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Louisville  Courier- Journal 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Staten  Island  Advance 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Advance 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News 

Classification  7 — Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Detroit  News 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Long  Beach  Independent  Press-Telegram 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Jersey  Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor 

Classification  8 — Public  Relations/Community  Service 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Los  Angeles  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  East  St.  Louis  Metro  East  Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  &  Star-Journal 

Classification  9 — Research 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Sacramento  Union 
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PROMOTION  AWARDS 


Judges  Find  Variety 
And  Give  53  Awards 


By  (ieorjie  ^  ilt 


Variety  was  the  keynote  of  national  advertising  presenta- 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  32nd  an-  tions  (printed) ;  national  adver- 
nual  Newspaper  Promotion  tising  presentations  (audio- 
Awards  Competition.  Entries  visual);  retail  advertising  pro- 
ran  the  gamut  from  simple,  un-  motion,  classified  promotion,  cir- 
mounted  tearpages  of  in-paper  culation  editorial  promotion; 
advertisements  to  huge,  crated  circulation  carrier  promotion; 
three-dimensional  exhibits,  from  public  relations  and  community 
mimeographed  research  reports  ser\-ice;  and  newspaper  research, 
to  full-length  sound  and  color  Separate  categories  are  included 
motion  pictures.  in  the  competition  for  news- 

Nine  panels  of  judges  from  papers  with  over- 100 ,000  and 
midwest  advertising,  publishing,  under-10(»,000  circulation, 
public  relations,  research  and  The  awards  are  being  pre¬ 
journalism  organizations  scrut-  sented  to  representatives  of  the 
inized  tables  loaded  with  scrap-  winning  newspapers  at  the  an- 
books  and  iwrtfolios  in  three  nual  conference  of  the  National 
three-room  suites  of  the  Shera-  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa- 
ton-Jefferson  Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  tion,  5lay  14-18,  at  the  Sheraton- 
narrowing  the  field  over  a  two-  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Hob¬ 
day  period,  finally  coming  up  ert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and 
with  16  First  Prize  plaque  win-  president  of  Editor  &  Pi  B- 
ners,  and  37  nominations  for  lisher  will  present  the  awards 
Certificates  of  Merit.  at  an  Awards  Luncheon  on  Tues- 

With  a  total  of  53  awards,  day.  May  16. 
seven  newspapers  won  more  On  Wednesday,  May  17,  first 
than  one  award,  with  the  Chi-  prize  winners  will  appear  on  an 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  \ews  afternoon  panel  program,  “We’ll 
and  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde-  Show  You  How  We  Did  It.”  The 
pendent- Journal  each  winning  in  session  for  newspapers  with 
three  classifications,  and  the  under-100,()()0  circulation  will  1h> 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Chicago  moderated  by  Dale  Laskowski, 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Xews  and  Milwaukee  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagruph, 
Journal  and  Sentinel  each  taking  NNPA  Exhibits  co-chairman; 
two  awards.  and  the  over-100,000  circulation 

New  highs  were  hit  in  volume  group  will  be  moderated  by 
of  entries  in  several  classifica-  George  Wilt,  Editor  &  Prii- 
tions,  although  the  total  volume  lisher,  exhibits  co-chairman.  All 
of  entries  was  down  slightly  entries  in  the  competition  will 
from  the  1965  high  of  nearly  a  be  exhibited  throughout  the 
thousand.  About  forty  cam-  four-day  conference  on  the 
paigns  of  trade  paper  adver-  hotel’s  ballroom  balcony, 
tising  were  viewed  by  the  judges, 

and  public  relations  classifica-  Judges’  Coniment 

tion  judges  examined  about  60  Walter  Armbruster,  D’Arcy 
programs.  Audio-visual  presen-  Advertising;  Alan  Oglander, 
tations  judges  viewed  30  film  Commercial  Letter;  and  Lou 
and  slide  market  and  advertising  Meyer,  George  Savin  Adver- 
presentations,  with  combined  tising  Agency ;  who  judged  the 
viewing  time  of  nearly  seven  trade  paper  Advertising  and  di- 

rect  mail  classifications,  were 
Basis  of  Judging  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the 

entries,  but  remarked  on  the 
Judging  was  based  on  creativ-  small  number  of  entries  sub- 
ity  of  promotion  ideas,  imple-  mitted  by  newspapers  with 
mentation  of  the  various  proj-  under- 100,000  circulation.  For 
ects,  with  a  point  basis  used —  this  reason  they  did  not  present 
scoring  for  copy,  layout,  design,  any  Certificates  of  Merit  for 
art,  typography,  reproduction  trade  papers,  or  a  First  Prize 
and  other  factors,  with  heavy  in  the  direct  mail  group.  They 
emphasis  on  the  results  of  the  praised  the  New  York  News’ 
promotions,  as  described  in  the  award  winner  in  the  trade  paper 
entries,  when  available.  classification  “for  its  effective- 

Classifications  in  the  compe-  ness  as  an  attitude  campaign, 
tition  include:  National  adver-  attacking  a  problem  and  getting 
tising  promotion  trade  paper  ad-  nt  it  with  force.” 
vertising;  direct  mail  promotion;  (Continued  on  page  26) 


FILM  CRITICS — St.  Louis  audio-visual  experts  who  sat  through 
thirty  slide  and  film  presentations  to  come  up  with  the  winners  were 
Ed  Kantor,  Technisonic  Studios;  Mike  Swank,  Swank,  Inc.;  and  Mrs. 
Mildred  Adams,  FalstafI  Brewery. 


RETAILING  EXPERTS  judged  the  local  advertising  promotion.  Lett 
to  right,  William  Miller,  Famous-Barr;  Gerald  Satterlee,  Stix,  Baer 
&  Fuller;  and  Arthur  Anderson,  Scruggs,  Vandervoort,  Barney. 


WIDE  VARIETY  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  entries  gets  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  James  N.  McClure,  Washington  University  journalism 
professor;  Bob  Hillard,  Fleischman-Hillard  Public  Relations;  and 
Dr.  Howard  Long,  dean  of  journalism.  Southern  Illinois  University. 
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Newspapers  Must  Change 
Appeal  to  Agency  Triad 


|{y  Paul  J.  Caravatt  Jr. 

( lliairmaii,  The  Marselialk 

Regrettably  I  have  felt  foi* 
some  time  now  that  newspapers 
have  definitely  lost  their  auto¬ 
matic  “top  of  mind”  as  far  as 
the  placing  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  is  concerned.  And  having 
lost  this  top  of  mind,  I  person¬ 
ally  believe  that  you,  as  the  key 
sellers  of  .newspaper  space,  are 
in  danger  of  losing  ever  increas¬ 
ing  amounts  of  business — unless 
you  start  acting  right  now. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 
First,  let’s  clarify  that  I  am 
talking  strictly  about  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  advertising  of  a  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  product  in 
your  local  .newspaper.  I  am  not 
talking  about  local  advertising 
in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
whether  it  be  that  of  a  local  re¬ 
tailer  or  co-op  placed  for  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  by  a  local 
dealer.  1  am  talking  strictly 
about  the  1000-,  1500-line,  or 
full-page  ad  that  is  made  up  in 
New  York  or  Chicago  or  wher¬ 
ever  by  an  advertising  agency 


r.umpuiiy 

lem.  They  talk  before  an  ad  is 
written,  while  ads  are  written, 
and  after  they  are  written.  This 
group  works  closely  together, 
and  each  part  of  the  group  is 
as  important  as  the  next.  One 
part  gathers  information,  an¬ 
alyzes  it,  and  they  all  study  it. 
Not  an  ad  is  written  until  all 
three  groups  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  product,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  competition,  etc.  And 
each  party  in  the  group  listens 
i-espectfully  to  what  the  others 
have  to  say.  When  a  general 
decision  is  reached  on  direction, 
all  move  forward  together. 

What  does  this  have  to  do 
with  .newspapers?  Simply  this: 
Two  of  these  three  people  are 
not  professionally  trained  media 
people.  One  of  the  three  (crea¬ 
tive)  usually  has  absolutely  no 
idea  nor  concem  (nor  should 
he)  for  rates,  cost  per  thousand, 
etc. 

Decision  on  Objectives 


(Part  of  an  address  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Presidents’  Luncheon  of 
New  Y'ork  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  May  3.) 


any  strong  opinions  about  news¬ 
papers  in  particular.  Gentle¬ 
men,  they  certainly  do.  Their 
opinion  is  that  newspapers  are 
not  the  vital  news  medium  they 
used  to  be.  Television  has  el¬ 
bowed  its  way  in.  “Television 
gives  you  immediacy,”  they  say, 
and,  “it  gives  you  the  sight  ancl 
sound  of  the  actual  event.”  Now 
you  know  and  I  know  that  this 
isn’t  the  whole  story.  You  can’t 
possibly  get,  except  in  an  hour- 
long  documentary,  if  then,  the 
depth  and  detail  and  even  feel 
of  a  major  news  event  that 
new’spapers  can  give  you  with 
their  ability  to  print  as  many 
words  as  necessary  to  tell  a 
complete  story. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  of  my  associates,  news- 


Legislator  Runs» 

Opinion  Poll  in  Ad 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  recent  advertisement  in  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Evening 
News  by  a  state  representative, 
George  W.  Gekas,  illustrated  the 
pulling  power  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  ad,  with  a  message  from 
Gekas  and  his  picture,  was  in 
the  form  of  an  opinion  poll,  cov¬ 
ering  major  issues  facing  his 
constituents  in  the  Harrisburg 
Legislative  District.  It  required 
a  written  return  on  the  part  of 
readers  from  his  district.  Post¬ 
age  was  not  included.  He  re¬ 
ceived  811  responses. 

The  poll  did  not  include  any 
questions  requiring  an  opinion 
on  national  or  international 
topics  like  Vietnam. 

Gekas  used  the  results  of  the 
poll  in  legislative  voting  so  that 
he  could  “reflect  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents.” 

• 

Prejiideiil  of  Carl  Ally 

Carl  Ally  Inc.  has  named 
James  M.  Durfee  president  and 
copy  chief.  Durfee,  a  founder  of 
the  agency,  previously  held  the 
post  of  executive  vicepresident 
and  copy  chief.  In  addition  to 
his  new  duties  in  the  area  of 
administration,  he  will  continue 


and  then  is  shipped  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  right  across  the 
country. 

’I''<»ught  Or  Resisted’ 

And  what  I  am  sayLng  is  that 
the  decision  to  place  much  of 
this  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  that  used  to  be 
made  automatically  is  now  not 
only  not  automatic,  but  it  is 
fought,  or  resisted,  or  what  is 
even  more  disastrous,  isn’t  even 
considered.  Now,  this  personal 
opinion  of  mine  wouldn’t  really 
be  important  if  it  weren’t  shared 
by  other  generalists  like  me — 
and — even  more  importantly,  if 
we  weren’t  in  an  era  in  which 
agencies  are  changing  their 
method  of  operation.  It  may  not 
be  readily  apparent  to  anyone 
except  the  closest  obseiwer  from 
the  outside,  but  what  could  look 
like  a  slight  alteration  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  actually  having  a  definite 
effect  on  you. 

Many  of  today’s  hot  agencies, 
today’s  progressive  agencies, 
are  not  really  creative  agencies 
or  marketing  agencies,  although 
that  is  the  way  there  are  cate¬ 
gorized.  They  are  really  three- 


What  I  am  saying  is  that  long 
before  final  media  decisions  are 
made  today,  this  group  will  sit 
and  discuss  everything  they 
know  about  the  client  and  his 
product  or  service,  everything 
the  competition  is  doing,  and 
then  working  as  a  team  they 
will  decide  what  the  objectives 
are.  And  the  creative  man  or 
account  man  or  media  man  any¬ 
where  along  the  line  may  say, 
“This  campaign  just  naturally 
calls  for  newspapers  or 
(whether  you  want  to  admit  it 
or  not)  television  or  magazines, 
or  so  forth.” 

If  at  the  very  start  of  these 
meetings  creative  and  account 
and  media  decide  that  this  is 
a  product  that  calls  just  for 
television,  then  90%  of  the 
creative  effort  will  probably  go 
into  television,  90%  of  the 
thinking  will  go  into  television, 
and  by  the  time  that  you  hear 
about  a  media  plan  being  writ¬ 
ten,  there  is  very  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  group  will  change 
its  mind  from  television  to 
new'sprint. 

Opinion  of  Newspapers 


papers  are  no  longer  the  vital 
news  medium  they  used  to  be. 

What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
the  national  advertiser?  Well, 
I  can  tell  you  that  10  years  ago 
everyone  automatically  consi<l- 
ered  newspapers  as  the  intro¬ 
ductory  advertising  medium. 

IxK'al  Coverage 

Instead  of  concentrating  on 
the  one  major  point  that  news¬ 
papers  offer  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  i.e.,  immediacy  and  depth 
of  local  coverage,  you  have  got¬ 
ten  off  into  a  flock  of  ancillary 
benefits.  For  instance,  I  con¬ 
stantly  hear  pitches  about  how’ 
great  the  feature  writers  are  in 
a  certain  newspaper  or  how  a 
newspaper  is  using  ROP  color 
or  Specta-color  in  an  unusual 
manner. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  stressing  these  im¬ 
portant  points,  but  I  think  they 
are  being  stressed  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  newspapers’  major  value. 
When  you  add  to  this  the  hard 
selling  that  television  has  done 
of  late,  you  have  compounded 
(Contimied  on  page  22) 


to  be  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  agency’s  Copy  De¬ 
partment.  Amil  Gargano,  also  an 
agency  founder,  will  assume  the 
post  of  executive  vicepresident 
and  continue  to  function  as 
creative  director. 

• 

Ciiiiartl  Ad  Manager 

Roger  L.  Pappin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Cunard  Line  in  the  United 
States.  He  succeeds  George  L. 
O’Reilly,  who  was  recently 
named  public  relations  manager 
of  the  firm.  Pappin  joins  Cunard 
after  11  years  with  American 
Airlines  where  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

• 

Agency  Chairman 

Philadephia 
The  board  of  directors  of 
Gray  &  Rogers  announced  the 
election  of  Jerome  B.  Gray  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  agency. 
The  board  also  elected  David  B. 
Arnold  president  and  William  S. 
Kinney,  Jr.,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 


sided  agencies. 


I’ve  been  a  part  of  these 


If  you  could  get  inside  and  three-sided  meetings  many  a 
study  agencies  today,  I  know  time  in  recent  months — and  par- 
you’d  find  that  most  of  them  ticularly  since  I  agreed  to  make 
work  this  way  (unofficially,  if  this  speech,  I  have  been  direct- 
not  officially)  —  three  people  ing  questions  to  my  nonmedia 
meet  and  they  talk  about  the  specialist  friends  in  order  to  find 
client’s  total  marketing  prob-  out  whether  or  not  they  held 
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PR  Firm  Evaluates 
Publicity  and  Ads 


In  order  for  publicity  to  be 
a  hard-nosed  marketing  tool,  it 
must  generate  activity  that  can 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  return 
on  the  dollar  spent  for  it,  Carl 
Ruff,  New  York  public  relations 
counselor,  said  at  an  American 
Management  Association  brief¬ 
ing  session  on  Public  Relations 
Activities  May  8  in  New  York 
City. 

Product  publicity  is  the  one 
public  relations  task  that  lends 
itself  most  easily  to  measure¬ 
ment  and  evaluation,  said  Ruff, 
who  is  chairman  of  Ruff,  Kick 
and  McAuliffe. 

He  said  his  firm  had  worked 
out  a  method  which,  while  not 
foolproof,  was  enabling  it  to 
measure  the  value  of  product 
publicity. 

7  to  1  Rulio 

To  evaluate  the  dollar  return 
on  one  client’s  public  relations 
investment,  Ruff,  Kiek  and  Mc¬ 
Auliffe  analyzed  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived  from  media  product  ad¬ 
vertising  in  relation  to  its  costs 
and  producti\"ity  and  compared 
them  to  the  public  relations  bud¬ 
get  and  its  inquiry-producing 
record. 

In  the  case  of  this  client  (a 
Michigan  furniture  manufac¬ 
turer),  the  firm  discovered  that 
publicity  outpulled  advertising 
for  one  product  system  by  a 
ratio  of  seven  to  one.  To  have 
obtained,  through  advertising, 
the  number  of  inquiries  which 
publicity  generated  over  a  period 
of  15  months  would  have  cost 
the  client  $1,400,000  Ruff  re¬ 
ported. 

These  results,  Ruff  admitted, 
were  achievable  only  because  of 
an  ideal  parlay:  a  good  product, 
a  good  news  storj',  a  cooperative 
client,  time  to  plan  and  organize 
a  saturation  campaign. 

Measurable  inquiry  results, 
however,  do  not  negate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  institutional  edito¬ 
rial  credits  which  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  only  by  spending  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  amount  of  money,  he  said. 

Ruff  stated  that  his  firm  was 
trj'ing  to  tag  inquiries  produced 
by  publicity  so  that  they  could 
be  traced  through  the  distribu¬ 
tive  systems  of  its  clients  down 
to  sales.  He  cited  one  sale  which 
had  more  than  paid  for  the  en¬ 
tire  year’s  public  relations  bud¬ 
get. 

Subject  to  Copy  Changes 

“Public  relations  practition¬ 
ers,”  Ruff  declared,  “have  long 
made  bald  claims  about  the 
grreater  dollar-for-dollar  power 


of  editorial  material  over  adver¬ 
tising.  It’s  obv’ious  that  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  readers  and 
radio  listeners  and  tv  watchers 
six'nd  more  time  on  and  pay 
greater  attention  to  editorial 
material  than  they  do  to  adver¬ 
tising  copy. 

“But  as  we  all  know,  PR  does 
not  have  absolute  control  over 
its  choice  of  media  —  or  of  the 
pi'ecise  wording  of  the  message. 
If  we’re  good  we  get  our  cli¬ 
ent’s  or  our  management’s  story 
told  where  we  want  it  told.  But 
we  can’t  guarantee  this  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Nor  can  we  always  con¬ 
trol  the  changes  made  in  our 
lovingly  written  copy  by  a  har¬ 
ried  rewrite  desk  or  a  cynical 
copy  editor. 

“So  in  evaluating  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  public  relations 
against  advertising,  I,  for  one 
anyway,  had  no  way  of  proving 
that  editorial  material  generated 
by  public  relations  would  yield 
greater  numerical  response  or 
motivate  stronger  activity  than 
did  advertising  copy. 

“Now,  product  publicity  is  the 
one  public  relations  task  that 
lends  itself  most  easily  to  meas¬ 
urement  and  evaluation.  It’s 
also  the  area  that  rates  Number 
One  in  answer  to  the  questions 
asked  of  500  managements:  “In 
what  general  public  relations 
areas  has  your  organization  ob¬ 
tained  best  results  from  coun¬ 
selors?”  Product  publicity  rates 
57%  and  financial  public  rela¬ 
tions  44%  —  according  to  Tom 
Hopkinson’s  study. 

“My  first  objective  in  asking 
for  a  copy  of  the  client’s  records 
Avas  to  make  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  pulling  power  of 
the  publication  we  had  assumed 
would  be  important  to  us. 

“When  I  received  the  sheets, 
I  discovered  that  they  broke 


down  inquiries  and  marked 
those  received  from  advertising 
and  from  publicity.  I  was  there¬ 
fore  able  to  double-check  the 
pulling  power  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  advertising  as  well  as 
by  publcity. 

“But,  of  great  fascination  to 
me,  I  was  able,  finally,  to  see 
how  publicity  stacked  up  against 
advertising  in  producing  in¬ 
quiries. 

“Once  I  determined  the  pub- 
licity-to-advertising  ratio,  I  had 
a  basis,  at  long  last,  for  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  figure  for  the  dollar 
return  is  a  simple  matter  of 
isolating  product  queries,  deter¬ 
mining  their  sources,  checking 
the  comparative  in-depth  read¬ 
ership  of  specific  publications 
carrying  articles,  and  their 
space-rate  charges,  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  ratio.” 

Ruff  explained  that  his  firm’s 
assignment  from  Herman  Miller 
Inc.  of  Zeeland,  Mich.,  was  to 
concentrate  on  telling  the  story 
of  “Action  Office,”  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  office  equipment. 

“We  were  instructed  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  telling  the  story  of 
Action  Office  in  Fortune,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  Time,  and  News¬ 
week,”  Ruff  related. 

Where  Publirity  Ran 

“The  advertising  ran  from 
four-color,  full-page  stunning 
photographs  with  punchy  copy 
placed  in  Fortune,  Scientific 
American,  Interiors  and  the 
architectural  magazines,  to  a  10- 
insertion,  two-column-by-14-inch 
series  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“The  publicity  ran  from  a 
two-paragraph  inclusion  in  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  roundup  to 
two-thirds  of  a  page  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  Fortune,  three  pages 


with  pictures  in  Business  Week, 
a  double-page  spread  in  Satur-  f' 
day  Evening  Post  and  important  j 
coverage  in  the  architectural  I 
and  interior  design  publication! 
as  well  as  in  the  major  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

On  a  magazine-to-magazine 
basis,  Ruff  said  publicity  out- 
pulled  advertising  80  to  1  in  I 
one  architectural  publication. 
Fortune  advertising  outpulled 
2.5  to  1.  On  the  whole  the  ratio 
of  inquiries  of  advertising  to 
publicity  was  7  to  1. 

“Once  I  had  this  average  1  \ 
to  1  ratio,”  Ruff  said,  “I  com¬ 
missioned  an  advertising  agency 
space  buyer  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  publicity  at  space  rates,  i 
page  for  page,  column  for  col-  i 
umn,  as  if  the  publicity  were  [ 
ads.  I 

$197,000  ^  orlh  of  Space 

“Heretofore  I  had  always  dis¬ 
dained  making  a  space-rate  tab¬ 
ulation  of  publicity  for  my  cli¬ 
ents.  To  my  mind  it  was  as  mean¬ 
ingless  as  weighing  a  batch  of 
publicity  clips.  Now  I  felt  justi¬ 
fied  because  the  total  publicity 
space  rates  multiplied  by  seven 
would  represent  what  the  client 
would  have  had  to  spend  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  order  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  these  queries. 

“The  final  figrure,  a  qualitative 
analysis  of  public  relations  ef¬ 
fectiveness  by  inquiry  count,  re¬ 
vealed  that,  for  a  moderate  fee, 
the  client  had  obtained  $1,400,-  I 
000  of  query-pulling,  product¬ 
selling  and  attitude-reinforcing 
exposure  over  a  period  of  15 
months. 

“The  total  of  the  publicity 
measured  by  space  rates  was 
$197,000.  Multiplied  by  7  you 
get  $1,378,900  —  without  art 
and  production  charges. 


TIME  FOR  GILBEY'S— New  York  News  executives  enterteined  the 
Hon.  John  H.  P.  Gilbey  and  his  wife,  Maureen,  during  National 
Tavern  Month.  Pictured  in  the  News  dining  room,  from  the  left: 
Louis  Gold,  alcoholic  beverage  specialist  on  the  News'  ad  staff; 
Frank  Holeman,  assistant  to  the  executive  editor;  John  F.  Herrick, 
advertising  manager;  the  Gilbeys,  and  Sy  Leikand,  brand  manager, 
National  Distillers. 
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for  NEWS 
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Just  call  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations  serving 
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Walt  Graydon 
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C.  R.  Rockwell 
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W.  R.  Moore 

General  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 


GATEWAY  TO  AND  FROM 
THE  BOOMING  WEST 


Agency  Triad 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

the  problem.  In  other  words, 

,  first,  let’s  get  back  to  selling 
I  newspapers  for  what  they  really 
j  are — newsprint. 

i  Top  of  the  Mind 

This  very  naturally  leads  to 
another  opinion  that  I  ex¬ 
pressed.  Magazines  have  taken 
over  the  top  of  mind  in  promo¬ 
tion  advertising.  Well,  there  are 
two  moves  that  can  be  made 
here:  1)  Get  back  to  talking 
about  and  working  with  one  of 
your  very  basic  strengths — two 
strengths — that  no  national  me¬ 
dium  can  possibly  duplicate, 
i.e.,  your  relationship  with  the 
local  chains  and  retailers. 

When  I  first  started  working 
with  Lever  Brothers  and  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble,  the  local  news¬ 
paper  merchandising  man  was 
an  indispensable  part  of  every 
introductory  and  promotional 
campaign.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
'  dollar  for  every  hour  I  spent 
;  going  from  chain  to  chain  audit¬ 
ing  with  a  paper  merchandising 
man  or  being  introduced  to  deal¬ 
ers,  or  being  helped  at  the  chain. 
Thanks  to  the  profit  squeeze, 
this  sort  of  help  started  disap¬ 
pearing  about  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  I  think  that  was  a 
'  very  basic  mistake. 

Some  of  you  may  still  do  it, 
but  it  is  .not  done  in  general  the 
way  it  used  to  be.  I  firmly  think 
it  has  helped  magazines  sub¬ 
stantially  in  an  indirect  fashion. 
It  has  taken  away  your  personal 
rapport  with  one  of  the  men 
who  now  influences  media  de¬ 
cisions  but  isn’t  strictly  a  media 
man,  i.e.,  the  account  executive. 

PoH-er  at  Retail  Level 

I  would  suggest  that  at  least 
you  try  this  again.  Incidentally, 
let’s  not  underestimate  the  ef- 
I  feet  that  the  retailer  and  the 
chain  headquarters  have  on 
client  thinking.  I  can  remember 
when  many  a  chain  headquar¬ 


ters  insisted  upon  newspaper 
support.  Generally  today  I  know 
they  are  satisfied  with  television 
or  regional  editions  of  maga¬ 
zines.  Could  part  of  the  reason 
be  because  you  are  not  working 
with  them  as  closely  as  you  used 
to  in  your  home  town? 

This  leads  me  to  a  final  point. 

I  have  said  that  creative  people 
and  account  people  are  now  im¬ 
portant  in  media  selection.  How 
in  the  world  do  you  reach  them  ? 
You  certainly  can’t  call  on  every 
art  director  and  copywriter  in 
the  business.  Yet  you  have  got 
to  capture  their  interest  too. 
Well,  here  is  something  that  I 
think  you  have  got  to  do  as  a 
group.  Let  me  make  one  obser¬ 
vation. 

It  has  been  pretty  obvious  to 
me  in  the  last  five  years  that 
magazines,  and  to  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree,  television  are  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  reach  these 
people.  They  haven’t  done  it 
through  sales  calls.  They  have 
done  it  through  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cial  luncheons  or  special  dinners 
or  presentations  in  which  they 
have  used  their  bright  editorial 
stars  in  a  manner  that  couldn’t 
help  but  impress  creative  peo¬ 
ple. 

For  instance,  one  major  mag¬ 
azine  has  made  a  point  of  bring¬ 
ing  together  its  famous  art  di¬ 
rector  with  the  head  art  people 
of  the  agencies  that  are  setting 
the  pace  today.  They  certainly 
don’t  talk  about  cost  per  thou¬ 
sands,  etc.;  they  talk  al^ut  what 
each  of  them  is  doing  to  make 
advertising  and  editorial  art 
more  exciting  and  more  appeal¬ 
ing. 

Reporters  at  Luncheon 

Still,  the  result  is  that  the.se 
art  people  have  a  feeling  to¬ 
ward  that  publication  that  I 
have  seen  result  in  hard  space 
orders.  I  have  seen  the  same 
thing  done  by  other  magazines 
with  copywriters,  etc.  Who  can 
resist  a  luncheon  with  a  famous 
reporter  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  Kremlin  and  who  can 
leave  that  luncheon  without  the 
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feeling  that  that  must  be  a 
bright,  aggressive  publication? 

Now,  with  nearly  2,000  edi¬ 
tors  all  over  the  country,  each 
of  them  an  independent  publica¬ 
tion,  you  can  hardly  undertake 
a  program  such  as  this  for  each 
paper,  but  certainly  you  could 
get  together  and  hold  a  series 
of  luncheons  with  certain  key 
agencies  in  which  you  bring  in 
some  of  your  most  colorful 
speakers — your  most  colorful 
proponents  of  newspapers.  You 
can  invite  the  key  people  in  all 
advertising  agency  departments 
to  listen  to  and  chat  with  the.se 
individuals. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you 
ape  what  another  medium  is  do¬ 
ing;  I  am  just  saying  that  there 
must  be  some  way  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  creative  peo¬ 
ple,  account  people,  and  media 
people  by  opening  channels  of 
communication  between  these 
agency  people  and  your  editorial 
people. 


Wiseoiisili  Cites 
.3  in  Journalism 

Madison,  Wis. 

A  news  commentator,  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  and  a  newspa¬ 
per  association  were  honored 
for  distinguished  service  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Journalism  Institute 
here  May  11-13. 

The  three  Wisconsin  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  are : 

Edwin  Newman,  NBC  com¬ 
mentator  ; 

Max  F,  Ninman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Reeduburg 
T  imes-Press ; 

William  F.  Canfield,  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 


JACK  SCOTT  is  the  newly  named 
publisher  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News,  succeeding  the  late  John 
R.  Sadler.  Scott  joined  the  News 
in  1953  as  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  for 
'  30  years. 
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What 
can  the 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer  do 
for  me? 


Plenty!  When  you  want  zoned  advertising 
in  a  market  of  5.7  miiiion  peopie. 


The  Inquirer  offers  full-run  coverage  balanced  to  the 
market.  You  know  that.  But  did  you  also  know  that  The 
Inquirer  offers  three  zoned  editions  to  help  match  the 
market  to  your  particular  marketing  problems?  Well,  we 
do— every  Thursday  and  Sunday.  Take  your  pick  of  any 
one  or  all  three  of  these  regions: 

North/West  Delaware  Valley.  Area  includes  the  prosper¬ 
ous  Main  Line  and  Chestnut  Hill  sections;  much  of  rich, 
suburban  Montgomery  County.  Inquirer  distribution: 
Thursday- 148,000;  Sunday-232,000. 

Northeast  Delaware  Valley.  A  rapidly  growing  suburban 
market  where  population  grew  37%  between  the  1950 
and  1960  census.  Includes  Northeast  Philadelphia  and 
much  of  historic,  bustling.  Lower  Bucks  County.  Inquirer 


distribution:  Thursday— 135,000;  Sunday— 213,000. 

New  Jersey  Section.  The  Inquirer’s  distribution  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  these  thriving  South  Jersey  counties: 
Mercer,  Burlington,  Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Atlantic  and  Cape  May.  Inquirer  distribution: 
Thursday— 103,000;  Sunday— 204,000. 

For  full  run  or  zoned  editions,  you  can  depend  on  The 
Inquirer  to  provide  versatile,  effective  coverage  of 
America’s  fourth  largest  market.  Any  Inquirer  repre¬ 
sentative  can  give  you  the  full  details. 

llnqmr^ir 
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Classified  Ad  Request 
Brings  Friendly  Results 

By  Manny  Strumpf 


New  Hav'en,  Conn. 

There’s  still  pulling  power  in 
classified  ads  to  find  anything, 
even  friends. 

This  was  borne  out  recently 
by  a  young  couple  in  suburban 
West  Haven  who,  having  moved 
here  from  the  Northwest 
wanted  someone  to  talk  to,  so 
they  placed  the  following  ad  in 
the  Register  and  Journal-Cour¬ 
ier: 

"A  YOUNG  COUPLE.  WITH 
child  who  knows  absolutely  no-one 
would  like  to  meet  other  couples 
in  the  same  predicament.  000-0000.” 

Results  of  this  ad,  which  ran 
for  three  days,  was  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  the  same  couple 
placed  in  the  Register  and  the 


Journal-Courier  one  week  later: 

“THANK  YOU  to  the  1300-4- 
people  who  answered  Younj; 
Couple's  ad  for  friends.  Signed 
006-0000." 

Reasons  for  the  insertions 
were  explained  by  A1  Krieger 
who  placed  them.  He  had  moved 
east  from  Olympia,  Wash,  to 
accept  an  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  post  with  a  Connecticut 
firm  and  since  his  wife  Bonnie  is 
confined  to  a  w'heelchair,  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  meet  many 
people  socially. 

He  visited  churches  and  even 
knocked  on  doors  in  an  effort  to 
meet  people  and  as  a  last  resort 
turned  to  the  .newspapers’  per¬ 
sonal  column.  The  first  insertion 


GENERAL,  AUTOMOTIVE  UNAGE 

MARCH  AND  piRST  THREE  MONTHS  1967  vs  1966 
( 14  City  Total-i— 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

MARCH  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS 


1967  vs 

1966 

1967  vs 

1966 

GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

—  14.1 

8.7 

—  16.7 

5.8 

Foods  . 

+  1.0 

11.8 

+  9.2 

11.0 

Baby  Foods  . 

—  12.0 

0.2 

—  29.9 

0.1 

Baking  Products  . 

—  43.3 

0.9 

—  16.8 

0.9 

Beverages  . . 

•F  19.4 

1.7 

+  35.5 

1.5 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . . 

+  176.8 

0.5 

—  9.6 

0.5 

Condiments  . 

—  17.1 

0.9 

—  16.1 

0.7 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  27.2 

1.6 

+  1.0 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods  . 

+  24.1 

1.5 

+  26.8 

1.2 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

+  2.9 

l.l 

+  40.7 

1.2 

Industrial  . 

+  5.3 

l.l 

—  15.9 

1.3 

Insurance  . 

—  37.0 

1.3 

—  22.7 

1.4 

Medical  . 

—  17.8 

1.3 

—  15.8 

1.3 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  4.3 

3.8 

+  2.1 

3.6 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

—  1.2 

9.1 

+  19.8 

11.7 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  . . . 

+  18.1 

2.8 

+  59.9 

3.7 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI . 

+  29.4 

0.8 

+  56.2 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

—  39J 

1.0 

+  12.6 

l.l 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  9.4 

1.4 

+  II.O 

1.6 

Dentifrices  . 

—  27.6 

0.4 

—  28.2 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

+  72.1 

0.3 

+  154.6 

0.2 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

—  7.3 

0.6 

+  9.8 

0.8 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

—  24.6 

0.0 

+  531.5 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

—  13.0 

lO.I 

+  0.8 

11.9 

Airways .  . 

—  12.2 

7.1 

+  7.7 

8.6 

Bus  Lines  .  .  . 

+  12.0 

0.4 

+  11.0 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

—  37.7 

0.6 

—  33.5 

0.6 

Steamships  . 

—  16.1 

0.8 

—  15.4 

1.0 

Tours  . 

+  3.5 

l.l 

+  0.4 

1.2 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

+  19.4 

1.3 

+  13.4 

0.6 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

—  42.0 

0.9 

—  23.0 

l.l 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

—  19.1 

16.9 

—  14.9 

16.8 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

.  +  12.4 

2.4 

+  21.9 

2.2 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

—  23.7 

0.4 

—  28J 

0.4 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

—  1.7 

64.2 

+  2.8 

64.3 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

—  12.2 

35.8 

—  9.3 

35.7 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

—  5.8 

100.0 

—  1.9 

100.0 

AL  AND  BONNIE  KRIEGER  of  West  Haven,  Conn,  believe  in  the 
classified  section  of  the  New  Haven  Register  and  the  Journal- 
Courier  as  it  brought  them  new  friends  because  of  a  small  ad. 


was  placed  in  the  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Invitation  to  Dinner 

“At  6  that  first  morning,  we 
were  aw’akened  by  a  telephone 
call  from  a  man  writh  eight  kids 
who  invited  us  to  his  home  for 
Sunday  dinner.  From  that  point 
the  phone  didn’t  stop  ringing  for 
three  days  imtil  finally  we  lost 
count  and  took  the  phone  off  the 
hook,’’  Krieger  said.  There  were 
at  least  1,400  calls,  all  but  14  of 
w’hich  were  from  people  who 
show’ed  concern  for  the  Krie- 
ger’s  predicament.  The  callers 
ranged  from  teenagers  to 
w-omen  of  80,  several  clergymen 
and  civic  groups  but  mostly 
came  from  people  who  called 
out  of  curiosity.  The  biggest 
problem  was  explaining,  Krieger 
said,  that  he  needed  neither  re¬ 
lief  nor  welfare. 

There  were  some  crank  calls, 
including  one  which  offered  to 
date  Mrs.  Krieger,  and  one  was 
obscene,  but  most  were  from 
decent  people  interested  in  help¬ 
ing  the  young  couple.  Of  the 
total,  there  are  about  100  with 
whom  the  Kriegers  feel  they 
share  an  interest  and  they  plan 
to  meet  each  couple  sometime 
within  the  next  few  months. 
They’ve  met  several  already. 

About  80  percent  of  the  call¬ 
ers  were  women  whose  ages 
varied  from  18  to  80,  and  sur¬ 
prisingly  enough,  most  callers 
had  large  families. 

One,  a  nurse,  offered  to  baby¬ 
sit  with  the  Kriegers’  15-month 
old  son  while  they  went  out  to 
meet  people. 


Many  Surprised 

Thirty  percent  of  the  callers 
thought  the  couple  represented 
some  radical  group,  while  others 
waited  for  a  recorded  advertis¬ 
ing  message.  Most  expressed 
complete  surprise  when  they 
were  informed  the  couple  had 
nothing  to  sell,  but  just  wanted 
someone  with  whom  to  “shoot 
the  breeze.” 

Because  the  first  ad  was  so 
successful,  Krieger  decided  to 
place  the  second  in  both  papers 
a  week  later.  This  brought  only 
a  few  hundred  responses  but 
many  credited  the  first  ad  with 
providing  them  with  incentive  to 
go  out  and  meet  people  them¬ 
selves. 

So  effective  was  the  pulling 
power  of  the  New  Haven  pa¬ 
pers,  Krieger  noted,  that  calls 
came  from  as  far  as  Stamford 
and  Hartford,  some  50  miles 
from  New  Haven. 

Walter  Mills  Jr.,  classified  ad 
manager  for  the  Register  and 
the  Journal-Courier,  agrees  on 
the  value  of  classified  ads  and 
explained  that  his  department 
offers  a  number  of  other  serv¬ 
ices  besides  finding  friends  for 
lonely  couples. 

A  plan  w'as  initiated  for  the 
1965  local  elections  whereby  all 
classified  phone  lines  were  used 
to  dispense  election  results. 
From  5:30  to  8  p.m.  1,592  calls 
were  handled. 

In  the  1966  state  elections, 
2,058  calls  were  handled,  de¬ 
spite  the  coverage  by  network 
and  local  radio  and  tv,  Mills 


said. 
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We  are  grateful 
to  have  received 
this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  recognition  of  our  efforts 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 
always  has  been 
concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  the 
public  .  .  . 


The  work  of  these  four  Journal  staff  members  was  the  basis  for  The 
Journal's  Pulitzer  prize:  George  P.  Koshollek,  jr.,  Don  Olesen,  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Kienitz  ana  George  J.  Lockwood. 


Polluted  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  .  .  .  sewage, 
industrial  waste  and  chemicals  despoiling 
Wisconsin’s  beauty,  killing  fish,  closing 
beaches  and  endangering  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  Wisconsin’s  people. 

This  was  the  story  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
presented  to  its  readers  in  colorful  pictures 
and  vivid  words  in  1966.  Wisconsin  people 
were  aroused  to  action  by  Journal  articles, 
editorials  and  illustrations. 

Stiffer  laws  were  enacted  in  a  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
hailed  as  “the  finest  piece  of  legislation  yet 
enacted  in  the  national  fight  to  preserve  clean 
water.” 

As  a  result  of  The  Milwaukee  Journal’s  cam¬ 
paign,  hopes  were  raised  that  the  fight 
against  water  pollution  would  now  receive  na¬ 
tional  attention  and  action. 

The  Pulitzer  award  committee  described  The 
Journal’s  campaign  as  a  “notable  advance  in 
the  national  effort  for  the  conservation  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources.” 

The  Journal  has  been  and  always  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  public’s  welfare.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  point  out  problems,  suggest  solutions 
and  campaign  for  the  public  good. 


THE  MILWAUKEE 


Gliarantees 
uniform  drying  and 
shrinkage  without 
^distortion.  Otters 
accurate  mat 
placement  All 
controls  and 
timers  readily 
accessible. 
Operation  fully 
automatic. 

Call  201  756  5700 


Variety  Judged 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


They  liked  the  Philadelphia  ners-up  proved  a  bit  more  diffi- 
Inquirer’s  direct  mail  to  sell  cult,  requiring  several  ballots, 
travel  and  resort  advertising,  They  pointed  out  the  multitude 
citing:  “interesting  ideas  and  of  factors  to  be  considered  in 
art,  and  a  good  record  of  re-  comparing  slides  and  stripfilms 
sponse.”  with  movies,  citing  such  ingredi- 

“The  Minneapolis  Star  and  ents  as  music  score,  sound  effect. 
Tribune  Air  Freight  presenta-  narration,  graphics  and  photog- 
tion  was  right  to  the  point,  easy  raphy.  Again,  no  First  Prize 
to  read,  zeroing  in  on  the  pros-  plaque  was  awarded  to  news- 
pect’s  interest,”  said  judges  papers  under-100,000.  When 
William  Spencer,  Gardner  Ad-  they  came  up  with  a  tie  between 
vertising;  Morris  Perlmutter,  the'  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Edison  Shoe  Co.,  and  William  Journal  and  Boise  (Idaho) 
Sanborn,  Winius-Brandon.  The  Statesman  in  a  limited  field  of 
judges  of  the  presentation  classi-  entries,  they  awarded  both  of 
fication  also  commented  that  the  these  newspapers  Certificates  of 
Minneapolis  flipcards  were  nicely  Merit,  for  slide  presentations, 
produced,  with  good  type  han-  Another  example  of  judging 
dling  and  graphics.  unanimity  came  in  the  classified 

This  group  of  judges  also  promotion  category  with  all 
withheld  a  First  Prize  in  the  three  judges — B.  C.  Corrigan, 
under-100,000  circulation  group.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  R.  A. 

Retail  promotion  judges  Cousley,  Alton  Telegraph,  and 
Arthur  Anderson,  Gerald  Sater-  Ron  Coleman,  Coleman  Adver- 
lee  and  William  Miller,  adver-  tising  Agency  —  equally  im- 
tising  managers  of  St.  Louis’  pressed  with  the  originality  and 
three  major  retail  stores,  had  effectiveness  of  the  Philadelphia 
difficulty  settling  on  a  single  Hulletin's  “Red  Beret”  program, 
winner  in  the  over-100,000  cir-  (Classified  ad  takers  wearing 
culation  group,  finally  resolved  red  l)erets  are  featured  in  bill- 
the  problem  by  awarding  two  Itoards,  in-paper  ads,  posters. 
First  Prizes  when  their  scoring  and  other  media.)  They  pointed 
resulted  in  a  tie.  They  cited  the  out  the  “strong  visual  appeal, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  program  adaptability  to  all  media,  out- 
to  l>oost  Saturday  linage,  and  standing  opportunity  for  use  of 
the  Boston  Globe's  Bonwit  Teller  color,  and  the  fact  that  the  idea 
presentation.  “It’s  difficult  to  see  could  easily  l)e  picked  up  by 
how  Bonwit’s  could  resist  buying  other  newspapers  for  their  own 
advertising  after  seeing  this  classified  promotion.” 
presentation,”  they  said.  From  among  the  under-100,- 

In  the  under-100,000  circula-  000  entries,  they  selected  the  San 
tion  group,  they  awarded  a  First  Rafael  Independent-Journal’s 
to  the  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  “highly  oiiginal  troll  doll  in- 
Tribune  for  “Peninsula  Teen,  paper  ad  series,  citing  the  high 
an  outstanding  weekly  tabloid  level  of  identification.” 
section  directed  to  young  Circulation  category  judges 
readers.”  viewed  probably  the  largest  field 

In  the  darkened  projection  of  entries  in  the  competition, 
room,  the  audio-visual  judges  taking  a  whole  day  to  review 
had  an  easy  time  of  it  picking  a  the  field  and  come  up  with  win- 
first  prize  in  the  filmed  presen-  ners.  Art  Diaz,  St.  Louis  Post- 
tation  category.  The  Xew  Or-  Dispateh;  Walter  Ev'ans,  Globe- 
leans  Times-Picayune  and  Democrat;  and  Richard  Linn, 


CARRIER  PROMOTION  entries  get  a  thorough  examination  by 
Fred  Miller,  KSD-TV  promoter;  C.  Fred  Norton,  Alton  Telegraph, 
and  Ray  Houk,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 


RESEARCHING  THE  RESEARCH,  and  coming  up  with  winners  in 
the  classification,  are  Tom  Newell,  D'Arcy  Advertising;  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Peters,  Peters-Lee  Marketing  Research,  Inc.;  and  Bryce  W.  Rucker, 
Southern  Illinois  University. 


Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner,  Inc.,  munity  service  area  drew  coin- 
applauded  First  Prize  winner  ments  fiom  the  judges  in  that 
Chicago  Daily  \ews  for  its  orig-  classification:  Dr.  James  Mc- 
inal  “Don’t  Be  a  Conversation  Clure,  journalism  professor, 
Drop-Out”  campaign,  and  the  Washington  University;  Dr. 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance’s  Howard  Long,  Dean  of  Journal- 
hard-sell  in-paper  ads.  ism.  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 

“Operation  Gemini,”  the  first-  sity,  and  Bob  Hillard,  public 
prize-winning  entry  of  the  De-  relations  counsel  with  the  firm  of 
troit  \'ews,  was  the  unanimous  Fleischmann-Hillard,  St.  Louis, 
choice  of  judges  Fred  Miller,  Their  two  first  prize  selections 
KSD-TV  promotion  manager,  from  contrasting  areas  of  news- 
Fred  Norton,  Alton  (Ill.)  Tele-  paper  effort  was  some  indication 
graph  circulation  manager  and  of  their  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
Ray  Houk,  circulation  director  a  final  decision, 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  From  the  over-100,000  circula- 
Xews.  They  applauded  the  en-  tion  entries,  they  nominated  the 
try’s  “current,  newsy  theme  with  Los  Angeles  Times’  editorial  ex¬ 
well-integrated  tie-ins,”  point-  tension  program,  citing  it  for 
ing  out  that  the  program  “in-  “organization  of  the  best  of  its 
troduces  the  idea  of  teamwork,  editorial  material  on  vital  issues, 
tying  the  interest  of  the  super-  reprinting  in  booklet  form,  and 
visor  in  with  that  of  the  carrier.”  distribution  to  thought  leaders, 
In  naming  the  Perth  Amboy  a  highly  sophisticated  approach 
(N.  J.)  News  for  a  First  Prize  to  extending  the  newspaper’s  in- 
in  the  under-100,000  circulation  fluence  and  the  value  of  its  news 
group,  they  cited  the  entry  as  coverage  and  commentary.” 
“well-rounded,  including  train-  “Equal  Job  Opportunity” 
ing,  scholarships,  diversified  con-  Fair,  a  public  service  promotion 
tests  used  with  ingenuity  and  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Metro  East 
fairness.”  Journal  was  the  unanimous  First 

The  wide  variety  of  activities  Prize  choice  of  the  panel  in  the 
in  the  public  relations  and  com-  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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W#*  huUd 
ihv  future 
today 


PLAINFIELD 
NEW  JERSEY 


WOOD  MAT  FORMER 


TAKE 

ANOTHER 

EOOK 


—  and  you’ll  get  the  picture.  Take  another  look  at  news¬ 
paper  markets  and  you’ll  see  one  newspaper  rank  17th  in 
retail  sales  even  though  its  metro  market  ranking  is  86th. 
That  one  newspaper  is  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 
Look  again  and  you’ll  see  a  paper  with  92%  family  coverage 
in  Des  Moines  —  yet  this  is  only  14%  of  its  half  million 
circulation.  It’s  not  only  a  Des  Moines  paper  —  it’s  an  Iowa 
paper  reaching  a  market  of  2,898,900  people!  This  is  a  big 
market  —  bigger  than  the  metro  market  of  Milwaukee  in 
total  food  sales. 

So,  next  time  you  are  preparing  a  list  of  the  so-called  top 
25  or  50  newspaper  markets  —  take  another  look  at  the  state¬ 
wide  circulation  of  low’a’s  newspaper  —  and  you’ll  buy  it! 


DES  MOINES  Register  and  Tribune 

Gardner  Cowles,  President  □  Sunday  518,284  □  Combined  daily  362,257 


53  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


under-100,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory.  The  judges  agreed  that  the 
public  service  activity  “focuses 
attention  and  implements  action 
on  one  of  the  most  critical  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  times.” 

Research  entries,  while  fewer 
in  number  than  other  classifica¬ 
tions,  required  long  and  careful 
consideration  from  the  judging 
panel  of  Tom  Newell,  D’Arcy 
Advertising;  Bryce  Rucker, 
Southern  Illinois  University  and 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Peters,  Peters-Lee 
Marketing  Research,  Inc.  After 
painstaking  review  of  the  re¬ 
ports,  with  methodology, 
samples,  interviewing,  sampling 
and  other  factors  considered, 
they  named  “Buffalo  in  Per¬ 
spective,”  research  project  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  citing  it 
as  a  “thoroughly  professional, 
scientific  study,  with  good 
graphic  presentation  of  the  find¬ 
ings.  Among  under-100,000  news¬ 
papers,  they  named  the  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal  for 
an  in-depth  market  and  news¬ 
paper  research  project,  “Home 
Coverage  and  Household  Char¬ 
acteristics  Study.” 

The  judges  were  assisted  by 


an  NNPA  committee  including 
George  Wilt,  E&P,  and  Dale 
Laskowski,  Bloomington  Panta- 
graph,  co-chairmen ;  George 
Carson,  Richard  Ramage,  Alan 
Salomon  and  Derry  Cone,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat;  and 
Frank  Leeming  and  Bill  Isam, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

• 

New  Grant  Supports 
Music  Critic  Program 

Los  Angeles 

A  new  $280,000  grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 
New  York  has  assured  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Project  for  the 
Training  of  Music  Critics  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  three  years. 

The  program  was  started  and 
11  men  and  women  graduates  of 
the  project  are  now  employed  as 
music  critics  by  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Eight  students  are  enrolled  in 
the  program.  Applications  for 
the  next  class  will  be  accepted 
until  May  25. 

• 

Heads  ABC  Croup 

C.  D.  Tully,  general  manager 
of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  .4udit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 


MICRO  PHOTO’S  NEW  TENTH 
EDITION  IS  YOUR  BEST  SOURCE 
FOR  ORDERING  AMERICAN  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  ON  MICROFILM... 

tt^Backfiles  of  over  4000  news¬ 
papers. 

^[^And  current  subscriptions  on 
900  dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
now  being  microfilmed  on  a 
continuing  basis  by  Micro  Photo. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 


MICRO  PHOTO  OlVISION  •  OELL  S  HOWELL  CO. 


1700  Shaw  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


EXAMINING  THE  PRESENTATIONS  are  judges  Morris  Perlmutter, 
Edison  Brothers  Shoe  Co.;  William  Spencer,  Gardner  Advertising; 
and  William  Sanborn,  Winius-Brandon  Advertising. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  judges  Alan  Oglander. 
Commercial  Letter;  Lou  Meyer,  George  Savin  Advertising;  and 
Walter  Armbruster,  D'Arcy  Advertising,  served  double  duty,  judging 
both  trade  paper  and  direct  mail  classification. 


BEST  TRADE  PAPER  ADS — Here  are  reproductions  of  winning 
entries  in  trade  paper  classification.  Left,  Tacoma  News-Tribune's 
First  Prize  winner  for  under-100,000  newspapers.  Top,  New  York 
News  First  Prize  winner  for  over- 1 00,000  papers.  Chicago  Tribune, 
top  right,  and  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  and  Seattle  Times, 
bottom,  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit. 
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Horace  Greeley  had  a  point 
we  have  SEVEN... 


we  proudly  welcome 


2  new  members 

to  the 

Federated  Family 

BviUij  (Dlgitipian  ■  •  and . .  Bellinghaii 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN 

ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

STATE  JOURNAL 


LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 

JOURNAL  AND  COURIER 


MARIDN,  INDIANA 

CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE 


BDISE,  IDAHO 

STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS 


OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON, 

DAILY  OLYMPIAN 


BELLINGHAM.  WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHAM  HERALD 


^  STATE  CAPITALS 


IT'S  ALL  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE— The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  presented  its  1967  Annual  Recognition  Award  to  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  April  27.  Pictured,  from  the  left,  are:  Jack 
Kauffman,  BoA  president;  Henry  Ford  II,  Roy  D.  Chapin  (American 
Motors),  Lynn  A.  Townsend  (Chrysler),  Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  BoA; 
Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  James  M.  Roche  (General 
Motors),  Arjay  Miller  (Ford),  Virgil  E.  Boyd  (Chrysler),  and  Walter 
C.  Kurz,  Chicago  Tribune. 


Railroad 
Suppliers 
Seek  Image 


Like  the  American  Association 
of  Railroads,  which  has  begun 
a  new  advertising  campaign 
aimed  at  convincing  shippers 
that  railroading  is  among  the 
most  progressive  of  American 
industries,  the  RPI  is  attempting 
to  point  up  the  suppliers’  role  in 
the  renaissance. 


Chicago 

With  today’s  railroad  man¬ 
agements  applying  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  using  dynamic  market 
techniques  and  developing  “cus- 
tomerized”  services  and  equip¬ 
ment,  two  railroad  groups  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  time  to  develop  a  new 
image. 

The  Railway  Progress  Insti¬ 
tute  brought  the  new  concept  to 
Chicago  railroad  men  and  allied 
industry  recently  as  a  starter 
and  plans  similar  showings  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

The  RPI  represents  more  than 
140  companies  in  the  railroad 
supply  industry  and,  through 
its  members,  has  lieen  telling 
the  story  of  the  “new”  railroads. 


I - 1 

Find  out  what’s  happening 
Inside  the  Federal 
Establishment . . .  Read 


TIMES 

Tit  Weekly  Newspaper  for 
Federal  Government  Perseanel 

^jwITcouPON^ 

'EKS  FREE  TRIAL! 


FEDERAL  TIMES 
2201  M  street,  N  W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20037 

Please  send  me  4  weeks  of 
FEDERAL  TIMES  free  of  charge, 
starting  at  once. 


Name 


Informative  Materials 

Besides  presenting  the  rail¬ 
roads’  story  to  important  busi¬ 
ness  audiences  and  preparing 
informative  materials  for  wide 
distribution,  RPI  is  providing 
news  and  feature  article  mate¬ 
rial  for  daily  newspapers,  major 
trade  periodicals,  important 
business  magazines  and  top  pres¬ 
tige  publications. 

Meetings  are  held  with  editors 
of  publications  to  help  them  de¬ 
velop  stories  on  the  nation’s 
revitalized  rail  system. 

An  advertising  campaign  has 
l)een  designed  to  create  aware¬ 
ness.  It  started  with  a  series  of 
advertisements  in  Business  Week 
titled  “Meet  the  Innovators,” 
“Meet  the  Originators,”  and 
“Meet  the  Hustlers.”  They  will 
continue  throughout  the  year. 

Similar  ads  are  also  appearing 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
will  continue  to  run  frequently. 

.Space  Donated 

Various  members  of  RPI 
donated  space  in  Business  Week 
for  the  four-color  portion  of  the 
campaign. 

The  railway  supply  industry 
represents  a  total  work  force  of 
nearly  600,000  people,  W.  Ash¬ 
ley  Gray,  RPI  chairman,  pointed 
out.  It  has  more  than  900  plants 
in  45  states  and  pays  more  than 
.$1  billion  in  taxes  annually. 

Among  other  campaigns  de¬ 
signed  to  direct  attention  to  the 
revitalized  railroad  industry  is 
one  by  Western  Pacific  Railroad. 
Its  new  ads  are  a  play  on  the 
railroad’s  initials,  with  the 
theme,  “Willing  People.” 


Editor  of  Weekly  Wins 
SDX  Foundation  Award 


Chicago 

Winners  of  the  second  annual 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation 
writing  awards,  with  cash  prizes 
totaling  $500,  were  announced  by 
Ralph  Sewell,  Foundation  presi¬ 
dent. 

First  prize  of  $250  was 
awarded  to  Robert  S.  McCord, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sorth  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Times, 
for  an  article  urging  greater 
exercise  of  editorial  leadership 
by  weekly  and  small-daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Bruce  Underwood,  professor 
and  director  of  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  studies  at  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia,  received  the 
second-place  award  of  $100  for 
his  article  proposing  an  inter¬ 
national  “people-to-people”  pro¬ 
gram  in  journalism. 

Three  honorable  mention 
awards  of  $50  each  were  made 
to  Wallace  B.  Eberhard,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism. 
Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Ohio;  H.  G.  (Buddy)  Davis,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  University 
of  Florida,  and  Arlo  T,  Wagner, 
reporter  for  the  Kentucky  Post, 
Covington. 

The  Foundation  awards  are 
offered  annually  for  unpublished 
manuscripts  “that  contribute  to 
a  fuller  understanding  by  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  public  of  the  role 
and  responsibilities  of  journal¬ 
ists.” 

‘Don't  I.4*ave  Out  the  Fiiii’ 

McCord  observed  in  his  win¬ 
ning  article,  “Don’t  Leave  Out 
the  Fun,”  that  today’s  reader 
“needs  someone  to  fit  things  to¬ 
gether  for  him,  to  tell  him  the 
significance  of  certain  events, 
identify  the  trends  and  react  to 
the  issues.” 

Yet,  he  added,  many  weeklies 
and  small  dailies  contain  “no 
opinion,  no  interpretation,  no 
comment.  The  editor  not  only  is 
cheating  himself  out  of  the  fun 
of  being  a  newspaperman  but 
he  is  cheating  his  readers.” 


“Our  job,”  said  McCord,  “is 
to  get  the  facts,  consider  them 
fairly  and  disinterestedly  and 
then  arrange  the  material  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  justify 
our  conclusions  to  our  readers. 

“Whether  they  agree  is  in¬ 
cidental;  the  important  thing  is 
to  get  them  to  think  about  the 
subject  by  giving  them  an 
opinion  to  react  to,”  he  said. 

Editorial  pages  must  be  made 
“so  inviting  that  they  will  be 
read  by  the  largest  possible 
number  of  readers,”  McCord 
added.  “After  all,  the  movers 
and  shakers  don’t  really  need  to 
read  too  many  editorials.  They 
don’t  shoot  at  people  like  James 
Meredith.  They  don’t  oppose 
taxes  for  lietter  schools.  They 
don’t  sit  back  and  silently  let 
their  rights  lie  taken  away  from 
them.” 

• 

Student  to  Appraise 
Reports  from  Europe 

Los  Angelks 

Charles  Coe,  a  26-year  old 
Marine  Corps  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  will  study  Amer¬ 
ican  reporting  of  European 
events  this  fall  under  a  grant 
created  by  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles. 

UCLA  Chancellor  Franklin 
1).  Murphy  announced  that 
judges  had  selected  Coo  as  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism’s  Foreign 
Internship  Award.  This  will  be 
the  first  year  that  an  American 
student  will  be  sent  overseas  to 
view  how  U.S.  journalists  re¬ 
port  about  people  of  other  lands. 

Coe  is  the  son  of  Thomas  R. 
Coe  of  Canton,  Conn.  He  holds 
a  bachelor’s  degree  from  Brown 
University  and  will  complete 
work  on  his  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  at  UCLA  in  August. 
He  will  begin  his  internship  in 
Octolier  and  w'ork  with  Los 
Angeles  Times  Bureaus  in 
Europe. 
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Texaco  Purifies 

waste  waters  from  its  refineries... 
helping  to  keep  America's  waters  clean. 


Like  other  companies,  Texaco  uses  a 
lot  of  water  in  the  process  of  refining 
crude  oil  into  petroleum  products. 

Texaco’s  Puget  Sound  refinery,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  draws  as  much  as  2,000  gallons 
a  minute  from  the  Skagit  River  for  heat¬ 
ing,  cooling,  cleaning,  other  tasks.  Much 
of  this  water  is  used  again  and  again— 
sometimes  a  dozen  times  or  more. 
When  its  work  is  done,  Texaco  spares 
no  trouble  or  expense  to  cleanse  it  be¬ 
fore  releasing  it— freed  from  contami¬ 
nants  that  might  harm  Puget  Sound’s 
salmon,  oysters,  waterfowl,  other  wild¬ 
life,  or  offend  fishermen  and  skin  divers. 


Texaco  puts  the  waste  water  through  a 
four-stage  system.  First,  skimming  off 
oil  and  sludge.  Second,  clarifying  with 
chemicals. Third,  using  nature’s  own  pu¬ 
rifier-bacterial  action— to  break  down 
contaminants.  Fourth,  aerating  with 
another  culture  of  purifying  bacteria. 
Ballast  water  from  Texaco’s  tankers  re¬ 
ceives  the  same  careful  treatment. 


Finally,  Texaco  tests  the  water  chemi¬ 
cally,  keeping  the  State  of  Washington’s 
Pollution  Control  Commission  fully  in¬ 
formed.  Only  then  is  the  water  released 
into  Puget  Sound  at  the  end  of  a  mile- 
long  dock  (see  photo)— as  clean  as  or 
cleaner  than  when  it  entered  the  plant 
or  was  pumped  into  the  tanker.  To  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  those  who  live 
and  play  in  beautiful  Puget  Sound. 


Whether  from  tanker  or  refinery,  waste  water  is  cleansed  before  being  released. 


2  Colorado 
Papers  Under 
OneCompany 

Longmont,  Colo. 

A  merger  of  the  Loveland 
Daily  Reporter-Herald  and  the 
Longmont  Daily  Times-CaU  was 
announced  May  6  by  Edward 
Lehman,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Times-Call,  and  John 
E.  Holden,  eilitor  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Reporter-Herald. 

“It  is  our  sincere  belief  that 
we  can  better  ser\e  our  respec¬ 
tive  communities  by  combining 
our  management  forces  to  pro¬ 
duce  ever  better  newspapers,” 
said  Lehman. 

The  combination  of  the  two 
newspaper  properties  has  been 
under  consideration  for  many 
years.  The  Loveland  Reporter- 
Herald  is  now  in  its  88th  year 
and  the  Longmont  Times-Call 
in  its  96th  year  of  publication. 
Both  have  identical  press  equip¬ 
ment  and  similar  composition 
facilities. 

Holden  said  both  newspapers 
will  operate  with  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  in  editorial  policy. 


Lehman  will  be  president  of 
both  publishing  companies.  Hol¬ 
den  will  be  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Loveland  publishing 
firm  and  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Reporter-Herald.  He  will  be¬ 
come  a  vicepresident  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Times-Call  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Assisting  Holden  will  be  H. 
R.  Holliday,  vicepresident  of  the 
Loveland  Publishing  Co.,  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Love¬ 
land  newspaper.  James  F.  Mat- 
lack,  vicepresident  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Longmont 
newspaper,  will  become  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Loveland  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Lehman,  editor 
of  the  eilitorial  page  of  the 
Daily  Times-Call,  will  be  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  both  com¬ 
panies. 

• 

Heliport  Okayed 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Diego  city  planners  have 
approved  a  proposal  by  the  Son 
Diego  Union-Tribune  to  use  the 
roof  of  its  downtown  news  build¬ 
ing  as  a  heliport  in  connection 
with  news  coverage.  Despite 
some  opposition  on  grounds  of 
downtown  noise,  the  commission 
voted  unanimously  after  hearing 
two  taped  recordings  of  test 
landings  at  the  Union-Tribune 


Lloyd  Eder  Moves 
To  Bradenton  Herald 

Bradenton,  Fla. 

Lloyd  G.  Eder  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  general  manager 
of  the  Bradenton  Herald.  His 
appointment  was  announced  by 
W.  E.  Page,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald. 

Eder  came  here  from  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  where  he  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  Southeastern  News¬ 
papers  Corporation. 

Eder  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.  newspapers. 

• 

Tennis,  .4nyone? 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

A  discerning  eye  and  a  hot 
typewriter  got  results  for  Jim 
Sleeper,  El  Paso  Herald-Post 
high  school  sports  editor.  Not¬ 
ing  that  the  community  pro¬ 
duces  tennis  talent  only  to  see 
it  lured  away  by  other  cities  on 
the  lookout  for  athletic  stars. 
Sleeper  exhorted  civic-minded 
El  Pasoans  to  do  something 
about  developing  local  talent  and 
attracting  out-of-town  competi¬ 
tion. 

Within  a  week  a  committee 
sprang  up  to  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  building  a  munici- 


ELI  B.  ENZER,  a  news  editor  and 
reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe,  has 
been  awarded  the  Seymour  Berk- 
son  Foreign  Assignment  Grant  of 
$1,000  and  a  six-month  news 
assignment  in  Hong  Kong  for 
United  Press  International.  Enzer 
joined  the  Boston  Globe  in  July 
1964,  and  also  taught  a  course 
in  newswriting  and  news  editing 
at  Boston  University  Communica¬ 
tions  Center  during  the  past  year. 
Previously,  he  worked  for  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  I960  from  Union  College,  Sche¬ 
nectady. 


Sim8  and  Koehler 
In  New  AP  Positions 

Watson  Sims  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  director  of  AP 
World  Services.  Succeeding  him 
the  personnel  department  of  AP 
is  John  O.  Koehler,  who  has  the 
title  of  deputy  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Sims  filled  several  foreign  as¬ 
signments  before  moving  to  the 
personnel  department  headed  by 
Keith  Fuller,  assistant  general 
manager.  Now  he  will  report  to 
Stanley  M.  Swinton,  assistant 
general  manager  and  director  of 
World  Services. 

Koehler,  a  native  of  Germany, 
joined  AP  at  Seattle  in  1957.  He 
has  been  chief  of  bureau  at 
Newark,  NJ. 

• 

Tliomson  Is  Subject 
of  Hour-Long  Film 

Toronto 

After  a  conversation  with 
Professor  Marshall  McLuhan  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Lord 
Thomson  of  Fleet  comments: 
“He's  'way  out.  If  he  isn’t,  then, 
by  God,  I  am.” 

The  quip  is  typical  of  the 
press  magnate’s  reactions  to 
various  events  depicted  in  an 
hour-long  movie  titled,  “Never 
a  Backward  Step,”  which  the 
National  Film  Board  produced. 
An  NFB  crew  followed  the  72- 
year-old  Canadian-bom  pub¬ 
lisher  for  six  weeks,  shooting 
scenes.  The  film  was  shown  on 
CBC  television. 


Printing  and  publication  op¬ 
erations  will  be  kept  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  communities.  building  in  mid-San  Diego.  pal  tennis  center. 


Thin  isbue  of  Common  Stock  is  being 
sold  by  <1  group  ot  dealers,  including  the  undersigned  The  offering 
IS  made  only  by  means  ot  the  official  Prospectus 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

^  COMMON  STOCK 

$1  P^r  Valuel 

^  PRICE  $30  PER  SHARE 

You  are  invited  to  ask  tor  a  Prospectus  describing 
these  shares  and  the  Company's  business  Any  of  the 
underwriters,  including  the  undt*rsfgn€»d.  who  can  legally  otter 
these  shares  m  compliance  with  the  securities  laws 
of  ytiur  State  will  hi*  glad  fo  give  you  a  copy 
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I  FLONG 


SERVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


A.  W.  (Johnny)  Johnston  From  Bellingham,  Washington,  down  to  San  Diego, 

California,  over  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  north  to  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  craftsmen  stereotypers  have  72  good 
reasons  to  prefer  Wood  Flong,  year  after  year.  No  place  is  too  far,  no  order 
too  small  to  command  both  Wood  Flong  time  and  full  attention  because  we  are,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  service  organization. 


If  you  are  looking  for  better  stereotype  reproduction,  call  or  write  Wood 
Flong ;  samples— ond  fast  service—  are  ready  on  a  moment’s  notice ! 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  Offico:  561  Fifth  Ave.,  Phono:  MU  7-2950 


Good 


reasons 


G.  J.  (Jim)  Wirthman 


IS  great 
Wood  Flong 
territory 
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CIRCULATION 


AMERICA'S 


INSURANCE 


PLAN 

from  Church,  Rickards  can  in¬ 
crease  your  home  delivered 
circulation  . . .  and  hold  these 
readers  . . .  year  after  year.  It’s 
the  “electronically  modern" 
plan  . . .  with  everything  elec¬ 
tronically  processed  for  you. 
Policy  issuing,  subscriber  bill¬ 
ing  and  modern  claim  service 
is  handled  by  mail . . .  you  con¬ 
trol  collections  automatically 
...  the  no  headache  way.  And 
you  get  the  added  “net"  reve¬ 
nue  allowance  .  .  .  without 
adding  anything  to  the  sub¬ 
scription  price.  This  plan  is 
offered  in  cooperation  with 
Continental  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany.  Write  for  our  standard 
revenue  rate  scale  and  details 
today. 


•CHURCH, 
RICKARDS 
&  COMPANY 


35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 
TELEPHONE:  STate  2-1750 
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District  Managers’ 
Jobs  Are  Analyzed 


Kansa.s  City,  Mo. 
1  How  the  performances  of  dis¬ 
trict  sales  managers  are  evalu- 
;  ated  and  the  overall  circulation 
[  operation  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  .Vcws  was  described 
recently  for  members  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  by  Raymond  E.  Houk, 
,  circulation  director  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Houk  described  his  home  de¬ 
livery  system  as  covering  a  402- 
square-mile  area  with  254,000 
editions,  morning  and  evening. 
Sunday  home  deliverj'  is  169,000. 
The  delivery  is  made  by  2,200 
morning  and  Sunday  carriers  of 
the  Star  and  2,700  carriers  of 
the  evening  News. 

Motor  route  delivery  is  limited 
to  just  the  scattered  area  which 
cannot  be  serviced  by  carrier 
I  l)oy,  including  suburbs  and  sub- 
'  urban  additions. 

Seventy-eight  district  sales 
managers  handle  this  delivery, 
with  12  division  sales  managers 
in  the  city.  When  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  closed  in  October, 
1965,  some  splitting  of  districts 
took  place  so  the  Star  and  News 
have  room  to  grow  for  several 
years  without  adding  districts. 

Most  district  managers  handle 
both  papers.  Districts  vary  in 
size  from  27  carriers  in  dis¬ 
advantaged  areas,  where  turn¬ 
over  rate  is  high,  to  about  120 
carriers  in  the  suburb-city  area. 

There  are  three  types  of  dis¬ 
tricts:  stations  where  all  car¬ 
riers  pick  up  papers ;  drop  routes 
on  which  all  the  routes  are 
dropped  by  newspaper  trucks  at 
the  carriers’  homes;  districts 
that  have  some  station  routes 
and  some  drop  routes. 

Delivery  to  Carriers 

.411  drop  routes  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  are  delivered  to  car¬ 
riers’  homes.  For  the  evening, 
the  majority  are  delivered  to 
carriers’  homes  but  some  are 
delivered  to  a  corner  convenient 
to  the  carrier. 

Radio  trucks  handle  missed 
deliveries  on  the  morning  side. 
Part-time  complaint  men  do 
this  in  the  evening. 

Houk  said  he  is  a  great  pro¬ 
ponent  of  the  small  route  and 
routes  in  Indianapolis  are  kept 
small,  not  going  over  50  copies 
daily. 

District  managers  handle  all 
sales  in  their  territories  in¬ 
cluding  store  and  rack  sales  out¬ 
side  the  Indianapolis  area  in  the 


state.  Otherwise,  the  handling 
is  basically  the  same  as  in  the 
city. 

To  allow  the  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  to  keep  a  close  relationship 
with  the  district  manager’s  prog¬ 
ress,  the  man’s  job  is  broken 
down  into  component,  measure- 
able  parts. 

Each  manager  has  a  job  an¬ 
alysis  folder  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  items  are  covered: 

Monthly  Checking 

Contracts  are  carefully 
checked  monthly  to  see  if  any 
routes  are  open  or  not  con¬ 
tracted  and  that  insurance  has 
been  offered  to  each  carrier. 

Number  of  routes,  number  of 
carrier  changes,  bonds  collected 
on  new  carriers,  carriers  not 
protected,  amount  of  bond  still 
out  also  are  checked. 

Service  records  are  kept  and 
the  number  of  complaints  per 
thousand  in  the  district  are 
figured.  If  the  figure  is  larger 
than  .35  per  thousand  or  one 
complaint  for  approximately 
3,000  deliveries,  it  is  felt  that 
the  service  is  not  up  to  par. 
Managers  have  these  figrures 
pointed  out  to  them  for  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Stops  and  starts  are  checked, 
gain  or  loss  from  one  analysis  to 
the  next,  routes  adjusted  and 
production  of  carrier  orders 
each  week  checked. 

The  analyses  are  done  in  the 
city  by  city  managers  and  their 
supervisors.  Supervisors  run  an¬ 
alyses  on  half  of  the  men  each 
month,  city  managers  the  other 
half.  It  works  out  that  city  man¬ 
agers  analyze  each  man  every 
other  month.  The  same  system  is 
used  in  the  state. 

At  scheduled  times  the  indi¬ 
vidual  analysis  is  gone  over 
with  the  district  manager. 

Houk  said  that  ways  may  be 
found  to  improve  the  district 
manager  analysis  system,  but  he 
is  convinced  that  it  will  not  be 
discontinued. 

Advice  About  Boys 

Berkley  Watts,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  News,  urged  that  if  a 
carrier  has  a  problem  with  a 
subscriber  “go  to  bat  for  him, 
show  him  you  really  care  and 
that  he  is  an  important  person.” 
He  also  advised  presenting 
“yourself  as  someone  the  carrier 
can  look  up  to,  for  at  this  age  a 
boy  needs  someone  he  can  pat¬ 


tern  himself  after."  Watts  I 
asked :  I 

“Are  you  even-tempered,  help-  I 
ful,  open-minded?  Change  cer-  | 
tain  habits  and  curb  that  tongue. 
Sincerely  like  boys  and  help 
them  with  their  problems.  If  you 
like  them,  you  will  lead  them, 
not  drive  them.” 

• 

California  Has 
Another  Daily 

VlCTORVILLK,  Calif. 

California’s  newest  daily  ap¬ 
peared  here  May  1  when  the 
Victor  Press  increased  its  pub¬ 
lication  frequency  from  tri¬ 
weekly  to  five  days  a  week. 

The  action  was  occasioned  by 
the  steady  population  growth  in 
the  high  desert  area,  said  Frank 
Barnett,  general  manager,  who 
has  been  with  the  Press  for  1.5 
years. 

The  owners,  in  addition  to 
Barnett,  are  Mrs.  Jerene  Ap¬ 
pleby  Harnish  and  Carlton  R. 
Appleby,  who  also  own  the  En- 
condido  (Calif.)  Times-Advo- 
cate. 

The  Victorville  paper  con¬ 
verted  from  weekly  to  semi¬ 
weekly  publication  in  1961.  The 
next  year  it  added  photocom¬ 
position  and  offset  equipment.  It 
has  been  published  three  days  a 
week  since  the  fall  of  1965. 

On  going  daily,  the  Press 
added  UPI  wire  and  photo  sen-  ^ 
ices,  a  half-page  of  comics  and 
a  television  guide. 

Production  is  handled  by  a 
four-unit  Goss  Suburban  offset 
press,  three  Justowriter  record¬ 
ers  and  reproducers  and  two 
Intertype  Fotosetters. 

Paid  circulation  of  5500  is 
largely  in  the  Mojave  desert 
communities  of  Victorville, 
Apple  Valley,  Adelanto  and 
Hesperia. 

• 

McCain  Purchases 
Partner’s  Interest 

Newberg,  Ore. 

Robert  V.  McCain,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Newberg  | 
Graphic  since  1959,  has  an-  t 
nounced  the  purchase  of  Paul 
Dent’s  interest  in  the  paper. 
McCain  has  assumed  the  role  of 
publisher  and  Roderick  Com¬ 
mons  is  editor. 

McCain  came  to  the  Graphic 
in  1959  when  he  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  partnership 
from  co-publisher  King  Cady, 
new  retired  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
Fla.  Cady  and  Dent  had  been 
co-publishers  since  1940. 

McCain  was  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Vancouver  ' 
(Wash.)  CoZurn-ftion  prior  to  ac-  j 
quiring  his  interest  in  the  | 
Graphic.  I 
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do  one  thing  alike. 


READ  THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Simmons  Research  discovered  that  of  the  268,000 
Buffalo  and  suburban  women  who  read  The  News, 
160,000  are  exclusive  News  readers.  That  comes  to 
exactly  47.3%  of  all  the  adult  women  in  Buffalo  and 
its  suburbs.  The  detailed  study  by  W.  R.  Simmons  and 
Associates  Research  Inc.,  Buffalo’s  first  made  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  clearly 
revealsThe  News  as  having  more  than  5  times  as  many  exclusive 
adult  women  readers  as  the  morning  paper.  Can  any  mass  medium 
in  Western  New  York  match  this  outstanding  daily  audience?  □  Find 
out  about  the  many  other  factual  characteristics  that  make  The  News, 
Buffalo’s  most  effective  market  motivator.  Write  for  “Buffalo  in  Perspec¬ 
tive’’  a  concise  reflection  of  the  Simmons’  study.  □  Meet  the  exclusive  half, 


everyday  in  The  News. 


*Source:  Buffalo  in  Perspective  Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


Buffalo 

Evening 

News 


WEGROW 
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An  interesting  thing  about  Great 
Northern  is  Great  Southern. 
That's  our  mill  in  Georgia  where 
we  make  Kraft  linerboard.  Miles 
of  it  every  day  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  converters... the  makers  of 
corrugated  containers  that  bring 
an  endless  array  of  good  things 
home  to  people.  Great  Northern 
Paper  goes  into  so  many  homes 
in  so  many  ways  every  day.  News¬ 
papers.  Magazines.  Paperback 
books.  Telephone  directories 
and  mail-order  catalogs.  We 
make  good  paper  at  a  price 
everyone  can  afford.  Paper  for 
people  is  the  business  of 
Great  Northern. 


PACKAGES 


Corrugated  paper  was  first  produced  ^ 
in  England  in  1856  and  production  i 
has  increased  hugely  since  1903  I 
when  corrugated  containers  began 
to  replace  wooden  boxes.  Last  year 
11  million  tons  of  corrugated  paper- 
board  were  made  in  the  United 
States-the  country’s  biggest  single 
use  of  wood  pulp  for  paper.  ★  Great 
Northern  has  one  of  the  biggest 
linerboard  machines  in  the  world, 
making  more  than  900  tons  of  liner¬ 
board  a  day  in  our  Great  Southern 
mill.  ★  Everything  from  tiny  ball 
bearings  to  giant  computers  can 
— -  be  packaged  for  shipment  in  corru¬ 

gated  containers. The  savings  in  ship¬ 
ping  weight  each  year  runs  into  the  I 
thousands  of  tons.  ★  Corrugated  j 
paperboard  consumption  is  increas¬ 
ing  fast,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  doubling  our  linerboard 
capacity.  j 

GREAT  NORTHERN  > 

PAPER  COMPANY  i 

For  a  free  12-page  illustrated  copy  of  Joyce  Kilmer's  famous  poem  “Trees", 
write  us  on  your  business  letterhead,  Dept.  F2E2,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


Advantages  Seen 
In  ‘Going  Public’ 

By  Alan  S.  Donnahoe 
President.  Richmond  Newspapers  Inc. 


(Excerpt  from  a  talk  to  the 
Richmond  Society  of  Financial 
Analysts.) 

Although  our  newspapers  can 
trace  their  ancestry  back  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  our 
present  corporation  came  into 
being  in  1940  with  the  merger  of 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
and  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 
thus  bringing  the  former  morn- 
ing-Sunday  and  evening  news¬ 
papers,  respectively,  under  one 
roof. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  closely- 
held  corporation,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  until  last  year  when  it 
was  decided,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  to  sell  stock  in  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  Inc.  to  the 
public. 

This  is  unusual  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  and  the  decision 
to  go  public  was  not  made  until 
after  a  great  deal  of  very  sober 
thought. 

Easy  alternatives  were  avail¬ 
able.  Other  companies  in  the 
newspaper  industry  would  have 
been  very  happy  to  purchase  the 
stock  we  had  to  sell.  And  I 
might  add,  for  whatever  inter¬ 
est  it  may  have,  that  20  times 
earnings  would  not  be  considered 
particularly  high  in  a  private 
purchase  of  this  type. 

But  we  could  see  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  having  a  public  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  stock,  not  only  to 
stockholders  individually,  but  to 
the  company  itself  in  terms  of 
growth  potential  through  acqui¬ 
sitions. 

Stock  for  Employees 

And  we  also  wanted  a  means 
of  making  our  stock  available  to 
our  employes  and  executives,  to 
give  them  an  even  greater  direct 
interest  in  the  company’s  future 
well-being. 

Had  we  known  at  the  time 
that  our  stock  would  finally  be 
put  on  the  Market  on  May  27, 
1966,  in  the  middle  of  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  market  as  a  whole, 
it  is  possible  that  we  might  have 
taken  a  very  different  view¬ 
point!  But  so  it  was,  and  we 
learned  quite  early  in  the  game 
that  stock  prices  can  go  down 
as  well  as  up. 

But  for  reasons  apart  from 
this,  1966  was  a  most  significant 
year  for  RNI,  in  that  we  were 
able  to  acquire  52  percent  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Tribune  Company  in 
Florida  by  means  of  $17.5  mil¬ 
lion  borrowed  from  four  institu¬ 


tional  lenders,  at  5*/2  percent, 
payable  annually  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years. 

The  Tribune  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  Sunday  T rib- 
une  and  the  evening  Times  in 
Tampa,  the  weekly  Largo  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  owns  and  operates 
VVFLA-TV  and  WFL.\-AM  & 
FM,  and  in  total  revenue  is 
about  equal  to  RNI  itself. 

So,  with  this  one  move,  we 
added  substantially  to  the  size 
of  the  company,  with  valuable 
properties  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  states  and  areas  in  the 
nation. 

Expansion  Program 

Last  year  was  also  a  major 
milepost  for  us  in  that  it  marked 
the  completion  of  our  extensive 
three-year  $8.5  million  expan¬ 
sion  program  in  Richmond — 
virtually  doubling  our  produc¬ 
tion  and  office  buildings,  with 
new  and  faster  presses  of 
greater  color  and  total  capacity, 
along  with  much  other  new 
equipment. 

As  of  this  moment,  with  high 
speed  linecasting  machines, 
actuated  by  computer  tape,  and 
photocomposition  equipment, 
along  with  new  stereotype  and 
mailing  room  machinery — ^we 
have  here  in  Richmond  one  of 
the  most  modern  automated 
plants  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

It  is  unfortunate,  incidentally, 
that  many  people  form  their 
impression  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  basis  of  troubles 
that  plague  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  City. 

The  impression  that  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  is  encumbered 
with  obsolete  equipment,  and  is 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  new 
methods,  is  totally  false. 

The  truth  is  that  there  has 
been  a  virtual  revolution  in 
newspaper  production  methods 
in  the  last  decade,  and  there  is 
as  yet  no  sign  of  any  slowdown 
in  the  technological  progress 
being  made. 

$4  Million  for  Presses 

Our  own  new  press  equipment, 
in  my  opinion,  is  rather  astound¬ 
ing  in  that  70,000  newspapers 
per  hour  can  be  printed  on  each 
of  our  three  presses,  with  one 
newsprint  roll  following  another, 
with  the  presses  continuing  to 
run  full  speed. 

Color  can  be  run  throughout 


the  paper,  including  four-color 
work  where  four  separate  plates 
must  l>e  in  sharp  registration, 
with  newsprint  rolling  through 
the  presses  at  a  rate  of  2,200 
feet  per  minute. 

Such  precision,  at  this  speed, 
with  such  massive  equipment 
extending  the  length  of  an  entire 
city  block,  is — I  think — a  scien¬ 
tific  marvel,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  our  new  presses 
are  worth  their  $4  million  price 
tag. 

From  all  of  this  elaborate  new 
equipment,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  some  very  significant 
gains  in  productivity. 

Dividends  for  44  Years 

Stockholders  are,  quite 
properly,  concerned  with  divi¬ 
dends,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  RNI  and  its  predeces¬ 
sor  corporation  has  paid  regular 
dividends  on  its  common  stock, 
without  interruption,  for  44 
years.  Certainly  we  hope  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  record,  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

But  we  see  no  early  change 
in  our  dividend  rate  of  13  cents 
per  quarter,  or  52  cents  per 
year.  Our  cash  flow,  with  our 
much  larger  depreciation  allow¬ 
ances  today,  is  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory;  but  at  the  moment,  we 
consider  our  dividend  rate  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  in  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  our  stockholders,  in  view 
of  our  long-term  debt,  and  other 
needs  such  as  capital  for  pos¬ 
sible  acquisitions. 

There  has  been,  as  you  know, 
a  definite  slackening  of  the 
economy  in  recent  months. 

Newsprint  Price  Raised 

In  addition,  at  RNI,  we  have 
still  another  sharp  increase  in 
depreciation  charges  this  year, 
due  mainly  to  the  last  new  press 
installed  in  December,  along 
with  the  $5  per  ton  increase  in 
the  price  of  newsprint,  and  the 
extra  cost  of  our  new  employee 
thirft  plan. 

*  *  * 

Total  revenue  of  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.  increased  5.6 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  compared  with  the 
same  period  a  year  ago — from 
$9,119,000  to  $9,625,000. 

Income  before  taxes  was  also 
slightly  ahead  of  last  year:  $1,- 
297,000  compared  with  $1,291,- 
000  in  1966. 

But  an  increase  in  income 
taxes  due  to  the  absence  this 
year  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  involved  in  last  year’s 
expansion  program  brought  a 
reduction  in  net  income  after 
taxes  $436,276  (or  30  cents  per 
share)  compared  with  $496,843 
(or  35  cents  per  share)  last 
year. 


Kansas  State 
Wins  Hearst 
Gold  Medal 

Kansas  State  University  stu¬ 
dents  won  the  higest  honor  for 
their  school  in  the  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Journalism  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation. 

The  Foundation,  which  has 
contributed  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  scholarships 
and  grants  through  this  pro¬ 
gram,  announced  the  gold  me¬ 
dallion  has  been  awarded  to 
Kansas  State  University  for 
scoring  the  highest  number  of 
points  contributed  by  partici¬ 
pating  students  during  the  six- 
month  writing  competition. 

On  the  KSU  team  were: 
Melodie  L.  Bowsher,  William 
Buzenberg,  Edgar  A.  Chamness, 
Karen  Rae  Kendall,  Jean  Lange, 
Vern  Parker  and  Leroy  Towns. 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  State  Col¬ 
lege  will  be  the  recipient  of  the 
second-place  silver  medallion. 
Participating  students  were: 
Lewis  B.  Armistead,  James  R. 
Brewer,  Don  A.  Dugdale,  Wil¬ 
liam  Galstan,  Sande  Lange, 
Cindy  Lyle,  Rick  Skinner  and 
Gerald  Townsend. 

Other  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  receiving  bronze  medal¬ 
lions  were:  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  Indiana  University,  Fresno 
(Calif.)  State  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  University  of 
Texas,  Ohio  State  University 
and  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

AP  Aerospace  Writer 
Wins  Chrysler  Award 

Detroit 

The  Aviation/Space  Writers 
Association  announced  that 
Howard  Benedict,  senior  aero¬ 
space  writer  of  the  Associated 
Press,  is  the  1967  winner  of  the 
Robert  S.  Ball  Memorial  Award 
for  distinguished  and  meritori¬ 
ous  aerospace  writing. 

The  award,  sponsored  an¬ 
nually  by  Chrysler  Corporation, 
will  be  presented  to  Benedict  at 
the  A/SWA’s  awards  dinner  in 
Las  Vegas  May  18.  The  Robert 
S.  Ball  Memorial  Award  con¬ 
sists  of  a  gold  replica  of  the 
Mercury-Redstone  missile  and 
an  honorarium. 

A  series  of  articles  writtein  by 
Benedict  from  his  headquarters 
at  Cape  Kennedy  on  the  Gemini 
11  flight,  from  August  8 
through  September  19,  1966  won 
the  award. 
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Presented  to 

LOUIS  B.  FLEMING 

LOS  ANGELES  Tl  M  ES 


FOK  DISTINGUISHED 

UNITED  NATIONS  CORRESPONDENCE 

BASED  ON  JOURNALISTIC  INITIATIVE 

SOUND  INTERPRETATION 

DEVOTION  TO  THE  PRECEPTS 

OF  FREEDOM  OF  WFORMATKM 

AND  A  DEMONSTRATED  UM)ERSTANDWG 

OF  WORLD  ORGANIZATION  PROBLEMS 


DEADtlM  ClUB  CIMrTm  Or  5ICMA  DELTA  CHI. 


“FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
UNITED  NATIONS 
CORRESPONDENCE” 

Among  the  difficult  situations  the  U.N.  faced  this 
year,  one  closest  to  the  United  States  was  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Also  especially  pertinent  were  the  conduct 
and  accomplishments  of  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  during 
his  first  year  as  Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations. 

For  his  coverage  of  these  and  other  stories,  Mr. 
Louis  B.  Fleming  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  been 
awarded  the  1967  Sigma  Delta  Chi  U.N.  Award. 

This  annual  award,  sponsored  by  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  is  given  by  the 
Deadline  Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  distinguished 
United  Nations  correspondence. 


ITT 


For  large  weeklies,  dailies,  central  plants, 

Goss  Urbanite"^  rates  No.  1 


In  fact,  publishers  have  put  it  far  ahead  of  any  com¬ 
petitive  press  in  the  field.  And  their  overwhelming 
preference  for  the  Urbanite  has  solid  dollars-and-cents 
reasons  for  support. 

With  the  Goss  Urbanite  newspapers  can  run  collect, 
as  well  as  straight.  Running  collect  lets  you  print 
bigger  editions,  extra  sections— lets  you  run  more  ad¬ 
vertising,  more  editorial  lineage.  The  works. 

Plenty  of  flexibility  for  both  spot  and  full  color,  too. 
And  with  the  special  3/color  unit,  color  placement  flexi¬ 
bility  is  just  about  unlimited. 


Expansion  is  another  solid  reason.  Thanks  to  Goss’ 
building-block  system,  you  simply  add  units  as  you 
need  them.  It’s  that  simple,  that  economical.  And 
there  are  more  than  30  press  arrangements  available. 
In  other  words,  Goss  helps  you  grow,  then  grows  along 
with  you. 

If  your  circulation  needs  call  for  40,000  pph,  up  to 
8-web  capacity,  the  Goss  Urbanite  is  your  kind  of 
press.  To  find  out  just  how  much  more  the  Goss 
Urbanite  can  do  for  you,  write:  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 
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SPECIAL 
3/COLOR  UINIT 
GIVES  URBAIVITE 
EXTRA  COLOR 
FLEXIBILITY 


Three  colors  on  bottom  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  left. 


Three  colors  on  top  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  right. 

With  this  unique  addition  to  the 
standard  Urbanite,  medium  size 
newspapers  gain  three  ways:  (1) 
greater  ROP  color  versatility:  (2) 
precision  running  color  register 
and;  (3)  enhanced  color  placement 
flexibility  with  less  reduction  of 
page  capacity  when  running  color. 

The  Urbanite  3/Color  unit  is  like 
a  standard  Urbanite  unit,  but  fea¬ 
tures  cylinder  reversing  and  a  re¬ 
versible  offset  color  half  deck.  It 
can  be  supplied  with  the  deck  over 
the  right  or  left-hand  side  of  the 
unit  below. 

By  using  one  standard  unit  and 
the  special  3/Color  unit,  a  web  can 
be  printed  with  four  colors  on  one 
side  and  one  color  on  the  other. 

For  spot  color,  the  3/Color  unit 
functions  as  a  black  unit  (printing 
blanket  to  blanket),  while  the  half 
deck  operates  as  a  separate  color 
printing  unit  (printing  blanket-to- 
impression  cylinder). 

To  insure  accurate  color  register, 
the  3/Color  unit  includes  running 
sidelay  and  circumferential  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  Urbanite  3/Color  unit 
can  be  added  to  any  existing 
Urbanite  press  or  included  as  part 
of  a  new  installation. 


URBANITES 

ON 

.  EDITION 


Here’s  proof  of  newspaper 
industry  acceptance: 
more  than  175 presses  sold!* 
more  than  800  units  sold!* 
The  high  speed  and  capacity 
of  the  Goss  Urbanite  provides 
newspapers  with  bonus  hours 
.  .  .  hours  many  of  them  are 
using  to  print  shoppers,  week¬ 
lies  and  commercial  literature 
for  extra  income. 

*As  of  October  1 , 1966 


GOSS  OFFERS 
YOU  THE  WIDEST 
CHOICE  OF 
WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSES 

Four  Goss  web  offset 
presses  cover  the  range  of 
newspaper  sizes; 

METRO-OFFSET  .  .  .  For  medium 
and  large  dailies 
URBANITE . . .  For  large  weeklies, 
dailies  and  central  plants 
SUBURBAN^  . . .  For  weeklies  and 
dailies 

COMMUNITY^  ...  For  weeklies 
and  small  dailies 

Goss  representatives  will 
meet  with  you  to  discuss 
which  of  these  presses  is 
best  suited  to  your  present 
and  future  needs. 


SERVICE 

another  reason  why 
so  many  publishers 
rely  on  Goss 

A  full  time  service  organiza¬ 
tion,  more  than  100  strong, 
stands  ready  to  assist  you  with 
any  problem.  N o  matter  where 
you’re  located,  Goss  service  is 
on  hand  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year. 


any  adjustment 
can  be  made 
without  breaking 
the  web 

There's  easy  access  between  and 
within  all  Urbanite  units.  Color  and 
roller  settings,  adjustments,  main¬ 
tenance  and  clean-up,  can  all  be 
made  from  floor  level  without  break¬ 
ing  the  web. 


GOSS  URBANITE 

R  •  ^  OFFERS 

CONTINUOUS 

FOUNTAINS 
•  •  >  BOTH  INK 

,  ‘5QSS  and  water 

Goss’  special  micrometric  pick-up 
roller  transfers  a  set  volume  of  ink  to 
the  distribution  system— assures  an 
even  film  at  all  speeds.  This  same  con¬ 
tinuous  feed  principle  is  used  in  the 
dampening  system.  Together,  these 
two  continuous  feed  systems  help  to 
insure  top  ROP  reproduction. 


GOSS  UNIT  CONSTRUCTION 
ASSURES 

PKEUISE  REGISTER 

ON  ROP  COLOR 


Perfect  imege  length 


Goss'  precision  steel  cylinders  and  pre- 
loaded.  tapered,  roller  bearings  give  true 
image  reproduction  without  bearers.  Proper 
diameter  of  blanket  cylinder  in  relation  to 
the  plate  cylinder  results  in  exact  image 
length  so  important  to  ROP  color,  elimi¬ 
nating  gear  streaking,  dot  destruction  and 
slurring. 


THE  GDSB  COMPANY 
^  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 


WHEN  EVERYTHING 
COUNTS, 

YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 


LAYOIT  AM)  DESIGN 


Step  by  Step  to  New  Look 


Action  Cau*^ 
8v  A«^  Invoihn 


An  Aurora  Fini, 

Unify  ffccreathn 


A  Teen  Elects  a- 

To  Be  s  Keen  Down  the  Drain 

For  S  Viet  Nam’ 


Mormion  Marks  27th  Annual  Youth  Ciitienshtp  Oay 

Citj  Couxil  'ITS  hiani!  Ow  ta 

^’afl  Diilfii!  kx  U'Te  DMWtr- 


15  000  Watch  St  Charles  Team  Win  Canoe  Race 


flection  ot  Stole  Otticefs 
fnds  Throe  Day  Convention 


Ths  flavor  of  a  by-gone  era. 

Ily  HoMard  B.  Taylor  Kdilorial  ('.unMihant 

(loplcs  International  (! 


More  breathing  room. 


No  Donger  ot  food  Shot-'oge 

Truck  Strike  May  Affect 
Area  Retail  Store  Supplies 


These  three  pages  illustrate  steps  that  transformed  the 
design  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacoti-Xeirt^,  a  weekday  p.m.  and 
Sunday  a.ni.  daily  near  Chicago. 

Upper  left  shows  the  format  that  had  been  used.  It  has  the 
flavor  of  a  by-gone  era.  It’s  doubtful  a  daily  eight-column  line 
is  necessary  in  a  city  where  street  sales  account  for  a  small 
part  of  circulation. 

The  second  eight-column  line,  below  the  fold,  chops  the  page 
in  two.  The  six-column  head  higher  in  the  page  runs  away 
from  the  body  type.  Body  type  zig-zags.  Lower  left  lacks  em¬ 
phasis.  The  art  at  the  top  is  in  the  wrong  place.  Too  many 
different  head  faces  —  Gothic,  Vogue,  Metro,  Tempo,  Chelten¬ 
ham  —  are  used. 

And  the  nameplate  is  busy. 

Above  right  is  the  first  step  in  the  design  revision.  The  page 
has  more  breathing  room  because  of  white  space  in  upper  left 
and  in  lower  right. 

Body-type  zig-zags  have  been  eliminated  and  the  elements 
form  rectangles,  most  of  them  horizontal.  The  rest  of  the  page 
is  somewhat  crowded.  Horizontal  layout  reduces  the  need  for 
subheads,  but  the  page  would  be  improved  if  subheads  were 
use  in  the  story  in  lower  left  and  that  in  upjter  right. 

The  nameplate  stands  out  crisjtly. 

The  Beacon-News  completed  its  design  revision  when  it  went 
to  a  six-column  format  (lower  right),  using  10-point  body 
type  on  a  12-point  slug.  The  slug  is  12.10  picas  wide.  The  result 
is  abundant  white  space,  with  2.8  picas  of  white  between  each 
column. 

There’s  practically  nothing  more  readable  than  a  10-point 
l)ody  on  a  12-point  slug. 


ALROR.V 

BEACON-NEWS 


Rep.  Erienborn  Attacks 
Statement  by  Seaborg 


Cov»4n 
Ctos*s 
Row)*  31 


speck  Defense  Rests  Case 
After  Calling  11  Witnesses 


McCoy  Testifies 
Before  Crime  Unit 


RostKwmowt  Aword 
Gtv*fl  to  lit}*  Mon 


Firemen  Pull  Out  a  Plum  ber 


Tile  revision  is  completed. 


A  NEW  FEATURE — Howard  Taylor’s  guide  to  better  makeup  will  appear  regularly  in  E&P.  Address  inquiries  to  E4P. 
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RAY  SCHROEDER,  at  right,  stereo  superintendent,  watches  as 
Herb  Andrews  starts  a  page  through  the  Wood  Supermatic  casting 
system  in  the  new  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News  plant.  Plates 
can  be  processed  at  the  rate  of  V/2  per  minute. 


Plate  Production 
Calls  for  38  Tons 
Of  Metal  ‘On  Tap’ 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Still  another  metal  pot  is 
being  installed  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  the  new  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News  plant.  This  is  an 
eight-ton  container  which  will 
provide  a  total  of  38  tons  of  hot 
metal  “on  tap”  for  production 
needs.  (E&P,  April  8.) 

The  plant’s  monster  metal  con¬ 
sumer  is  a  Wood  Supermatic 
with  a  factory  rating  of 
plates  per  minute  or  210  plates 
an  hour.  Ray  Schroeder,  stereo¬ 
type  foreman,  said  he  has  oper¬ 
ated  the  Supermatic’s  cooling 
system  on  a  17  second  cycle. 
Customary  operations  here  are 
at  20-seconds. 

Stereotyping  requirements 
alone  include  material  for  from 
3100  to  3300  page  plates  a  w’eek, 
Schroeder  said.  The  tally  for  the 
last  full  week  of  April  showed 
3,207  pages. 

An  extensive  Miner  Danver 
conveyor  system  carries  plates 
from  the  Supermatic  to  the 
presses  and  then  back  to  the 
remelt  pots. 

The  38-ton  metal  capacity 
compares  with  a  4,000-pound  pot 
when  Schroeder  dropped  gold¬ 
mining  activities  to  join  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  as  an  apprentice. 
That  was  in  1922. 

• 

Heads  Deadline  Club 

Joseph  L.  Oppenheimer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Outlook,  an  investment 
advisory  publication  of  Stand¬ 
ard  &  Poor’s  Corporation,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
800-member  Deadline  Club,  New 
York  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


$500,000  for  Chair 

A  gift  of  $500,000  from  Max¬ 
well  M.  GefFen,  to  be  applied 
toward  a  professorship  in  the 
field  of  medical  and  science 
writing  at  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  was  announced  by  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the  school. 
Geffen,  founder  and  publisher  of 
Medical  World  News,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  1916  at  the 
journalism  school. 

‘Crime  Alert’ 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
has  inagurated  a  “Crime  Alert” 
program  aimed  at  reducing 
crime  in  the  area.  Most  police 
officials  have  endorsed  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  series  of  front-page 
articles  combined  with  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  booklets  telling  citi¬ 
zens  what  to  watch  for,  what  to 
report  to  police,  where  to  call 
and  how  to  describe  a  suspect 
are  the  heart  of  the  program. 

• 

A  Correction 

Stephen  J.  Rechner  is  incor¬ 
rectly  listed  in  the  1967  Editor 
&  Publisher  International  Year 
Book  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times.  Syl¬ 
vester  Sprague  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times.  Rechner  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  Valley  Times  of  West 
Warwick,  R.  I. 

• 

10,678  at  Ball  Clinic 

St.  Louis 

Despite  threatening  skies,  10,- 
678  youngsters  showed  up  at 
Busch  Memorial  Stadium  April 
29  for  the  second  annual  Card¬ 
inals  Boys’  Baseball  Clinic  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 
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6315  PAGES  OF 
INDISPENSABLE 
SELLING  INFORMATION 

Standard  Directory  of  Advertisers 

( Classified  Edition)  17,000  companies  arranged 
in  51  business  classifications  with  products, 
telephone  numbers,  80,000  executives  by  name 
and  title,  their  advertising  agencies,  media 
used,  and  17,000  trademarks  to  identify  “blind” 
advertisements. 

Published  annually  in  . May 

Standard  Directory  of  Advertisers 

(Geographical  Edition)  .Same  as  above,  but 
companies  arranged  by  state  and  city. 

Published  annually  in  . September 


Standard  Directory  of  Advertising  Agencies 

(The  Agency  Red  Book)  4,000  agencies  with 
their  personnel,  by  name  and  title,  and  ac¬ 
counts.  State /city  index  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  for  easy  contact. 

Published  three  times  per  year  in . February 

June 

October 

Directory  of  Corporate  Affiliations 

(Who  Owns  Whom)  of  Major  National  Adver¬ 
tisers.  A-view-at-a-glance  of  1,800  parent  com¬ 
panies  and  their  7,000  divisions,  subsidiaries 
and  affiliates.  Essential  for  sales  strategy  in 
selling  to  multi-company  corporate  enterprises. 

Published  annually  in . January 

Geographical  Index 

Cross-index  to  Classified  Edition  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Directory  of  Advertisers. 

Published  annually  in  . July 


The  STANDARD  Advertising  Red  Books 

National  Reqister  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Subsidiary  of  SRDS 
SKOKIE,  ILL.:  5201  OLD  ORCHARD  RD.  (966-8500) 

NEW  YORK:  147  W.  42nd  ST.  (564-1710) 

CHICAGO:  333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  (726-5744) 

LOS  ANGELES:  2975  WILSHIRE  BLVD.  (382-8245) 

r~l  Please  send  free  brochure  describing  the  various 
directories  and  subscription  possibilities. 

r~l  Please  have  your  District  Manager  call. 
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news-people 


Publisher  Title  Held 
For  Marshall  Field 

Chicago 

The  l)oard  of  directors  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.  has 
elected  Bailey  K.  Howard  presi¬ 
dent  of  its  Newspaper  Division, 
which  publishes  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  \ews,  it  was  announced 
by  George  B.  Young,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  oflRcer  of  the 
parent  company.  Howard  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  Field 
Enterprises. 

Young  also  announced  the 
election  of  John  G.  Trezevant, 
general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  to  the  new  position  of 
senior  vicepresident  and  general 
manager. 

In  announcing  the  new'  execu¬ 
tive  structure.  Young  said: 

“Since  the  death  of  Marshall 
Field  IV  in  September,  1965,  the 
title  of  publisher  of  our  Chicago 
newspapers  has  been  vacant.  It 
is  now  clear  that  his  son,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  will,  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  thorough  training  and 
orientation  program  in  all 
phases  of  newspapering,  become 
our  publisher.” 

• 

Lehrman  Heads  OPC 

Hal  Lehrman,  a  free  lance 
writer  on  foreign  affairs,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  New  York.  He 
succeeds  Victor  Riesel,  labor 
columnist  of  the  New  York- 
World  Journal  Tribune.  Others 
elected  were;  Vicepresidents — 
William  Attwood,  Cow'les  Com¬ 
munications;  Elmer  Lower,  ABC 
News;  and  Morgan  Beatty, 
NBC;  secretary,  Mary  Horna- 
day,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
treasurer,  James  Sheldon,  free¬ 
lancer. 


STEVE  SEPLOCHA,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pompano  Sun 
Sentinel  for  the  past  18  months, 
has  been  named  city  editor.  He 
joined  Gore  Newspapers  in  1963 
as  a  reporter  for  the  R.  Lauder¬ 
dale  News. 

F.  T.  Me  Key — promoted  to 
country  circulation  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 

*  * 

David  Hendrix — from  sports 
to  county  bureau,  Turlock 
(Calif.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Alf  Collins — from  county 
bureau,  Turlock  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  city  staff,  .Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

*  *  * 

Alyce  McDonald  —  named 
women’s  editor  of  the  Bakers¬ 
field  (Calif.)  Californian. 

*  *  * 

George  DeArmond — pro¬ 
moted  to  business  manager  of 
the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian  to  succeed  Walter 
Kane,  who  resigned. 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

perform  an  important  function  for  editors  who  must  of 
necessity  be  generalists.  They  can  help  editors  know  at 
least  something  about  everything,  and  tell  them  what  is 
new,  and  why  it  may  be  important. 

1735  K.  street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6800 


T.  K.  VODFREY,  w’ho  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  Inter-suburban 
Hometown  New’spapers  at  El 
Monte,  Calif,  to  organize  an  in¬ 
dustrial  film  corporation,  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  director  of  Oxnard 
Publishing  Co.,  parent  of  IHN. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Russell  J.  Gallegos — named 
controller  of  the  Deseret  News 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  B.  Schick — to  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Un¬ 
ion-Bulletin  replacing  Brad 
O’Connor,  who  moved  to  the 
Seattle  Times. 

4c  *  ♦ 

Joel  Schwartz,  former  Mount 
Vernon  (N.Y.)  Argus  reporter 
— now  editorial  director  of  Can- 
deub,  Fleissig  and  -Associates, 
Newark,  N.J.,  city  planning  con¬ 
sultants. 

*  *  * 

Robert  T.  Hour — to  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Bowater 
Paper  Company,  from  Mont¬ 
morency  Paper  Co. 

*  4i  * 

Kathleen  Doyle,  women’s 
editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
— to  the  Peace  Corps  in  South 
America.  Her  replacement  on 
women’s  news  desk  is  Don  For¬ 
tune,  an  Examiner  staffer  for 
10  years. 

*  *  * 

Alvin  Schay — to  AP  general 
new's  desk.  New  York,  from  the 
Little  Rock  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Davis  S.  Sa.mpson — to  AP, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  from  the  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

Lyle  W.  LaFaver,  formerly 
with  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune  and  the  San 
Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot — ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Chula  Vista  (Calif.)  Star-News. 

*  * 

Jenny  Kirkpatrick,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  La  Habra-Brea 
(Calif.)  Daily  Star-Progress — 
appointed  managing  editor. 

*  •  « 

Ling-Temco-Vought 
Promotes  Johnson 

Dallas 

John  W.  Johnson,  for  the  past 
five  years  corporate  director  of 
public  relations  for  Ling-Temco- 
Vought,  Inc.,  has  been  named 
vicepresident  for  public  relations 
and  advertising  of  the  diversi¬ 
fied  company. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Johnson  came 
to  the  company  in  1952  after 
a  newspaper  career  in  LaCrosse, 
Wis.,  and  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
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O'Connor  Gustafson 


Gustafson  Appointed 
Advertising  Director 

New'  London,  Conn. 

Charles  J.  O’Connor,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Day,  re¬ 
tired  May  1  after  45  years  with 
the  new'spaper. 

Publisher  Barnard  L.  Colby 
named  Lars  E.  Gustafson,  retail 
advertising  manager  since  1952, 
to  succeed  O’Connor, 

Edward  M.  Burke,  assistant 
to  the  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  succeeds  Gustafson. 

O’Connor  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  director  since  1952.  He 
joined  the  Day’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  1922. 

Gustafson  has  been  with  the 
Dav  since  1947  and  Burke  since 
195;i, 

• 

Ronald  K.  Devine,  editor  of 
the  York  (Me.)  Coastal  Star — 
to  the  state  new’s  desk  of  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram. 
*  *  « 

Gilbert  Phelphs,  advertising 
director,  Pittsburg  (Calif.) 

Post-Dispatch — to  general  man¬ 
ager,  Martinez  (Calif.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News-Gazette,  with  Clar¬ 
ence  Cronick  named  his  suc¬ 
cessor  at  Pittsburg. 

«  *  ♦ 

Frank  Finney,  assistant 

new's  editor,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune.  William  T.  Doyle,  real 
estate  editor,  to  financial  editor, 
and  John  L.  Dengel  advanced 
to  Doyle’s  former  post. 

*  *  « 

Wilbur  Edel  has  joined  the 
Promotion  Department  of  the 
Bergen  Record,  Hackensack,  and 
the  Morning  Call,  Paterson, 

N.  J.  He  is  an  Economics  major 
from  Norwich  University,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Ayres — from  editor 
to  executive  editor.  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News.  Mayo  Wells  — 

managing  editor  to  editor.  A.  D. 
Trahan  —  comptroller  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Horace  R.  Fon¬ 
tenot  Jr. — to  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Leonard  Duckett  —  city 
editor  to  news  editor. 
JBLISHER  for  May  13,  1967 
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Ken  White,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  and  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner, 
won  the  Missouri  and  the  U.S. 
Open  fishing  tournaments  with 
717  points. 

*  *  * 

John  O.  Emmerich  Jr. — pro¬ 
moted  to  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
succeeding  Harold  Pyle,  re¬ 
tired.  Norman  K.  Baxter  — 
named  associate  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hedley  Burrell  —  from  AP, 
Miami,  to  the  New  York  gen¬ 
eral  desk.  He  is  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  joined  AP  in  Atlanta 
in  1963. 

*  *  * 

Melvin  E.  Lang  moves  from 
AP,  Albany,  N.Y.  to  Miami  bu¬ 
reau.  Frank  Murray  —  from 
Miami  News  to  AP  staff. 

*  *  * 

Harold  R.  Burges — from  pro¬ 
duction  manager  to  publisher  of 
the  San  Clemente  (Calif.)  Daily 
Sun-Post.  He  replaces  Karl 
Wray,  who  resigned  from 
Coastline  Publishers  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Glen  Young — from  managing 
editor  to  editor,  San  Clemente 
(Calif.)  Daily  Sun-Post  and  as¬ 
sociated  weeklies. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Nichols,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  Times — elected 
president  of  the  Society  of 
American  Business  Writers. 

*  *  * 

Michael  A.  Farina,  staff 
artist — named  fashion  editor  of 
the  Daily  News  Record  in  the 
Fairchild  group. 

*  «  * 

Leo  R.  Smith,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Savannah  (Ga.)  News- 
Press — now  circulation  director 
of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle- 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Don  Rhodes,  recent  graduate 
of  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  —  to  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Evening  Press  as  police 
reporter. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Ridenhour  —  from 
managing  editor  to  editor, 
Prattville  (Ala.)  Progress,  re¬ 
placing  Terry  Webb  who  moved 

to  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
and  Alabama  Journal  as  special 
sections  representative. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lois  Smith,  Ottawa 
(Kans.)  Herald  —  winner  of 
sweepstakes  prize  for  second 
straight  year  in  Kansas  Press 
Women’s  writing  contests. 
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GEORGE  W.  SJOSTROM  is 

newly  appointed  9eneral  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  moving  up  from  the 
post  of  business  manager.  He 
joined  the  Hearst  newspaper  in 
1948  as  an  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  copy  reader. 

Loyal  Phillips,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star- 
Banner — named  general  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Advance. 

a  *  a 

P.  L.  Pert  Jr.,  central  Maine 
correspondent  for  the  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers — to  the  Maine 
State  Police  as  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer. 

a  a  a 

Honored  by  Queen 

Queen  Juliana  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  has  conferred  the  rank  of 
Officer  in  the  Order  of  Orange 
Nassau  upon  J.  P.  A.  M.  van  den 
Bogaert,  press  counsellor  of  the 
Netherlands  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  and  director  of 
the  Netherlands  Information 
Service,  New  York  City. 
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Jack  Zimmerman,  Lawrence 
Journal-World  —  elected  chair¬ 
man,  Kansas  Associated  Press 
Wire  Editors  Association. 

a  a  a 

Herb  Miller,  formerly  with 
KFMB-tv,  San  Diego  and  NBC, 
Chicago — named  regional  execu¬ 
tive  for  UPI  in  Tennessee. 

a  a  a 

Mike  Feinsilber — from  UPI 
foreign  desk.  New  York,  to  Sai¬ 
gon  staff,  following  fellowship 
study  at  Stanford  University. 

3)c  «  * 

Harry  Bxrnell,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News — retired. 

a  a  a 

Bill  Akers — named  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Delano  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
cord.  Mel  Baughman,  former 
news  editor,  to  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  as  education 
editor. 

# 

Lloyd  Nicholson  —  named 
news  editor  and  Jim  Groth 
sports  editor  of  the  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review.  Groth 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Orange 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 

a  a  a 

Ja.mes  W.  Winger — from  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  retail  marketing 
group  to  Roxbury  Carpet  Co. 
as  director  of  marketing. 

*  ♦ 

Thomas  R.  Jones,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Meriden  Journal 
— now  manager,  employee  and 
public  communications,  at  the 
Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New  Bri¬ 
tain. 

a  a  a 

Kenneth  R.  Lightcap,  a  for¬ 
mer //nrf/ord  (Conn.)  Times  re¬ 
porter — from  Doremus  &  Co.  to 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  4. 


Ex-Reporter  Directs 
American  Motors  PR 

Detroit 

Frank  S.  Hedge  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  public  relations  for  American 
Motors  Corporation.  For  the 
past  five  years,  he  has  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  Detroit-based  public 
relations  firm.  He  and  his 
group  won  the  1966  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America’s 
Silver  Anvil  Award  for  investor 
relations. 

Born  in  Detroit,  Hedge  worked 
for  the  Detroit  News  while  at¬ 
tending  Wayne  State  University. 
He  later  was  with  United  Press 
International  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  as  an  automotive, 
financial  and  labor  writer  and  as 
a  correspondent  for  a  number 
of  national  publications. 

• 

Kuchel’s  Press  Aide 

Washington 
C.  Peter  Gall,  former  Los 
.Angeles  reporter,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  press  secretary  for  U.S. 
Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  R., 
California,  taking  over  public 
relations  duties  handled  since 
1954  by  Warren  B.  Francis,  who 
continues  as  researcher  and  cor¬ 
respondence  secretary.  Francis 
was  a  longtime  Los  Angeles 
Times  Washingfton  correspond¬ 
ent. 

• 

Press  Secretary 

Washington 
Wesley  F.  Hayden,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  sev¬ 
eral  Southern  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations,  has  been 
named  press  secretary  to  Sen. 
B.  Everett  Jordan  (Dem.-N.C.). 
Hayden  succeeds  William  B. 
Whitley,  who  died  April  10.  The 
position  pays  $15,000  a  year. 
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SUCCESSFUL  INVESTING 

By 

ROGER  E.  SPEAR 

Newspaper  readers  get  more  authoritative  and 
concise  answers  to  their  investment  questions 
from  Roger  Spear,  nationally  known  and  re¬ 
spected  financial  analyst  and  investment  writer. 
Spear’s  large  staff  of  knowledgeable  counselors  reviews  and  ex¬ 
plores  every  angle  of  the  stock  market  to  bring  readers  clear, 
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dangerous  speculation. 
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Broadcasting 
News  Service 
Is  Predicted 

Toronto 

Within  a  decade,  the  electronic 
news  media  may  decide  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  service  of  their 
own  in  Canada,  members  of  The 
Canadian  Press  were  told  at 
their  annual  meeting;  here  this 
week. 

“It  behooves  us,”  said  CP’s 
president,  St.  Clair  Balfour,  “to 
build  a  strong  structure  which 
will  provide  a  service  so  superior 
they  will  want  to  continue  to  be 
part  of  it.” 

Balfour  observed  that  there 
are  three  times  as  many  radio 
and  television  stations  in  Canada 
as  there  are  newspapers.  He 
represents  the  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une  in  CP  membership  and  is 
president  of  Southam  Press  Ltd. 

With  reference  to  CP’s  50th 
anniversary,  Balfour  said  he 
believes  newspapers  of  the 
future  will  be  different  than 
those  we  know  today. 

“The  electronic  media,”  he 
said,  “will  force  us  to  change  our 


writing  styles  more  rapidly  than 
we  think.  It  will  be  up  to  us  to 
provide  the  balance,  the  interpre¬ 
tation,  the  editing  and  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  written  word 
in  such  a  way  that  will  attract 
our  readers  and  hold  their 
respect.  It  won’t  be  easy  and  it 
won’t  be  cheap,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  will  be  worth  doing.” 

Balfour,  who  was  re-elected 
president  of  CP,  suggested  that 
the  membership  send  greetings 
to  its  only  surviving  founder, 
Oswald  Mayrand,  who  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  La  Presse  in  1917.  The 
message,  Balfour  said,  should 
tell  him  that  the  organization 
which  he  helped  found  is  full  of 
vigor  today. 

In  the  early  days,  Balfour 
said,  it  was  Mayrand  who 
pledged  his  paper,  one  of  the 
strong  dailies,  to  assist  the 
weaker  papers  in  an  enterprise 
that  was  drawing  the  people  of 
Canada  together. 

For  several  years,  Balfour 
noted,  the  federal  government 
paid  $50,000  a  year  toward  the 
cost  of  leased  wires  and  $8,000 
a  year  toward  the  cost  of  cable 
tolls  on  the  news  of  Canadians 
who  were  fighting  in  Europe  in 
World  War  I. 

Gabriel  Gilbert  of  Le  Soleil, 
Quebec,  was  v’oted  into  member- 
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ship  of  CP  and  was  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors.  A.  F. 
Mercier  of  Le  Soleil  was  made 
an  honorary  life  member. 

Other  officers  of  CP  chosen  by 
the  directors  are:  Stuart  Keate, 
Vancouver  Stin,  honorary  presi¬ 
dent;  R.  A.  Graybiel,  B’iwdsor 
Star,  first  vicepresident;  and 
J.  R.  H.  Sutherland,  New  Glas¬ 
gow  News,  second  vicepresident. 

C.ompuler  Operation 

Growth  in  membership  and 
plans  for  the  first  computer 
operation  by  The  Canadian  Press 
were  announced  by  Gillis  Pur¬ 
cell,  general  manager. 

Two  papers  were  added  to  CP 
membership  since  the  1966  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  one  ceased 
publication,  bringing  the  mem¬ 
bership  total  to  103,  the  same  as 
when  the  association  was  formed 
in  1917.  Seventy-eight  cities  are 
represented,  compared  with  46  at 
CP’s  start. 

The  new  memliers  are  Port 
Hope  Guide  and  Summerside 
Journal-Pioneer. 

Purcell  said  CP  is  proceeding 
toward  use  of  a  computer  for 
line-justification  now  done 
manually  on  its  Trans-Canada 
W'ire  serving  82  English-lan¬ 
guage  papers. 

Six  former  presidents  and  14 
correspondents  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  Korean  War 
were  head  table  guests  at  CP’s 
annual  dinner  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  its  semi-centennial 
meeting. 

General  Manager  Purcell 
saluted  the  group  as  having 
matched  the  toughest  of  compe¬ 
tition.  CP  came  of  age  during 
the  Second  World  War,  Purcell 
said. 

The  CP  chief  gave  credit  to 
the  staff  generally  as  “essen¬ 
tially  what  makes  CP  and  keeps 
it  going.” 

“To  a  marked  extent,”  he  said, 
“a  news  association  is  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  anonymity  based  on  inter¬ 
locking  efforts.  It  is  the  acme 
of  teamwork.  Back  of  every  by¬ 


line  is  the  work  of  scores  of 
people  besides  the  writer.” 

The  62-year-old  general  man¬ 
ager,  normally  among  the  anony¬ 
mous,  was  called  “Mr.  Canadian 
Press”  by  CP  President  Balfour. 
Basil  Dean,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  publisher 
of  the  Edynonton  Journal,  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  a  man  of  preci¬ 
sion  but  one  tolerant  of  people’s 
weaknesses. 

• 

263  ‘First  Citizens’ 
Come  to  Daily’s  Party 

Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Three  days  before  publication 
of  an  anniversary  edition  mark¬ 
ing  Kingsport’s  50th  year  as  an 
incorporated  city,  the  Kingsport 
Times-News  decided  to  throw  a 
“birthday”  party  for  anyone  who 
was  living  in  the  city  the  year 
it  was  founded. 

Since  Kingsport’s  population 
had  grown  from  less  than  5,000 
to  nearly  40,000  in  50  years,  no 
one  had  any  idea  how  many  of 
the  original  residents  might  still 
be  around.  But  the  Times-News 
ran  its  invitation  on  the  front 
page  for  two  days — and  265 
“first  citizens”  showed  up  for 
coffee  and  cake.  Several  in 
wheelchairs  and  one  came  by 
ambulance. 

Next  day,  a  six-column  photo 
of  the  “founding  fathers”  (taken 
from  a  rooftop)  led  off  the  142- 
page  anniversary  edition,  with 
all  265  names  and  ages  inside. 

• 

Guide  for  Teachers 

“The  Daily  Newspaper  in  the 
School  Curriculum — a  Manual 
for  Teachers  and  Newspapermen 
on  the  Use  of  Newspapers  in 
the  Classroom,”  has  just  been 
published  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  ANPA  Foun¬ 
dation,  750  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10017.  The  price  is 
$1. 


IT'S  HAIL  AND  FAREWELL  as  Warren  Trou9h  takes  over  the  Far 
West  territory  for  the  New  Enqiand  Newspaper  Supply  Co.  and 
Roy  Nelson  joins  the  company  as  his  successor  in  the  midwest. 
Shown  in  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Company  press¬ 
room  are,  from  left,  Mike  Mehawk,  Ed  Gavigan,  Ed  Bice,  Mike 
Pinsky,  Nelson  and  Trough,  who  was  reassigned  to  replace  the  re¬ 
tiring  Ed  Sparks. 
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better  reproduction,  no 
problems  to  take  up  your 
valuable  time.  Isn’t  that  what 
you  expect  of  the  favorite? 

That’s  why  it  is! 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

cerufied  dry  mays 


Koshollek's  photo  of  paper  mill  wastes  spilling 
into  the  Wisconsin  River  at  Brokaw. 


Koshollek's  photo  of  poorly-treated  sewage 
cascading  down  a  ravine  at  South  K^ilwaukee 
to  Lake  Michigan. 


Koshollek's  photo  of  the  debris-laden  Pewaukee 
river. 


PHOTOGR.4PHY 

Pictures  Play  Key  Roll  in  Winning  a  ‘Pulitzer’ 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Photography  played  a  major 
role  in  winning  a  Pulitzer  gold 
medal  for  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal.  (E&P,  May  6). 

The  Journal  won  its  honors 
for  a  successful  campaign  to 
stiffen  the  laws  against  water 
pollution  in  Wisconsin.  The  cam¬ 
paign  took  the  form  mainly  of  a 
photo  series  in  the  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine.  Three  consecutive  issues 
were  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
the  theme:  “Pollution:  The 
Spreading  Menace.” 

The  sections  were  a  team  ef¬ 
fort  of  photographers,  writers, 
artists  and  editors.  It  was 
planned  and  supervised  by 
George  J.  Lockwood,  editor  of 
the  Picture  Journal. 

Lockwood  credits  the  color 
photographs  in  the  series  with 
being  mainly  responsible  for  get¬ 
ting  action  from  the  state.  One 
of  the  most  dramatic  photos, 
taken  by  Clarence  P.  Schmidt, 
was  an  aerial  color  shot.  For 
contrast,  Allan  Scott  produced 
an  eight-page  color  portfolio  of 
the  unspoiled  upper  Wolf  River. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  photogra¬ 
phy  fell  to  George  P.  Koshollek, 
a  long-time  member  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  photo  staff. 

{Continued  on  page  50) 
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This  is  the  type  A  screen  for 
the  Nikon  F. 

If  you  don’t  like  it,  take  it  out 
There  are  13  others. 


parallax  focusing,  as  in  photomicrography 
and  astro-photography.  Or  the  type  E, 
with  its  etched  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines,  for  architectural  work.  And  so  forth. 

You  should  also  see  the  newest  Nikon 
microprism  screens:  the  all-purpose  type 
F,  and  the  G  and  H  series.  You’ll  find 
them  positively  exciting. 

True,  you  can  probably  make  do  with 
one  screen.  Most  other  cameras  do.  But 
that’s  compromise,  and  ‘compromise’  is 
not  in  the  Nikon  lexicon. 

Get  complete  details  from  your  Nikon 
dealer,  or  write:  Nikon  Incorporated, 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533.  Subsidiary  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 
In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Mont.  9,  P.Q. 


No  question  about  it  — finder  and 
screen  interchangeability  gives  the  Nikon  F 
user  a  freedom  of  choice  and  versatility 
he  gets  with  no  other  camera. 

But  there’s  more  to  the  idea  of  14 
interchangeable  viewing  screens  than  sim¬ 
ply  ‘liking’  or  ‘not  liking'.  Some  screens 
are  actually  more  desirable  for  certain  uses 
than  others. 

Take  the  standard  type  A  —  Fresnel 
field,  split-prism,  rangefinder,  matte  col¬ 
lar.  A  great  all-around  screen! 

But  consider  the  type  C  with  matte 
field,  clear  spot  and  cross-hair  reticle.  How 
much  more  effective  it  is  for  aerial  image. 
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Ph  otography 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


In  August,  1965,  a  proposed 
series  on  water  pollution  was 
suggested  for  the  Journal’s  up¬ 
coming  schedule  of  stories.  Lock- 
wood  pointed  out  to  the  editors 
it  could  be  told  best  with  color 
photographs.  He  was  given  the 
green  light  and  told  to  have  the 
series  ready  by  Spring. 

In  mid-October,  Lockwood  had 
gathered  enough  information  to 
provide  an  intelligent  photo 
shooting  schedule.  He  told  Elmer 
Staab,  Journal  photo  department 
manager,  he  would  need  a  pho¬ 
tographer  full-time  for  three 
straight  weeks — one  who  would 
have  to  find  water  pollution  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  the  frost 
was  in  the  ground  and  pollution¬ 
laden  water  could  freeze  over¬ 
night.  Staab  replied:  “You’ve 
got  Koshollek  for  three  weeks 
and  not  a  day  longer.’’ 

George  (Sam)  Koshollek,  41, 
had  been  a  Journal  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  since  1949.  He’d  shot 
such  top  jobs  as  Castro’s  Cuba 
and  President  Kennedy’s  funer¬ 
al;  he’d  won  dozens  of  prizes. 

“Sam  is  my  kind  of  photog¬ 
rapher,”  Lockwood  said.  “He’s 
a  tough  professional  who  can 
stamp  the  hell  out  of  an  assign¬ 


ment.  He’ll  badger  you  until  he’s 
satisfied  you’ve  briefed  him  suf¬ 
ficiently.  And  for  once  in  his 
life,  Sam  had  no  kick  coming  on 
that  score.  I  turned  over  five 
pages  of  typewritten  notes  on 
water  pollution  trouble  spots  to 
him.” 

Koshollek  joined  forces  with 
Dick  Kienitz,  the  Journal’s  re¬ 
sources  reporter,  and  the  two 
began  criss-crossing  Wisconsin. 
By  the  end  of  the  three-week 
period,  Koshollek  had  traveled 
3,000  miles  of  the  state  in 
waders,  hunting  boots,  in  boats 
and  in  airplanes.  He  found  and 
photographed  in  color  water  pol¬ 
lution  in  every  county  he  toured. 

Dociinicnlalioii 

On  viewing  Koshollek’s  color 
shots,  Arville  O.  Schaleben,  Jour¬ 
nal  associate  editor,  wanted  to 
know  precisely  what  each  pic¬ 
ture  showed.  Was  it  algae  or 
was  it  mill  waste?  Was  it  harm¬ 
less  white  foam  or  was  it  spent 
liquor?  Schaleben  insisted  on 
two  things:  Complete  documen¬ 
tation  of  each  photo.  .4nd  that 
the  paper  mill  people — the  big¬ 
gest  single  polluters  in  the  state 
— be  allowed  to  show  their  side 
of  the  campaign  to  clean  uj)  the 
waterways. 

Koshollek,  Kienitz  and  Lock- 
wood  spent  two  days  in  the  Fox 
River  Valley  talking  with  officers 


Koshollek 


of  the  i)aper  industry.  Kienitz 
and  Lockwood  spent  two  hours  in 
Madison,  the  state  capital,  with 
Ted  Wisniewski,  director  of  the 
state  committee  on  water  pollu¬ 
tion,  viewing  150  Koshollek  color 
slides.  Wisniewski,  an  expert  on 
both  water  pollution  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  geography,  answered  such 
questions  as:  What’s  that  gook 
going  into  the  Wisconsin  river? 
Why  are  paper  mill  wastes  pink 
at  Brokaw?  Is  algae  a  cause  or 
a  symptom  of  pollution?  How 
long  has  the  Fox  been  polluted? 
What’s  the  difference  between  a 
craft  mill  and  sulphite  mill? 
Does  silt  cause  pollution? 

When  the  two  Journal  men 
left,  Lockwood  had  a  notelwok 
filled  with  caption  material. 

By  this  time  the  word  was  out 
that  the  state  lawmakers  would 
meet  in  May  for  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  to  develop  anti-pollution 
legislation.  Timing  of  the  series 
became  critical. 

April  17  was  selected  for  the 
opening  installment.  The  third 
and  final  story  would  appear  on 
May  1,  a  day  before  the  special 
session  was  to  convene  in  Madi¬ 
son.  Lockwood  had  four  weeks 
to  complete  the  editing  and  lay¬ 
outs. 

What  about  the  problem  of 
space  for  so  many  color  photo- 
graplis? 

“Our  advertising  department 
came  up  wdth  the  solution,” 
Lockwood  answered.  “The  three 
issues  of  the  Picture  Journal 
would  carry  color  back-to-back — 
color  on  every  page.  I  could  lay 
out  six  or  even  eight  continuous 
pages  of  editorial  color. 

“Instead  of  contrasting  the 
pretty  with  the  polluted — as  one 
eastern  paper  had  done — the 
Journal  concentrated  on  the 
ugliness  of  water  pollution.” 

Then  what  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  producing  water  pollu¬ 
tion  in  color?  Most  photogra¬ 
phers  are  always  worried  about 
water  pollution  coming  out  too 
pretty  in  color? 


“Koshollek’s  photographs 
needed  expert  reproduction," 
Lockwood  replied.  “There  could 
be  no  color  alignment  problems, 

X  muddy  river  had  to  look  like 
a  muddy  river. 

“It  was  for  this  very  reason 
that  A1  Berg,  a  Journal  artist, 
and  I  went  to  Chicago,  to  the 
Cuneo  Press  where  the  Picture 
Journal  is  printed.  Sure  enough, 
South  Milwaukee’s  sewage  cata¬ 
ract,  which  looked  so  distasteful 
in  Koshollek’s  original  photo, 
came  out  in  the  first  color  sepa¬ 
rations  like  it  could  have  run  in 
('ountry  Beautiful” 

DiKgusiing' 

Lockwood  said  he  told  the 
pressman:  “That’s  sewage.  It 
has  to  turn  your  stomach.”  .\nd 
that  he  and  Berg  were  assured 
the  Koshollek  photos  would  be 
the  most  disgusting  color  ever 
published  in  the  history  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

When  the  27-page  series  came 
out  in  the  Picture  Journal,  re¬ 
action  was  instantaneous.  Con¬ 
servationists,  state  and  national 
officials  hailed  it  for  effectively 
picturing  the  serious  problems 
of  Wisconsin’s  water  pollution. 

On  June  10,  the  Wisconsin 
state  legislature  passed  a  bill 
27-2  that  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  later  called  “the 
finest  piece  of  legislation  yet  en¬ 
acted  in  the  national  fight  to 
preserve  clean  water.” 

Then  the  awards  for  the 
series  and  for  the  people  who 
worked  on  it  started  coming  in. 
Koshollek,  Kienitz  and  Lock- 
wood,  who  was  now  also  the 
Journal’s  picture  editor,  shared 
second  place  awards  of  $500  each 
in  the  Edward  J.  Meeman  con¬ 
servation  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Schmidt’s  aerial  photo,  show¬ 
ing  the  wastes  pouring  into  the 
Fox  river  waterway  at  Neenah- 
Menasha,  took  a  second  place  in 
the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association’s  News  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Year  competition. 

Koshollek’s  pollution  pictures 
placed  first  in  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  1966  photo  / 
awards.  \ 

And  finally,  the  Pulitzer  medal 
for  meritorious  public  service. 

The  awards  point  up  a  lesson 
for  less  picture-minded  news¬ 
papers  than  the  Journal  to  con¬ 
sider.  The  Journal’s  pollution 
story,  according  to  Lockwood, 
was  time-consuming  and  ex¬ 
tremely  costly  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  But  it  proved  what 
can  result  when  a  newspaper 
doesn’t  relegate  its  pWto  staff 
to  a  secondary  roll,  when  it 
gives  photography  its  rightful 
place  in  the  newspaper  scheme  of 
coverage. 


NEW  PHOTO  ENLARGER 


The  Autom  PX  is  now 
available  in  the  U.  S. 

Features  include: 
ELECTRONIC  Exposure 
Timer  with  four  dials  for 
exposures  ranging  from 
2/10  to  311  seconds. 

DIAL  -  READING  Return- 
to-Register  provides  easy 
record  so  any  remakes 
can  be  produced  fast 
and  accurately. 

FILTER  HOLDERS  for  full- 
size  filters  under  light 
source  and  semi-circular 
filter  carriage  under  lens 
turret. 

SEMI-AUTOMATIC  Focus¬ 
ing  Device.  Many  other 
features  including  pulsed 
xenon  light  source  or 
electronic  flash. 

Send  for  free  literature 
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The  Hasselblad  system . . . 

and  a  few  reasons  why  the  press  photographer  needs  it. 


The  public  image  of  the  press 
photographer  used  to  be  that  of 
a  hard  drinking,  hard  living 
character  in  a  dirty  trench  coat 
with  a  press  card  stuck  in  the 
brim  of  his  hat.  He  ran  around 
"Big  Town  U.S.A."  with  a  4x5 
plate  camera,  accompanied  by 
a  beautiful  young  red  headed 
girl  reporter. 

That  used  to  be  the  public 
image  (to  some  people  it  might 
still  be),  but  you  know  a  little 
differently. 

You  probably  don’t  even  work 
for  a  “Big  Town  U.S.A,”  news¬ 
paper,  but  for  a  smaller  sub¬ 
urban  paper,  one  where  you 
take  an  active  part  in  the  day 
to  day  life  of  your  community. 
You  might  even  be  the  only 
photographer  on  the  staff  of 
your  paper.  Taking  not  only 
news  pictures,  but  also  current 
events  and  personality  pictures. 
You  might  even  be  taking  pic¬ 
tures  for  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  your  newspaper. 

All  this  of  course  calls  for  a 
great  deal  of  know-how  on  your 
part  and  also  the  availability  of 
quite  a  range  of  equipment  for 
your  use. 

Time  was  of  course,  when  the 
press  photographer  had  to  rely 
on  his  big  4x5  camera.  It  was 
the  only  piece  of  equipment 
that  could  give  him  the  speed 
he  needed  plus  a  format  big 
enough  to  give  him  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality  with  a  minimum  of 
retouching. 

Some  press  photographers  tried 
the  35mm.  The  speed  was  there 
of  course,  but  the  image  quality 
wasn’t.  So  a  lot  of  press  photog¬ 
raphers  settled  on  2V4  square  as 


couldn’t  use  a  wide  angle,  when 
you  wanted  to  get  more  into 
your  picture.  Also,  you  couldn’t 
waste  time  changing  roll  film  in 
the  middle  of  an  assignment 
and  you  certainly  didn’t  want  a 
whole  bunch  of  ready  loaded 
cameras  hanging  around  your 
neck. 

That’s  when  some  very  smart 
press  photographers  started 
discovering  the  Hasselblad  Sys¬ 
tem  of  interchangeable  film 
magazines  and  lenses. 

You  see  Hasselblad  is  the  only 
2'A  square  single  lens  reflex 
viewing  camera  system  that  can 
give  the  working  press  photog¬ 
rapher  all  the  advantages  of 
speed  and  mobility  that  he 
would  expect  from  any  35mm 
camera.  Plus,  at  the  same  time 
give  him  the  image  quality  he 
would  expect  from  the  4x5 
camera. 

Here’s  what  the  Hasselblad  Sys¬ 
tem  consists  of.  Firstly,  the 
500C,  the  standard  camera  in  the 
system*.  It  accepts  all  seven 
lenses  available  for  the  Hassel¬ 
blad,  and  is  a  single  lens  reflex 


the  ideal  "compromise”  format 
...speed  plus  image  quality. 

The  trouble  with  most  2*A 
square  cameras  was  the  lack 
of  lens  interchangeability  so 
that  you  couldn’t  use  a  tele¬ 
photo  when  it  wasn’t  possible  to 
get  near  your  subject.  And  you 


viewing  camera.  The  500C 
always  shows  you  exactly  how 
your  final  picture  will  turn  out 
on  the  ground  glass  screen, 
in  the  same  way  a  view  camera 
does.  This  allows  you  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  setting  up  and  com¬ 
position  of  your  picture,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  lens  or  accessories  you 
are  using  on  the  camera. 

Next  is  the  Hasselblad  Super 
Wide  C.The  camera  that  caused 
a  breakthrough  in  2V4  square 
photography.  Equipped  with  a 
38mm,  90^  angle  of  view  Zeiss 
Biogon  f/4.5  lens,  this  camera 
allows  you  to  take  pictures  pre¬ 
viously  considered  impossible. 
The  superb  optics  of  the  lens 
assures  perfect  distortion-free 
horizontal  and  vertical  delinea¬ 
tion,  with  sharpness  of  image 
from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
negative  area,  even  at  full  aper¬ 
ture.  Depth  of  field  at  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  f /  22  is  from  26  inches  to 
infinity. 

The  newest  camera  in  the  Has¬ 
selblad  System  is  the  electri¬ 
cally  driven  Hasselblad  500EL. 
This  camera  automatically  ad¬ 
vances  the  film  and  cocks  the 
shutter,  allowing  a  rapid  series 
of  exposures  to  be  made,  either 
by  use  of  the  camera  release 
or  long  release  cords,  timer  or 
remote  radio  control.  The  500EL 
accepts  all  the  lenses  and  most 
accessories  available  for  the 
500C. 

The  use  of  the  500EL  with  the 
Hasselblad  70mm  film  maga¬ 
zine,  (up  to  70  exposures  on 
cassette  loaded  70mm  film) 


in  Synchro  Compur  shutter, 
with  automatic  stopping  down 
at  the  moment  of  exposure  and 
manual  preview  for  depth  of 
field  checks.  Every  lens  has 
both  M  and  X  synchronization  al¬ 
lowing  the  use  of  flash  and 
strobe  at  all  speeds  up  to 
1 /500th  of  a  second. 

Five  different  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable  film  magazines  are 
available.  These  magazines 
allow  the  photographer  to  make 
12  or  16  exposures  on  120 
film°,  24  exposures  on  220 
film^  and  70  exposures  on 
70mm  film.  The  magazines  also 
allow  the  choice  of  3  formats, 
(2V4  square,  2%  X  1%,  1%  X  1%). 
This  allows  not  only  for  speed 
of  operation,  but  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  being  able  to  change 
either  film  type  or  format  in 
mid-roll. 

Completing  the  system  is  a 
huge  range  of  accessories  that 
includes  extension  tubes  and 
bellows  extensions  for  close 
up  work,filters,transparency 
copy  holders,  cut  film  backs, 
eye  level  prism  finders®,  sports 
view  finders,  sun  shades, 
rapid  winding  crank',  quick 
focusing  handlesJ,  grips'^, 
underwater  housings,  ring  lights, 
tripod  quick  coupling,  micro¬ 
scope  attachments  and  carrying 
cases. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that 
initially  you  need  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  But  we  do  believe,  that  by 
investing  in  just  a  small  part  of 
the  unique  Hasselblad  System 
such  as  the  items  shown  below, 
the  working  press  photographer 
will  not  only  improve  the  quality 
of  his  work,  but  will  be  able  to 
handle  his  work  load  much 
more  efficiently  and  easily. 


l/rsmsa 


allows  the  photographer,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  job  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  exposures  are  required, 
to  handle  his  work  load  much 
more  quickly  and  efficiently. 
There  are  seven  Carl  Zeiss 
lenses  in  the  Hasselblad  System, 
40,  50B,  80.  120,  150,  250C  and 
500mm.  Each  lens  has  a  built 


This  description  of  the  Hassel¬ 
blad  System  has  been  neces¬ 
sarily  brief.  If  you  would  like  a 
Hasselblad  catalogue  or  further 
literature  or  if  you  have  a  spe 
cific  technical  inquiry,  write  to 
Paillard  Incorporated,  1900 
Lower  Rd.,  Linden,  N.J.  07036 

HASSflHIAP 


NO  REFLECTION  on  the  choice,  but  Classified  Category  judges 
had  a  hard  fime  picking  a  winner.  Left  to  right:  Ron  Coleman, 
Coleman's  Advertising  Agency;  R.  A.  Cousley,  Alton  (III.)  Tele¬ 
graph;  and  B.  C.  Corrigan,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


LOOKING  HARD  FOR  A  WINNER  in  the  Circulation  promotion 
classification  are  judges  Walter  Evans,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
Richard  Linn,  Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner;  and  Art  Diaz,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


VACATION  READING  _  tt  .  .. 

“You  can  relax  this  summer,”  LllllVerSity  LrlVCS 
says  a  New  York  Times  promo- 

tion  booklet  announcing  the  StudeiltS  Coiltrol 


Times’  Vacation  Reading  Issue 


Promotion 

SLIDE  SHOW  —  Over  400 
New  York  corporate  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives  focused 
on  “The  National  Observer  and 
What  It’s  Up  To,”  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  new  70-slide  ad  presen¬ 
tation  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Robert  Jordan,  executive 
advertising  manager,  directed 
the  presentation,  emphasizing 
the  “diversity,  dimension  and 
depth”  of  the  National  Observer. 
*  *  * 

CENTENNIAL  PROJECT— 
The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press, 
as  a  Canadian  Centennial  proj¬ 
ect,  is  building  a  pre-confedera¬ 
tion  newspaper  office.  The  build¬ 
ing,  a  replica  of  an  early  Free 
Press  plant,  will  be  recon¬ 
structed  as  it  w'ould  have  existed 
about  1850,  before  it  burned. 
From  the  hand-forged  nails  that 
hold  the  structure  together  to 
the  display  of  early  newspapers 
and  handbills,  the  mood  will  be 
19th  century,  with  an  ancient 
hand  press  and  old-fashioned 
type  faces.  The  pre-confedera¬ 
tion  newspaper  office  wdll  be 
situated  on  the  front  lawn  of 


EVERYBODY’S  FLYING  111 


A  PATRIOTIC 
NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION 

WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 

3  x5  Flag  of  Thor  Bunting  sewed 
stripes;  2  pc.  jointed  6-ft  pole  i 
jll  the  hardware.  Pric*»d  to  at 
♦rdct  your  readers  at  about  $3 
ea..  S3  50  mailed 


Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

BCNTON.  ILLINOIS 
Eiclusivo  Distributors  I 

BERKLEY  small  INC 
SJ  Kenn«th  St  Mobile  Aid  I 


the  present  London  Free  Press. 
Opening  ceremonies  will  be  held 
on  July  1,  and  the  building  will 
be  open  to  the  public  during  the 
summer.  Plans  include  having 
retired  staff  members  to  greet 
visitors  and  guide  them  through 
the  old  printing  establishment. 
A  reproduction  of  an  1867  calen¬ 
dar,  as  printed  by  the  London 
Free  Press  Printing  Company 
in  that  year,  will  be  given  as  a 
souvenir  of  their  visit.  During 
Western  Fair  time  in  September, 
the  public  will  be  able  to  see  it 
on  display  at  the  Fair  grounds. 
At  the  close  of  the  Fair,  the 
building  with  its  contents  will 
be  donated  to  the  Upper  Thames 
Conservation  Authority,  and 
will  become  a  permanent  part  of 
their  Fanshawe  Lake  Pioneer 
Village  as  a  showpiece  of  an 
early  Canadian  newspaper  plant. 
»  «  * 

BRAND  RATINGS  —  The 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  has 
sponsored  a  study  of  its  market 
by  the  Brand  Rating  Research 
Corporation.  This  is  the  first 
brand  ratings  Index  study  to  be 
taken  of  a  local  market,  Norton 
Garfinkle,  BRI  president  be¬ 
lieves  the  Star’s  survey  will  set 
a  precedent.  “There’s  growing 
intensity  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  advertisers  and  industry 
in  detailed  market  and  media  in¬ 
formation  on  specific  local  mar¬ 
kets,”  he  said,  “increasing  the 
demand  for  BRI-type  studies  on 
individual  local  markets.  The 
Washington  Star  study  is  the 
first  one  of  this  kind.” 

The  Star’s  BRI  study  is  based 
on  2,500  personal  interviews  con¬ 
ducted  within  a  scientific  cross- 
section  in  the  Washingfton 
metropolitan  area.  The  Star  is 
using  the  Brand  Ratings  Index 
concept  of  tailoring  presenta¬ 
tions  to  the  exact  needs  of 
clients,  rather  than  using  it  in 
a  single  large  presentation  for 
general  consumption. 


to  be  published  Sunday,  June  4. 
The  eight-page  booklet  tells  how 
booksellers  and  librarians  use 
the  issue  for  their  own  buying 
needs.  It  also  describes  a  Vaca¬ 
tion  Book  Promotion  kit.  Copies 
of  the  booklet  are  available  from 
Mark  Senigo,  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

SPEECH — One  of  the  most 
promising  and  extensive  promo¬ 
tions  this  year  got  undenvay 
May  1  in  the  Evening  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  Spanish 
Speed  Speech  is  an  educational 
feature  introducing  a  new 
method  of  learning  conversation¬ 
al  Spanish  in  105  daily  lessons. 
Supplementary  materials  are 
available,  consisting  of  a  text¬ 
book,  dictionary  and  two  45  rpm 
records  which  will  be  sold 
through  the  Star-Telegram  for 
$9.30. 

• 

Newsprint  Project 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited  in¬ 
tends  to  proceed  with  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  $50  million  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  complex  in  the  area  of 
Whitecourt,  Alberta. 

J.  V.  Clyne,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
company,  said  the  project  which 
includes  a  newsprint  mill,  would 
proceed  “subject  to  settlement 
of  certain  details”  to  be  worked 
out  with  the  Alberta  govern¬ 
ment. 

• 

Freeway  Series  Cited 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety  officials  surprised  Bruce 
Bissonette,  El  Paso  Times  police 
reporter,  with  a  special  award 
for  a  series  of  articles  he  wrote 
last  summer  on  freeway  driving 
hazards  and  safety.  Bissonette 
spent  a  month  researching  and 
writing  the  series. 


Over  Their  Paper 

Boston 

Boston  University  trustees 
voted  into  effect  a  plan  which 
gives  undergraduates  7-6  voting 
control  on  a  new  board  which 
will  operate  the  student  news¬ 
paper  for  the  first  semester  next 
fall. 

The  paper  has  been  operated 
by  a  board  of  nine,  with  only 
three  of  them  students. 

In  recent  months  the  paper 
had  been  a  center  of  campus 
controversy  after  its  student 
editors  editorially  called  for  im-  ) 
peachment  of  President  Johnson 
for  his  Vietnam  policy;  urged 
banishment  of  ROTC  training 
from  the  campus,  and  advocated 
legalization  of  abortion. 

The  new  management  plan 
was  part  of  a  recommendation 
of  a  committee  which  has  been 
making  a  study  of  the  paper. 

Its  basic  recommendation  is  that 
the  paper  become  a  completely 
independent  student  publication. 
That  proposal,  however,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  trustees  for  action  by 
them  and  Dr.  Arland  F.  Christ- 
Janer,  who  becomes  president  of 
B.U.  July  1. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Case,  .now  B.U. 
president,  said  the  one-semester 
plan  for  student  control  will  ) 
protect  the  students’  interests 
and  “provide  an  opportunity  for 
responsible  journalism  without 
which  no  newspaper  can  sur- 


‘Capable  Reporting’ 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Edwin  Endress,  education 
writer  for  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  was  honored  by  the 
Dauphin  County  School  Direc¬ 
tors  at  their  annual  convention 
here  with  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  lauding  his  “capable 
reporting”  on  education  events. 
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books  in  review 

John  L.  Spivak: 
Brave  Reporter 

Bv  Rav  Er>»’in 


A  MAN  IN  HIS  TIME.  By  John  L. 

!  Spivak.  Horizon  Press,  166  Fifth 

Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y.  10010.  479 
;  pages.  May  16.  {7.95. 

j  The  crusading  career  of  John 

I  L.  Spivak,  news  reporter  and 
I  author  of  eight  books  before 

this  fascinating  one,  has  been 
filled  with  danger  and  daring 
j  and  with  dashing  success  in  un- 
i  covering  political  and  social 

I  wrongs. 

1  As  a  gun-slinging  22-year-old 

news  correspondent,  he  not  only 
covered  but  participated  in  the 
bloody  West  Virginia  coal  field 
war  when  7,000  armed  miners 
faced  the  U.S.  Army. 

Vanzetti  Interview 

Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  in  a 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  prison  cell, 
confided  to  him  the  inside  story 
of  his  martyrdom  and  he  re¬ 
ported  the  infamous  Scottsboro 
case  in  Alabama.  He  had  a  pri¬ 
vate  talk  with  Maj.-Gen.  Smed- 
ley  Butler,  chosen  by  business 
interests  in  1934  to  head  a 
i  planned  coup  to  overthrow  the 

i  American  government  and  es- 

I  tablish  a  military  dictatorship. 

!  He  investigated  brutalities  in 

Georgia  chain  gangs  long  ago 
and  wrote  a  book  about  it  as 
well  as  many  newspaper  stories 
—  a  story  that  remains  as  news¬ 
worthy  as  last  week’s  front 
pages  with  Negro  escaped  pris¬ 
oners  showing  up  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  line  of  Gov.  Maddox  to  gpve 
themselves  up  and  to  tell  their 
incredible  stories  and  with  a 
Negro  “volunteer”  duck  retriev¬ 
er  for  a  chain  gang  guard 
drowning. 

He  exposed  the  pre-World 
War  II  fascist  underground  in 
j  the  U.S.  and  delved  into  the 

J  dark  financial  empire  of  Father 

Coughlin. 

I  In  Hitler  Germany 

He  risked  his  life  by  getting 
into  Hitler  Germany  just  before 
the  war  started  to  investigate 
what  was  happening  to  Jews 
j  under  the  dictator.  In  connection 

with  that  death-defying  foray 
j  into  the  underground  of  Hitler 

Germany,  I  was  especially  in¬ 
trigued  by  this  passage  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  late  Frederick  T. 
Birchall,  who  I  had  the  privi- 
of  meeting  through  my 
friend,  Frederick  Mordaunt 

iHall,  who  served  as  motion  pic¬ 
ture  critic  under  him  on  the 
New  York  Times: 


“In  the  small  Adlon  bar  we 
found  Sigrid  Schultz  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  a  very  compe¬ 
tent  newspaperwoman,  and  Mrs. 
Frazier  Hunt,  wife  of  the  noted 
correspondent.  A  little  later 
Frederick  T.  Birchall,  in  charge 
of  the  Times  European  staff, 
dropped  by.  After  a  couple  of 
drinks  Martha  (daughter  of 
Ambassador  Dodd)  excused  her¬ 
self  because  of  the  dinner  she 
had  to  attend.  Tired  though  I 
was,  I  sat  around  with  the 
others  swapping  stories  until 
after  midnight,  happy  to  be 
with  them  because  they  were 
good  company  and  good  story¬ 
tellers  and  because  it  would  not 
hurt  the  image  the  Gestapo 
would  have  of  me  to  know  I 
spent  my  first  evening  in  Berlin 
with  the  most  noted  American 
correspondents  there. 

“I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  Birchall,  a  man  in  his  mid¬ 
sixties.  He  had  been  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  at  about  the  time 
most  men  retire,  had  returned 
to  his  old  love  of  reporting, 
though  he  continued  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive.  As  a  roving  corres¬ 
pondent  he  did  an  unusually 
good  job.  A  year  or  two  before, 
he  had  been  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  distinguished  foreign 
correspondence. 

Profeswrial  Air 

“He  was  a  bit  on  the  chubby 
side,  and  except  for  his  goatee 
and  half-amused  air  at  what 
was  going  on  about  him  re¬ 
minded  me  of  Lincoln  Steffens. 
He  did  not  look  like  the  editors 
I  had  known,  but  rather  as  if 
he  had  been  on  his  way  to  a  lec¬ 
ture  hall  where  his  students 
were  waiting,  and  had  somehow 
strayed  off  the  campus  and 
found  himself  in  a  world  gone 
mad;  now,  with  innate  dignity 
and  amused  astonishment  he 
had  paused  to  see  what  was  hap¬ 
pening. 

“I  had  read  his  dispatches 
with  high  respect  for  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  his  observation  and  his 
sources.” 

Readers  can  read  Spivak’s 
book  with  the  same  high  respect 
for  his  own  knowledge,  his  own 
observation  and  his  own 
sources.  All  through  this  big 
book  are  such  descriptive  nug¬ 
gets  of  newsmen  and  the  stories 
behind  great  news  stories. 


John  L.  Spivak’s  byline  is 
familiar  to  millions  of  readers 
in  America  and  abroad.  He  cov¬ 
ered  many  big  stories  for  many 
big  newspapers.  He  was  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

“A  Man  In  His  Time”  brings 
that  time  up  to  World  War  II 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  pre¬ 
sumed  that  another  volume  will 
follow  to  cover  the  titanic  events 
and  powerful  personalities  of 
the  last  two  decades. 

Here’s  Spivak’s  parting  para¬ 
graph  that  ends  a  book  news¬ 
men  will  relish  and  cherish: 

“I  do  not  know  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  ‘free  world’  which  is 
not  really  free  or  to  a  ‘socialist 
world’  which  is  far  from  social¬ 
ist,  but  I  do  know  that  so  long 
as  I  can  question  anything  the 
rulers  do  and  publish  what  I 
think  or  get  up  on  the  Green 
and  tell  it  to  anyone  who  will 
stop  to  listen,  we  may  yet  make 
the  dream.” 

niiiiinninniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiM^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

Burnet  Hershey,  a  veteran 
newspaperman  with  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  experience  as  a  world- 
traveled  chronicler  of  our  times, 
has  written  a  series  of  fictional 
stories  based  on  fact,  “From  A 
Reporter’s  Little  Black  Book” 
(Pilot  Books,  42  W.  33rd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001.  Paper¬ 
back  95c).  The  author  is  a 
founder  and  a  former  president 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 

The  story  of  13  struggling 
colonies  being  welded  into  one 
nation,  as  seen  through  newspa¬ 
per  reports,  political  essays,  let¬ 
ters,  proclamations,  broadsides 
and  songs  written  between  1775 
and  1781,  is  told  in  “The  Diary 
of  the  American  Revolution” 
(Washington  Square  Press.  May 
15.  $7.95).  Colonial  newspapers 
quoted  include  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal,  New-Jersey  Gazette, 
Rivington  Gazette,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Evening  Post,  New  York 
Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury, 
New  Hampshire  Gazette  and 
others. 

A  collection  of  humorous  and 
belligerent  columns  by  Jimmy 
Breslin,  New  York  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune,  makes  up  “The 
World  of  Jimmy  Breslin”  (Vik¬ 
ing.  June  28.  $6). 

“Washington:  The  New  York 
Times  Guide  to  the  Nation’s 
Capital”  (Robert  B.  Luce,  Wash- 
in^on.  Aug.  7.  $7.95)  will  be 
by  Times  staff  writers.  The  book 
is  edited  by  Alvin  Schuster  of 
the  Times,  and  the  introduction 
is  by  Tom  Wicker. 


Marvin  Kalb,  CBS  News  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  author  of  “The 
Volga:  A  Political  Journey 
Through  Russia”  (Macmillan). 
Kalb,  now  based  in  Washington, 
was  a  Moscow  correspondent 
from  1960  to  1963. 

Hayes  B.  Jacobs,  director  of 
the  Writing  Workshops  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  New  School  for  So¬ 
cial  Research  in  New  York  and 
writer  for  many  magazines,  is 
the  author  of  “Writing  and 
Selling  Non-Fiction”  to  be 
published  May  25  by  Writer’s 
Digest,  Cincinnati.  He  formerly 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic  and 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune 
and  night  editor  in  the  Tacoma 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
“Of  all  my  previous  experien¬ 
ces  that  I’d  be  least  willing  to 
part  with  was  the  newspaper 
training,”  he  writes.  “On  news¬ 
papers,  I  learned  what  legwork 
(research)  really  means  and 
how  to  probe  for  the  warm,  col¬ 
orful  human-interest  values  that 
must  go  into  any  good  article  jl 
about  any  subject.”  | 

Bud  Wilkinson,  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation  sports  col¬ 
umnist,  is  the  author  of  “Bud 
Wilkinson’s  Guide  To  Modern 
Physical  Fitness”  (V’iking.  Au¬ 
gust.  $4.95). 

Dr.  Peter  J.  Steincrohn, 
health  columnist  for  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  Syndicate,  who  lives  in 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  author  of  16 
medical  books  for  general  read¬ 
ers,  has  written  another,  “You 
Live  As  You  Breathe”  (David 
McKay  Co.  June.  $4.95). 

• 

Hoiles  Cuts  Orange 
Daily  to  a  Weekly 

Orange,  Calif. 

R.  C.  Hoiles,  president  of 
Freedom  Newspapers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Orange  Daily 
News  has  been  reduced  to  a 
weekly  after  58  years  as  a  daily. 

Hoiles  and  his  son,  Clarence, 
are  co-publishers  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Register  and  own  other 
Orange  County  papers  in 
Orange,  Anaheim  and  La  Habra- 
Brea.  The  Orange  paper  will  be 
printed  Wednesday  with  carrier 
delivery. 

Mark  Twain  Weekly 
Sold  to  McGrew 

Virginia  City,  Nev. 

Jeff  McGrew  has  purchased 
the  Territorial  Enterprise,  a 
weekly  newspaper  once  edited 
by  Mark  Twain,  from  Lew 
Hardy.  The  paper  is  distributed 
nationally.  Defunct  for  many 
years,  it  was  revived  in  1950  by 
Lucius  Beebe  and  Charles  Clegg. 
Bob  Richards,  editor,  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  job. 
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Partners  in  production  they 
are  .  .  .  Monarch  and  Inter¬ 
typesetter.  The  Monarch® 
linecaster  is  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer  regardless  of  what 
operating  unit  runs  it.  But 
teamed  with  the  Intertype¬ 
setter  operating  unit  you 
have  an  unbeatable  pair. 

Going  steady  is  right  .  .  . 
with  the  Monarch  never 
given  a  moment’s  rest  be¬ 
cause  the  Intertypesetter 
isn’t  wasting  cycle  time  on 
shift  code  signals  and  is 
zipping  through  tape  feeds 
and  rubouts  at  five  times 
normal  speed. 

The  Monarch  and  the  In¬ 
tertypesetter  were  made  for 
each  other.  Together  they’ll 
give  you  unmatched  “Up 
Time’’  production.  Ask  your 
Intertype  representative  for 
facts  or  write  us  for  details. 


INTERTYPE 


A  division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 
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From  10  to  12  LPM; 
Total  Cost  of  $1,000 

By  Bob  Moyer 

I’rndiirlion  Manager,  'I'ri-iiloii  (!N.J.)  'I'iiiK's 

ThciuKh  rated  at  12  Ipm,  most  machinists  run  their  High  Speed 
"C’s”  and  Comets  at  10  Ipm.  Assembler  stops  are  frequent  at 
maximum  as.semhly  speed.  The  following  is  an  explanation  of  how 
a  High  Speed  “C”  can  be  modified  to  provide  efficient  assembly  at 
12  1pm. 

Credit  for  this  modification  belongs  to  Intertype’s  only  red- 
haired  .salesman.  He  suggested  that  we  could  eliminate  our  as- 
.sembly  difficulties  if  we  would  order  the  necessary  parts  to  put 
a  Monarch  assembler  on  the  “C’s.”  Some  of  the  parts  needed  are 
indicated  on  photo  (see  cut)  of  one  of  our  modified  “C’s.” 


1.  T9190  Assembler  entrance 

2.  T9200  Assembler,  assembled 

3.  T10045  Spaceband  box,  assembled 
1.  T9380  Delivery  slide 

.1.  T8711  Delivery  pawl 

Items  needed  that  aren’t  shown  in  the  photo  are: 

. . .  T8298  Assembler  elevator  gate 
...T10070  Assembling  elevator  back  rail 
. . .  T9024  Assembler  drive  idle  pulley  bracket 
...T8715  Assembler  slide  brake  operating  lever 

The  total  cost  for  parts  will  be  approximately  $1,000. 

After  two  years  experience  with  two  High  Speed  “C’s”  with 
the  new  assemblers  operating  at  12  1pm,  we  are  very  plea.sed  with 
the  modification.  Spaceband  delivery  is  more  positive  and  the  mat 
assembly  is  smoother.  The  mats  are  now  delivered  to  the  assembly 
elevator  in  an  almost  vertical  position.  This  is  preferable  to  the 
normal  “C”  delivery  which  delivers  the  mat  to  the  assembler  at 
an  angle.  This  angle  delivei-y  causes  each  delivered  mat  to  strike 
the  previously  assembled  mat  in  the  area  of  the  sidewall.  It  is 
possible  that  this  constant  hitting  of  the  sidewalls  could  cause 
hairlines. 

Our  head  machinist  believes  we  can  further  modify  the  “C’s” 
so  they  will  set  agate  at  the  same  rate  as  our  Monarchs.  An 
assembly  cycle  of  14  1pm  for  news  of  118.1  count  equals  approxi¬ 
mately  11.5  lines  of  agate  with  a  count  of  88.5.  This  means  that 
our  maximum  casting  cycle  of  12  1pm  will  not  be  a  limiting  factor 
for  agate.  To  operate  the  “C’s”  at  14  1pm  we  will  have  to  replace 
the  TOC  14  operating  unit  with  the  faster  TOC  75.  We  may  have 
to  change  mat  detectors,  but  that  has  not  been  determined. 

If  anyone  has  any  ideas  for  modification  of  linecasters,  please 
send  them  in  for  use  in  future  articles. 

*  *  * 

I/Ol’s  ('uniparr  Krror  Hales 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 

. . . . . 

only'  do  you  lose  time  in  preparing  corrected  galleys  for  the  make¬ 
up,  but  you  are  guaranteed  of  having  more  errors  in  the  first 
edition  than  normal.  One  way  to  help  control  errors  is  to  measure 
them  occasionally. 

1  would  like  to  interest  several  newspapers  in  forming  an  error 
comparison  group.  Every  three  months  each  paper  would  pull 
marked  first  proofs  totaling  25,000  lines.  The  errors  on  these 
proofs  to  be  allocated  as:  operator  errors,  linecaster  errors,  other. 
We  occasionally  do  this  for  our  own  information.  The  posted  re¬ 
sults  always  improve  operator  accuracy  for  a  limited  time  period. 

Hopefully  this  group  of  contributing  newspapers  would  include 
shops  who  prepare  most  of  their  news  and  classified  with  manual 
machine  operators,  justified  TTS,  and  computer  justified  tape. 
The  computer  user  is  the  most  susceptible  to  the  occasional  high 
error  rate.  All  it  takes  is  a  faulty  punch  or  reader,  program  bug, 
etc.  However,  our  error  rate  is  less  now  than  it  w'as  prior  to  our 
use  of  the  computer. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  list  the  name  of  the  papers  contribut¬ 
ing.  Those  that  indicate  an  interest  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  the 
form  we  are  using.  The  more  contributors,  the  more  meaningful 
the  comparison. 

Vi  by  INi*  Hardware 

Last  month  (E&P,  April  8)  I  discussed  the  program  changes 
made  at  the  Evening  Times  for  hot  metal  new’s  and  classified.  I 
did  not  list  the  hardware  since  these  programs  could  be  written 
for  any  computer.  There  are  at  least  four  computers  now  pro¬ 
grammed  for  no-spaceband  justification.  They  are:  IBM  1620  and 
11.30,  PDP-8,  and  the  CDC  8090.  Since  many  production  people 
seem  to  be  interested  in  this  type  of  operation,  I  am  certain  there 
will  1m'  a  growing  list  of  such  programs. 


Questions  and  Answers  i 


Q.  What  computer  system  do  you  use? 

A.  Our  news  and  classified  computer  system  consists  of: 
Control  Data  8090,  8K. 

Andersson  Allotter  (capacity  of  12  readers  and  16  punches) 
8  CX  readers 
8  BRPE  punches 

Q.  What  piece  of  equipment  turns  the  readers  and  punches  on 
and  off? 

A.  The  allotter.  Questions  about  the  allotter  should  be  directed 
to  Andersson  &  Associates,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Q.  For  justification  without  spacebands,  are  you  coating  your 
mats  or  using  chrome  fixed  spaces? 

A.  We  use  the  solution  recommended  by  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 
1  part  ‘dag’  Dispersion  No.  155 
6  parts  Trichlorethylene 

Q.  .Are  corrections  set  with  no-band  justification? 

A.  Yes.  The  computer  system  can  be  used  to  either  justify  for 
no-bands  or  simply  as  a  transmitter  for  lines  the  operator  has 
justified  by  using  a  counting  perforator. 

Q.  With  an  allotting  system,  when  do  you  marry  copy  and  type? 

A.  Never.  When  the  operator  finishes  a  take,  the  copy  is  filed 
by  head  size  in  the  proof  room.  The  proof  is  matched  with  copy  — 
marked  for  corrections  —  copy  pegged  on  a  spindle  by  the  proof¬ 
reader  anti  the  marked  proof  delivered  to  the  correction  operator. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HERE’S  A  QUESTIO.N  FOR  YOU: 


In  the  December  5  ANPA/R.I.  Bulletin,  there  was  a  report  on  Do  you  have  any  information  on  fire  protection  of  stereo  melting 
the  cost  of  errors  in  T'fS  operations.  This  article  reported  that  furnaces?  (Especially  in  the  ducts  that  remove  the  smoke.) 
for  the  test  group,  “correction  time  varied  from  24.1  to  27.8  per-  Please  send  replies  to  this  question,  and  any  questions  of  your 
cent  of  original  production  time.”  As  all  production  people  know,  own  to  Bob  Moyer,  care  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third 
when  your  corrections  are  running  heavy  you  are  in  trouble.  Not  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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Design  and  Construction 
Of  Photographic  Dept. 

By  Bruce  Humphrey 


Frank  W.  Spencer,  publisher 
of  the  Newark  (0.)  Advocate, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  about 
25,000,  employed  the  writer  for 
five  years,  during  which  time  a 
$1.2  million  remodeling  pro¬ 
gram  was  undertaken.  Included 
in  this  figure  is  building  expan¬ 
sion  to  house  a  new  Scott  Super 
Sixty  press,  and  an  Intertype 
computer  system. 

Being  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time,  this  writer  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  design 
and  oversee  construction  of  the 
photographic  facility. 

The  picture-minded  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Advocate  gave  its 
full  support.  Once  the  space 
allotment  was  agreed  upon,  there 
w’as  no  attempt  to  limit  the  de¬ 
sign  or  cost  in  any  way. 

By  allowing  the  photographer 
a  free  hand  in  desigrn,  the  de¬ 
partment  cost  about  $17,000. 

“The  financial  considerations 
have  to  be  secondary  if  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  truly  concerned  with 


effective  picture  presentation  to 
readers,”  according  to  Clarence 
Pennington,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  “The  new  facility  was 
built  to  take  advantage  of  large 
format  presentation  of  pictures 
as  well  as  the  potential  to  offer 
daily  followup  visual  coverage 
of  news  ev’ents.” 

Precision  as  well  as  speed  are 
requirements  of  modern  photo 
departments  for  newspapers. 

The  needs  of  the  department 
are  highly  specialized.  They  can 
only  be  recogrnized  by  the  one 
who  works  there.  By  pointing 
out  the  considerations  made 
during  the  design  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  it  is  hoped  that  readers  will 
be  convinced  that  the  route  to  a 
good  department  design  lies  in 
the  brain  of  the  man  who  uses  it. 

First  Considerations 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
has  organized  a  department  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  photog¬ 
raphers  design  working  space. 


It  is  recommended  that  the  de¬ 
signer  confer  w'ith  such  a  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it 
could  point  to  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  design.  But  the  advice 
received  should  not  be  considered 
as  being  holy.  Greater  reliance 
should  be  put  on  one’s  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  intuition  than  upon 
the  judgment  of  an  outsider. 

To  determine  the  square  foot¬ 
age  requirements  the  following 
considerations  need  to  be  made: 
size  of  equipment  and  its  ideal 
placement;  work  flow  and  the 
relationship  bet^veen  units  (work 
areas)  of  the  department. 

While  equipment  size  is  easy 
to  determine,  its  ideal  placement 
is  another  matter.  The  success 
of  the  latter  depends  on  ability 
to  previsualize  efficient  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  cutting  of  rectangular 
pieces  of  paper  to  represent 
pieces  of  equipment  and  sliding 
them  around  until  a  suitable 
arrangement  is  found  is  stand¬ 
ard  practice.  This  is  helpful,  but 
to  insure  that  the  translation 
from  paper  to  things  is  success¬ 
ful,  a  good  idea  is  to  take  into 
account  former  systems  the  de¬ 
signer  has  used,  to  visit  other 
facilities,  and  finally,  mark  off 
full-scale  areas  on  a  floor  to 
represent  items  of  equipment 
and  then  move  between  them  as 
normal  operation  would  require. 

Consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  most  efficient  work  flow 
which  is  possible.  In  theory  it 
would  go  from  a  point  where 
work  is  received  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  proceed  in  the  shortest 
route  possible  to  the  point  where 
finished  work  is  to  leave  the 
department. 

Interdepartment  traffic  can  be 
routed  by  placement  of  equip- 


CAPCO 

For  Efficitnt  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Ropd  •  College  Park,  Md.j 
Phone  864-7677 


As  chief  photographer  for 
the  Newark  Advocate,  Bruce 
Humphrey  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  design  and  oversee 
construction  of  the  photographic 
facility  in  the  newspaper’s  new 
plant.  This  report  is  excerpted 
from  a  term  paper  he  wrote 
while  studying  for  a  master’s 
degree  in  Journalism  at  Ohio 
University. 


ment  and  units  so  that  it  doesn’t 
bump  into  itself.  If  one  job  re¬ 
quires  a  move  to  the  left  of  the 
light  table,  another  job  being 
performed  by  traffic  in  the  other 
direction  should  require  a  move 
to  the  opposite  side. 

Another  consideration  to  make 
in  the  determination  of  traffic 
routes  is  the  relationship  of  the 
subunits  (that  is,  the  individual 
areas  where  single  operations 
are  performed)  to  one  another. 
Wet  and  dry  subunits  should  be 
separate;  noisy  subunits  should 
be  isolated.  What  goes  on  in  each 
area  must  be  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  the  area  next  to  it. 

Intradepartment  traffic  should 
be  considered.  The  design  should 
be  one  that  does  not  lend  itself 
to  through  traffic,  nor  to  loiter¬ 
ing.  If  there  are  nonessential 
doors,  have  them  sealed ;  if  there 
are  seats  for  more  than  the 
workers  who  need  to  sit,  bum 
them. 

For  15  to  25  Years 

The  designer  should  try  to 
build  in  a  useful  life  of  15  to  25 
years.  Basing  projected  needs 
on  past  rate  of  growth,  allow¬ 
ance  can  be  made  for  machines 
and  manpower  of  the  future. 

Once  the  designer  has  made  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  plan  he 
thinks  will  work,  it  is  time  to  get 
the  opinion  of  others:  other 
photographers,  the  management, 
the  Kodak  service,  but  most  im¬ 
portant,  the  architect.  The  archi¬ 
tect  can  tell  the  designer  whether 
he  is  asking  for  a  major  over¬ 
haul  of  the  building  in  order  to 
get  the  features  he  wants;  he 
can  advise  about  easier  and 
cheaper  ways  of  accomplishing 
certain  things. 

This  is  to  say  that  after 
Utopia  has  been  mapped  out,  the 
designer  better  prepare  to  keep 
it  within  the  realm  of  feasibility. 

The  man  who  can  be  your  best 
buddy  is  the  contractor’s  work 
crew  foreman.  If  the  designer 
stays  with  him  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  that  his  questions  can 
be  answered  as  problems  arise,  it 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
parties. 

General  Considerations 

Cheap  material,  like  cheap 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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We  have  over 
3,000,000  mats 
in  our  plant 

right  this 
minute 

Thath  one  reason  our  customers  get  the  prompt  service  they  expect 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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equipment,  is  the  most  expensive 
kind  to  buy. 

The  amount  of  integration  of 
camera  room  to  laboratory  and 
to  accessibility  by  the  public  to 
the  camera  room  should  l>e  con¬ 
sidered. 

A  great  deal  of  space  can  l)e 
saved  by  incorporating  some  of 
the  laboratory  work  aiea  into 
the  space  of  the  camera  room. 

In  all  places  where  through 
traffic  should  be  minimized,  if 
not  completely  eliminated,  the 
studio  ranks  first.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  if  live  models  are 
to  be  subjects  of  the  camera. 
Traffic  distracts  them  as  well  as 
the  photographer.  Even  sounds 
from  the  outside  are  distrac¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  if  it  is  possible, 
one  entrance  to  it  is  enough,  two 
are  the  maximum.  One  of  the.se 
entrances  should  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  anything  which 
can  be  brought  to  the  outside  of 
it:  if  the  largest  door  to  the  out¬ 
side  is  the  elevator  door  which 
measures  five  feet,  then  the 
studio  door  should  also  be  five 
feet  wide. 

The  potential  delivery  of  util¬ 
ities  is  another  general  consider¬ 
ation  to  make  in  the  design. 
Water  must  be  available  in  great 
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((uantity  which  requir€>s  a  big 
supply  line  and  a  big  drain  pipe. 
A  quick  recovery  hot  water  tank 
and  a  water  filtering  system  are 
necessary  items. 

Electricity  must  be  available 
in  quantity  and  it  must  be  avail¬ 
able  conveniently  throughout  the 
department.  There  should  be  no 
skimping  of  outlets.  The  instal¬ 
lation  of  plugin  strips  over  work 
benches  is  recommended.  Wiring 
should  be  heavy  enough  to  carry 
a  much  heavier  load  than  pres¬ 
ent  needs  dictate  to  insure  that 
special  wiring  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  with  the  addition  of  more 
equipment. 

Lighting  throughout  the  de¬ 
partment  should  be  carefully 
considered  to  insure  adequate 
level  without  glare.  Color 
temperature  needs  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  where  viewing  of  color 
prints  is  to  be  done. 

The  electricity  control  Ihix 
with  breaker  switches  should  be 
put  within  the  department  where 
it  can  be  reached. 

Ventilation  is  a  major  item 


I  coat 
iemptriturt  I  ^  rock 
certrol  tin*  B  — _ 


E^ipmcnt  Props 


for  control  of  chemical  fumes.  Tainted  in  different  pastel  colors, 
The  control  of  humidity  and  its  the  panels  add  to  the  appear- 
cori*esponding  effect  of  control  ance  and  the  space  betiveen  them 
of  static  electricity  is  important  allows  items  kept  behind  them 
to  the  photographer’s  battle  with  to  be  located  from  floor  level, 
dust  which  clings  to  negativ^es.  Since  these  areas  of  storage  are 
.\reas  for  storage  should  be  accessible  only  by  ladder,  only 
scouted  with  vigilance.  Every  rarely-used  items  are  kept  there, 
corner  and  every  cranny  should  general  consideration  in 

lie  put  to  use  in  the  efficient  painting  is  that  matt  surfaces 
design  and  many  areas  for  which  absorb  hght  and  are  hard  to 
no  specific  use  is  seen  can  lie  c^an;  shiny  surfaces  reflect 
used  for  storage.  *'®*^*^  easier  to  clean. 

Sometimes  the  designer  will  need 
Siorage  .\reah  a  paint  that  absorbs  light  and 

,  ,  ...  u  1 1  is  easy  to  clean  and  the  decision 

Shelves  and  cabinets  should  jg  one  dictated  by  which  is  most 
built  in  during  the  construe-  ■  Also  the  color  is 

tion  process  because  they  will  ^  that  lighter  colors 

ook  lietter  and  cost  ess  than  hght  and  different 

they  will  If  added  later  It  is  ^,^hs  (by  their  reflec- 

highly  recommended  that  at  contaminate  white  light 

least  one  shelf  be  bu.lt  under  ^j^^^.jng  purposes.  This  fact 

each  work  tench.  The  distance  he  weighed  against  the 

tetween  shelves  should  accom-  attractive 

modate  gallon  bottles.  The  height  decoration. 

of  gallon  bottles  is  also  an  im-  .  • _ _  . _ . 

.  .  •  1  •  j  j.  importsnt  tlist'  tiooi 

portant  consideration  m  deter-  withstand  the 

mining  the  height  of  water  out-  photographic  chemicals 

lets  from  sink  level.  ^,j^hout  discoloring. 

One  unique  storage  area  dis-  A  neutral  shade  of  small,  irreg- 
covered  in  the  design  of  the  Ad-  ular  design  is  one  that  show-s 
vocate  facility  was  that  created  chemical  marks  least,  particu- 
by  the  lowering  of  the  ceilings  of  larly  if  it  is  a  tan  color.  Since 
the  negative  developing  rooms,  chemicals  and  dirt  are  enemies 
color  lab,  prop  room  and  dress-  of  good  photography  a  pattern 
ing  room.  Approximately  four  and  color  that  shows  them  up 
feet  of  space  tetween  these  ceil-  will  help  enforce  the  cleaning  of 
ings  and  the  original  ceiling  was  them.  Rounded  corners  at  the 
converted  to  storage  area  by  baseboard  make  the  job  of  dirt 
having  heavy  plywood  installed  control  easier.  The  same  is  true 
over  the  rooms  to  carry  a  of  rounded  corners  formed  by 
heavier  load  than  would  ordinary  the  junction  of  work  tenches  to 
partitioning  material.  walls. 

In  order  to  hide  the  storage  (’.onsideraiions 

area  in  the  work  room  (that 

area  above  the  negative  and  Printing  room.  The  main  point 
color  laboratories)  a  series  of  of  concern  in  determining  the 
removable  vertical  panels  sepa-  size  and  layout  of  a  printing 
rated  from  each  other  by  three  room  is  the  maximum  number  of 


installed. 
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a  new 
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member 


to  our  family 


the  new 


Our  newest  addition  to  the  Elektron  family  is  a  low-cost  single¬ 
magazine  Linotype  for  manual  or  tape  operation. 

We  call  it  the  Meteor. 

We’ve  given  it  the  flexibility  and  simplicity  that  made  the  Model 
5  Linotype  the  backbone  of  composing  rooms  around  the  world. 
And  we’ve  added  Elektron  speed  and  productivity  to  make  the 
Meteor  a  versatile  linecaster  that  can  keep  your  composing 
room  running  smoothly. 

If  you  swing  a  lot  of  magazines,  the  Meteor's  center  board  re¬ 
moval  feature  makes  it  a  real  quick-change  artist.  Or  if  you  stick 
with  one  font  most  of  the  time,  or  need  a  backup  machine,  then 
the  single-magazine  Meteor  is  a  natural. 

For  your  next  Linotype  (or  your  first),  ask  your  Mergenthaler 
representative  about  the  Elektron  Meteor. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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the  latest 
on  mat 
performance 


Beveridge  Mats  are  continually  being  im¬ 
proved  through  research  and  higher  quality 
control  standards.  That’s  v/hy  1967 
Beveridge  Mats  give  a  mat  performance 
worth  watching.  See  them  in  action  at  a 
Beveridge  Visual  In-Plant  Demonstration. 
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technicians  that  will  need  to 
work  there  at  one  time  through¬ 
out  the  expected  life  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  If  the  answer  is  five, 
room  should  be  allowed  for  the 
installation  of  five  enlargers. 

The  printing  sink  must  be 
related  to  enlarger  positions  so 
that  it  is  accessible  from  any 
one  of  them.  Moreover  it  has  a 
natural  work  flow  pattern  (de¬ 
veloper  to  stop  to  hypo  to  clear¬ 
ing  agent)  which  should  end  as 
close  to  the  print  washer  as 
possible. 

A  light-tight  print  chute  was 
installed  over  the  last  tray  of 
the  Advocate  sink.  The  chute 
delivers  prints  to  the  washer  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wall.  The 
delivery  is  by  means  of  a  stream 
of  water  going  over  the  surface 
of  a  stainless  steel  plate. 

A  light  lock  was  built  at  the 
printing  room  entrance.  The 
minimum  opening  between  walls 
of  this  lock  for  comfort  was 
found  to  he  alwut  tw'o  feet.  Since 
this  distance  might  not  accom¬ 
modate  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
equipment  of  the  future,  a  light¬ 
tight  window'  of  three  by  four 
feet  was  installed  in  the  printing 
room  wall. 


The  electrical  system  was 
wired  on  the  same  circuit  as  the 
printing  safelights  so  that  a 
single  switch  by  the  door  turns 
off  all  lights  and  equipment  w'ith 
the  exception  of  the  white  over¬ 
head  light  used  for  cleaning  and 
maintenance.  One  of  these 
switches  is  a  flip  lever,  the  other 
a  twist  type,  so  that  confusion 
between  the  two  is  not  possible. 

Very  small  white  lights  for 
print  viewing  purposes  were 
installed  on  either  side  of  the 
printing  sink  so  that  finished 
prints  can  be  checked  without 
turning  on  the  general  room 
light.  Positioned  below'  the  sink 
level  and  pointed  dow'n,  they  can 
be  turned  on  w'ithout  disturbing 
other  w'orkers.  All  twitch  plates 
throughout  the  department  are 
of  stainless  steel. 

.Spla!>ii  Board 

A  splash  board  of  w'hite  for¬ 
mica  w'as  installed  under  the 
print  chute.  The  w'ooden  sink 
stand  W'ith  special  racks  for 
tray  storage,  solution  storage 
and  w'astecan  holder  w'as  painted 
with  epoxy  paint — the  only  type 
the  designer  know's  of  w'hich  will 
resist  chemical  stains. 

Work  benches  in  the  printing 
room  as  on  every  w'ork  bench  in 
the  department  have  white  for¬ 
mica  surfaces.  Walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  and  shelves  are  w'hite  for 


greater  reflectance.  With  one  of 
Kodak’s  largest  safelights  as 
general  illumination,  a  middle 
sized  safelight  over  the  develop¬ 
ing  tray  and  small  lights  at  each 
enlarger,  visibility  under  print¬ 
ing  conditions  is  high.  With  the 
combined  reflectance  and  number 
of  lights,  it  is  easy  to  see  small 
items  dropped  on  the  floor  and 
to  see  items  stored  on  shelves 
under  the  benches. 

The  printing  sink  is  of  stain¬ 
less  steel  W'ith  a  removable 
w'ooden  rack.  Strict  observ’ance 
of  w'eekly  cleaning  schedule  was 
maintained  in  order  to  eliminate 
rust,  stains  and  residue  from 
the  stainless  steel  portion  as  w'ell 
as  to  check  the  collection  of  dust 
on  benches  and  equipment. 

Negative  rooms.  These  rooms 
w'ere  designed  to  accommodate 
only  one  worker  at  one  time.  The 
four  by  five  foot  area  is  just 
enough  space.  Special  sinks  were 
designed  to  obtain  the  exact 
dimensions  required:  tw'o  feet 
by  tw'o  feet  by  18  inches  deep. 
The  sinks  w'ere  made  of  hickory 
and  coated  inside  and  out  w'ith  a 
rubber  base  paint  at  a  cost  of 
about  $20  each. 

Since  the  minimum  of  light 
reflection  is  desired  in  these 
areas,  a  flat,  dark  green  paint 
w  as  chosen  because  green  is  one 
of  the  spectrum  areas  to  which 
film  is  least  sensitive.  Black,  of 


course,  has  even  less  reflectance  I 
but  the  slight  difference  was  I 
sacrificed  to  eliminate  the  mor-  * 
hid  feeling  associated  with  being 
enclosed  in  a  black  room. 

The  storage  of  film  reels,  tanks 
and  scissors  w'as  accomplished 
with  pegboard  and  the  proper 
hooks. 

Color  Processing 

Color  room.  It  is  important  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  providing 
separate  facilities  for  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  color.  The  ROP  color 
separation  process  is  time  con¬ 
suming  and  exacting.  Absolute 
precision  in  control  of  every 
step  is  essential.  This  requires  i 
a  temperature  control  sink,  a 
special  enlarger  (w'ith  filter 
draw'er)  and  several  other  items 
of  special  design. 

Besides  the  inconvenience  of 
trying  to  incorporate  a  place  for 
absolute  precision  into  a  regular 
black  and  w'hite  printing  room, 
is  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
printing  process  the  register 
board  and  enlarger  head  must  be 
locked  into  position.  The  print¬ 
ing  process  goes  on  for  hours. 

It  w'ould  be  impossible  to  keep 
exact  registration  in  the  bustle 
of  black  and  w'hite  printing 
room  for  very  long.  For  these 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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sharper  highlights— freedom  from  distor¬ 
tion  and  greatly  improved  reproductions. 
Only  a  Beveridge  V.I.D.  can  give  you  the 
latest  on  mat  performance.  Arrange  now 
for  your  demonstration. 
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New  Products  Division 
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70S  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 
reasons  the  separate  facility  is 
essential. 

The  process  requires  a  con¬ 
stant  voltage  supply  to  the  en¬ 
larger  and  therefore  a  regulator 
is  required. 

It  was  found  necessary  to 
modify  the  enlarger  housing  in 
the  Advocate  color  room  for 
installation  of  a  500  watt  iodine 
quartz  bulb  instead  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  150  ivatt  bulb.  In  order  to 
do  this  without  cracking  the 
condensers,  a  blower  fan  was 
connected  to  the  housing  by 
means  of  flexible  hose  for  cooling 
purposes. 

Again,  a  small,  efficient  unit 
was  devised  to  accommodate  only 
one  worker.  Because  the  hours 
in  this  room  are  long,  adequate 
ventilation  is  a  must  and  room 
for  a  stool  should  be  provided. 

Walls,  ceiling  and  bench  top 
are  white  to  produce  maximum 
reflectance  of  safelights.  Since 
safelights  for  the  color  and  black 
and  white  processes  are  differ¬ 
ent,  both  types  were  installed  in 
this  room  to  allow  for  special 
manipulations  in  the  black  and 
white  process  which  might  re¬ 
quire  several  hours  or  days  of 
experimentation  such  as  mon¬ 
tages  or  line  tones. 

What  Visitors  See 


Work  area.  This  is  the  area 
most  visitors  to  the  photographic 
department  see  when  touring  the 
building.  It  is  also  the  area 
)  where  most  of  the  paper  scraps 
fall  and  the  unhung  coats  are 
laid.  For  this  reason  the  unit 
i  should  not  only  be  designed  for 
attractiveness,  but  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  for  storage  of  every 
I  tool  and  be  diligently  policed  for 

I  cleanliness. 

The  Advocate  work  room  is 
painted  light  blue  with  black 
i  trim  and  tan  bench  stands, 

I  shelves  and  light  table  base. 

I  Doors  leading  to  negative  rooms 

;  and  color  lab  were  left  natural 

and  the  framework  painted 
I  white.  Along  the  ceiling  above 

these  labs  are  the  pastel  panels 


mentioned  earlier. 

Wooden  strips  were  installed 
on  the  walls  to  hold  display 
prints  mounted  on  white  and 
colored  boards  in  standard  sizes. 

One  work  bench  holds  the 
washer,  dryer,  trimmer  and 
pasteup  desk  arranged  in  that 
order  in  consideration  of  work 
flow. 

A  specially  designed  light 
table-work  bench  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  room  under  which 
is  storage  space  enclosed  by 
sliding  panels  for  prevention  of 
dust.  Among  the  things  stored 
and  used  at  this  subunit  is  the 
densitometer. 

The  negative  dryer  was  also 
specially  built  from  an  original 
design.  It  accomodates  about  40 
rolls  of  36  exposure,  35mm  film 


hanging  vertically  from  clips. 
Immediately  below  and  above 
the  film  are  air  filters  for  dust 
prevention — the  kind  commonly 
used  in  home  furnaces.  Below 
the  bottom  filter  is  a  fan  which 
forces  air  upward  and  also  in 
this  same  enclosure  is  a  small 
electric  space  heater.  The 
switches  which  are  mounted  at 
shoulder  level  are  connected  so 
that  the  heater  cannot  be  turned 
on  unless  the  fan  is  running, 
but  the  fan  can  be  operated 
independently. 

This  room  is  the  most  bril¬ 
liantly  lit  of  any  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  units,  using  a  large 
fluorescent  fixture  with  daylight 
color  temperature  bulbs. 

Since  this  area  is  the  axis  of 
the  photographic  department,  a 


telephone  was  installed  by  the 
pasteup  desk  which  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  chief  photogp'apher’s 
desk  telephone. 

The  location  of  the  chief 
photographer’s  desk  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  to  make  for  the  de¬ 
signer.  Since  the  Advocate  pho¬ 
tographic  department  adjoins 
the  news  room  it  was  possible  to 
install  this  desk  at  the  entryw’ay 
to  the  department.  Otherwise 
space  for  it  would  have  been 
required  in  the  w’ork  area.  This 
area  should  also  house  the  nega¬ 
tive  file. 

Electrical  outlets  were  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  light  table  and  a 
plugin  strip  runs  the  length  of 
the  work  bench. 

Equipment  storage.  A  special 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


We  make  a  machine  that  casts 
pigs  like  nobody's  business.  It 
saves  money. 

(THAT  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS,  ISN'T  IT?) 
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fhOBc  ‘lUl  331-0115 


Then  hear  this.  AutoMold  casts  up  to 
180  perfect  pigs  per  hour  —  automat¬ 
ically!  Compare  that  with  your  present 
production.  Savings  worth  investigat¬ 
ing?  You  bet!  Let  your  Nolan  man  give 
you  the  facts. 


NO^ 


Rome,  New  York 
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Photo  Lab 

(Continued  from  fxKje  (il) 


room  was  constructed  to  house 
the  cabinet  for  storage  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  film.  It  is  located  close 
to  the  main  entrance  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  easily  accessible  from  the 
newsroom  and  the  camera  room. 
Heat  and  humidity  are  consider¬ 
ations  to  make  when  determining 
the  location  of  this  storage  area, 
since  film  will  deteriorate  under 
exposure  to  either. 

Camera  room.  An  18  by  23 
foot  shooting  area  has  proven  to 
be  the  ideal  size  for  needs  of  the 
.Advocate.  With  a  rounded  cove 
which  extends  about  18  inches 
up  the  back  wall  and  out  on  the 
floor,  a  white  or  gray  back¬ 
ground  is  provided  for  photog¬ 
raphers  without  the  horizontal 
line  that  would  normally  be 
formed  by  the  wall  and  the 
floor. 

The  room  is  completely  white: 
ceiling,  walls  and  floor.  Epoxy 
paint  was  used  on  the  cement 
floor  and  a  flat  surface  paint 
used  on  the  back  wall.  This  al¬ 
lows  maximum  reflection  with¬ 
out  noticable  lens  flare. 

Two  overhead  rails  running 
more  than  half  the  long  dimen- 


VOUR 

NCUl  PLRNT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  AAAIN.  INC. 
Srtyineers 

4<i  irwtT  stun.  Winn.  >u».  tnit.  m.  mo  mtm 

Ml  1.  aOMMUfi  »!..  CHAiLOlIC.  MX.  WH,  TEL  MOHWim 


sion  of  the  room  are  fastened  to 
the  ceiling  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  support  at  least 
300  pounds.  The  weight  factor 
was  considered  because  of  the 
possibility  that  heavy  studio  sets 
might  require  support  from 
al)ove. 

The  overhead  rails  are 
equipped  with  moveable  cross¬ 
bars  which  hold  a  series  of  spot¬ 
lights,  both  in  front  and  in  back 
of  the  place  where  subjects  for 
studio  portraits  are  usually 
placed.  Because  the  ceiling  out¬ 
lets  for  the  individual  750  watt 
spots  are  separately  controlled 
by  individual  switches  in  the 
control  panel,  a  number  of  light¬ 
ing  combinations  can  be  attained 
by  no  more  effort  than  operation 
of  switches. 

The  ov'erhead  rails  also  sup¬ 
port  three  background  rollers 
for  eight  foot  widths  of  material. 
They  were  constructed  fi’om 
cardboard  cores  on  which  new 
carpet  is  shipped. 

There  are  seven  electrical 
supply  outlets  on  each  wall 
which  are  controlled  in  pairs  by 
control  panel  switches.  These 
outlets  are  u.sed  for  electronic 
flash  units. 

.No  T'uilgle-. 

A  synchronization  system  was 
also  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
room.  Six  sync  cord  receptacles 
on  each  wall  are  wired  together 
and  connected  to  a  cord  which 
drops  from  the  center  of  the 
ceiling.  This  cord  is  plugged 
into  the  synchronization  recep¬ 
tacle  on  the  camera.  By  dropping 
from  the  ceiling,  the  cord  never 
gets  tangled  nor  tripped  over. 

The  use  of  modeling  lights  on 
electronic  flash  units  requires 
that  the  general  room  illumina¬ 
tion  l)e  kept  at  a  low  level.  For 
this  reason  an  indirect  lighting 
fixture  was  used. 

At  the  main  studio  entrance 
on  the  outside  is  a  warning  light 
mounted  over  the  door.  By  the 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  [Vealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 

To  koep  in  touch  with  marketint. 
advcrtitint.  publithing  and  graphic 
a- 1>  in  Auttraiia  read 
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operation  of  a  switch  a  red 
light  comes  on  in  the  newsroom 
to  indicate  that  privacy  is  de¬ 
sired. 

Ilren^iiig  Kuoin 

.\  small  dressing  room  was 
built  into  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  camera  room.  The  room  pro¬ 
vides  a  place  to  hang  coats, 
check  makeup  and  change  cos¬ 
tumes.  A  four  foot  wide  mirror 
with  vertical  fluorescent  tubes  is 
piovided  over  a  built  in  dress¬ 
ing  table  which  is  surfaced  with 
black  formica  flecked  with  gold. 
A  rich  red  carpet  and  white 
stool  of  modern  design  complete 
the  decoration. 

A  prop  room  occupies  the  op¬ 
posite  front  corner.  One  five 
foot  wall  holds  shelves  for  the 
storage  of  background  paints, 
colored  gels  for  lights  and  many 
types  of  props.  Most  of  these 
items  are  kept  in  cardboard 
boxes  painted  in  bright  primary 
colors  to  add  accent  to  a  room 
which  is  totally  white.  Since 
this  prop  room  is  also  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  main  entiance  to 
the  department,  it  is  used  to 
hang  coats  and  to  hang  a  mop 
and  broom. 

A  special  set  of  sawhoises 
was  constructed  for  camera 
room  use  in  holding  models  and 
still  life  subjects.  Made  with 
steel  brackets  which  hold  cross 
pieces  of  different  lengths  (18 
and  36  inches)  they  have  inter¬ 
changeable  legs  in  9  inch,  18 
inch,  three  feet  and  four  feet 
lengths. 

A  line  from  the  building’s 
compressed  air  system  runs  into 
the  studio  for  the  creation  of 
special  wind  effects.  This  line 
was  also  run  over  into  the  work 
area  and  brought  down  by  the 
pasteup  desk  for  the  operation 
of  an  air  brush. 

Hot  and  cold  water  taps  were 
brought  through  the  camera 
room  wall  from  the  adjoining 
darkrooms  with  which  to  create 
“rain  storms’’  and  swimming 
pools.  A  drainage  system  was 
also  built  in. 

Final  ('.uiisideraliun<< 

This  designer  feels  fortunate 
that  after  several  months  of  use, 
there  are  only  two  things  that 
would  have  Ijeen  done  differently 
in  a  new  plan.  One  is  the  use  of 
epoxy  paint  on  the  walls  of 
every  area  exposed  to  chemicals. 

'  It  seems  to  lie  the  only  paint 
which  will  resist  developer 
stains.  The  second  is  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  good  horizontal  basket 
type  print  washer  instead  of 
trying  to  have  one  built.  By 
trying  to  make  a  savings  on  this 
item,  more  money  was  invested 
(figuring  the  time  of  tradesmen) 
than  would  have  been  required 
to  buy  one  which  operates  effi¬ 
ciently. 


New  Offset  Plant 
Ready  for  Growth 

Li.ncolnton,  N.C. 

An  offset  press,  with  color 
capabilities,  and  new  quarb'rs 
with  8,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  on  one  floor  are  on  tap 
for  the  Lincoln  Timen-^^ews 
here. 

Guy  M.  Leedy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday  paper,  has  an¬ 
tiounce  that  the  paper  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  Fairchild  315  News 
King  press  with  three  units. 
The  press  is  capable  of  expand¬ 
ing  to  six  units. 

The  latest  models  of  cameras 
and  offset  equipment  have  lieen 
))urchased  for  use  with  the  new 
press.  Both  hot  and  cold  type 
will  be  used  with  the  offset 
ftress. 

An  8,000  square  foot  building 
is  completely  renovated  for  the 
operations  of  the  Piedmont, 
North  Carolina  new’ spa  per 
which  has  an  average  press  run 
of  6,500  copies  per  edition. 

Leedy  purchased  the  Lincoln 
Times  on  January  1,  1963.  On 
October  1,  1965,  he  bought  the 
Lincoln  County  Xews,  a  twice 
weekly  paper,  and  incorporated 
the  two  into  the  present  publica¬ 
tion. 

Lincolnton  and  Lincoln  County 
have  seen  massive  industrial 
and  economic  and  social  growth 
in  recent  years.  In  the  early 
1960’s,  over  17  percent  of  the 
working  force  was  unemployed. 
Since  that  time  over  25  new  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  have  moved  in 
and  a  half-hundred  others  have 
expanded  their  production. 

A  new  shopping  center  was 
just  completed  and  a  new  county 
hospital  is  being  built.  Two  new 
high  schools  have  been  built 
since  1960. 

Probably  the  biggest  attrac¬ 
tion  which  the  county  now’  has 
is  Lake  Norman,  a  man-made 
lake  covering  over  32,510  acres. 

The  new’spaper  has  had  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  Court  Square. 

8  Papers  in  Plant 

Los  Angeles 

A  $50,000  plant  addition  for 
engraving  work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Northeast  Newspa¬ 
pers,  publishers  of  eight  regional 
newspapers.  The  facility  com¬ 
prises  15,000  square  feet  of 
work  space.  A  Chemco  Roll  Film 
Process  Camera  w’ill  serve  the 
Highland  Park  News-Herald  & 
Journal,  Eagle  Rock  Sentinel, 
Lincoln  Heights  Bulletin-News, 
El  Sereno  Star,  South  Pasadena 
Journal,  Northeast  Star-Review, 
Ea.stside  Journal  and  Belvedere 
Citizen. 
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of  Cummer  Sons  Cypress  Co.; 
and  W.  Ashley  Verlander,  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Heritage  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Lawrence  Lewis  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Flagler  Systems,  Inc., 
was  unable  to  attend  because  of 
another  commitment. 

As  the  papers  came  off  the 
press,  FPC  hostesses  distributed 
them  to  the  guests.  There  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Jacksonville 
Journal,  they  saw  a  photograph 
which  had  been  taken  of  them 
less  than  two  hours  earlier  on 
the  riverfront  terrace. 


Dignitaries  Dine  While  Presses  Roll 


Plant  Is  Dedicated 
To  ^Riglit  to  Know’ 

Dover,  Dela. 

The  Delaware  State  Xews  has 
dedicated  its  new  half-million- 
dollar  offset  printing  plant  to 
“the  people’s  right  to  know.” 

Gov.  Charles  L.  Terry,  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  and  Mayor  Crawford  J. 
Carroll,  a  Republican,  shared 
honors  in  unveiling  a  plaque 
dedicating  the  plant  Saturday, 
April  29. 

Jack  Smyth,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  told  the  gathering  a  bar 
in  the  pressroom  had  been 
stocked  “with  the  money  I  would 
have  spent  on  drinks”  in  the 
three  years  since  he  quit  drink¬ 
ing. 

The  State  News,  five-day 
daily,  moved  into  the  plant  in 
February.  It  is  printed  on  a  five- 
unit  Goss  Urbanite  press. 


The  Florida 

as  hundred  dignitaries 

^thered  to  an  - 

After  touring  the  five-story  ^^H|K  ^ 

administration  building  and  the  ^ 

three-level  production  building,  I 

the  guests  gathei’ed  for  an  all- 
Florida  brunch  served  at  tables 

set  up  alongside  the  22-unit,  U- 

S3.5-million  press.  a  ' 

Governor  Claude  R.  Kirk  Jr.  _ 

delivered  the  dedicatory  address 

and  pushed  a  button  starting  ^ iV/  '-‘i 

the  first  official  press  run.  ‘  ^ 

“This  the  first  time  I’ve  ^ 

been  able  to  the  ^ 

quipped  Kirk, 

The  Governor  noted  the  ^ 

control  box  he  held  in  his  hands 
had  only  one  button  marked 

“Start.”  General  Manager  Robert  R.  Feagin  shows  a  copy  of  the  Jackson- 

“The  ‘Stop’  button  has  been  Journal  run  on  the  new  presses.  With  him  are  FPC  Chairman 

eliminated  so  that  truth  and 

right  will  continue  hereafter  I  believe  all  this.  I’m  in  a  daze.  George  D.  Auchter  Jr.,  presi- 
this  morning,”  said  Kirk.  It’s  been  10  years  since  I  first  dent  of  the  Auchter  Co.,  which 

Feagin  said  the  dedication  began  selling  this  job  to  the  built  the  new  publishing  corn- 
represented  at  least  10  years  of  owners.  I  still  can’t  believe  it.”  plex;  Thompson  S.  Baker,  presi- 
planning  and  more  than  18  The  Dedication  Day  events  dent  of  Shands  &  Baker;  Guy 

months  of  actual  consti-uction.  began  as  the  FPC  board  of  di-  W,  Botts,  president  of  Barnett 
Introducing  Millar,  Feagin  rectors  held  its  first  meeting  in  First  National  Bank;  J.  J. 

^id  the  board  chairman  was  the  new  complex.  Daniel,  president  of  Stockton, 

the  man  who  has  guided  the  in  addition  to  FPC  Chairman  Whatley  Davin  &  Co.;  Edward 
destiny  of  this  company  for  Robert  C.  Millar  and  Robert  R.  W.  Lane  Jr.,  president  of  At- 
many  years,  18  of  them  as  presi-  Feagin,  FPC  president  and  gen-  lantic  National  Bank;  Donald 

eral  manager,  the  board  mem-  T.  Martin,  assistant  vicepresi- 
Millar  responded:  “I’ve  not  bers  present  included  James  L.  dent  of  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
really  gotten  to  the  point  where  Smith,  secretary-treasurer;  road;  Edward  C.  Roe,  president 
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Pressineii'si  Union 
Moving  to  Washington 

The  membership  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  has  voted  by 
referentlum  to  move  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  Pressmen’s  Home 
in  eastern  Tennessee  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

The  move  is  scheduled  for  late 
this  year,  the  exact  date  being 
dependent  upon  the  availability 
of  space  in  a  building  now  being 
erected  at  Rhode  Island  .Avenue 
and  M  Street. 


SYNDICATES 


yndicaie 

eniences 


London  Express  News 
Service  Conies  Here 


Syndicate  news  pages  of  K&P 
are  read  by  97.2  percent  of  143 
managing  editors  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers  queried  by 
Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
More  than  half  said  they  read 
these  pages  regularly  and  the 
others  said  they  read  them  occa¬ 
sionally. 


wire  to  American  newspapers  tor  of  the  company, 
by  the  United  Feature  Syndi-  jt  ^vas  explained  that  only 
cate.  stories  not  carried  by  the  regular 

From  the  work  of  160  re-  wire  services  will  be  used  in  this 
porters  and  correspondents  and  supplemental  service. 

40  department  editors  of  the 

Daily  Express,  Evening  Stand-  Main  W  riters 

ard  and  Stinday  Express,  a  daily 
condensed  and  carefully  re-edited 
service 

out  to  American  newspapers. 

The  report  will  be  sent  from 
New  York  from  7  to  9  p.m.  EDT 
Sunday  through  Thursday  and 
from  9  to  11  p.m  Friday.  The 
wire  will  be  closed  Saturdays. 


Ken  Muse,  creator  of  the 
comic  strip  “Way  Out,”  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate  to  118  newspapers  across 
the  country,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  commer¬ 
cial  art  and  cartooning  at  the 
Macomb  County  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  Warren,  Mich. 


J.  A.  H.  Hunter 


Some  of  the  principal  writers 

,  i  -1,  for  the  service  will  be  Chapman 

of  6,000  words  will  go 

porter  of  the  Decade”  by  the 
national  television  program 
“What  The  Papers  Say,”  science 
and  defense;  Derek  Marks,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Express;  Renee  Mac- 
coil,  chief  reporter;  Henry  Low- 
86  Countries  ohiof  of  the  New  York  Bu¬ 

reau;  Ian  Brodie,  Vietnam; 

Staff  correspondents  and  Derek  Lambert,  Moscow;  Fred- 
stringers  are  on  duty  in  86  erick  Ellis,  financial;  John  Red- 
countries,  many  of  them  behind  fern,  religion ;  Sir  Trevor  Evans, 
the  Iron  Curtain.  These  writers  for  many  years  industrial  edi- 
will  be  made  available  for  special  tor,  recently  knighted  by  Queen 
stories  for  only  travel  and  toll  —  ■  •  "  ~ 

charges  so  clients  of  the  service 

virtually  will  have  their  own  . . . 

representatives  in  all  these  news  clusives 
centers,  it  was  explained.  No 
charge  will  be  made  if  the  result¬ 
ing  stories  can  be  used  in  the 
regular  service. 

Newspapers  are  guaranteed 
exclusivity,  as  the  service  will 
not  be  made  available  to  radio 
and  television,  and  thus  papers 
may  hold  a  story  over  a  day 
when  they  wish. 

Copy  is  re-edited  in  New  York 
to  change  pounds  to  dollars  and 
to  change  English  spellings  to 
American  style  so  telegrraph  edi¬ 
tors  immediately  can  send  the 
pre-edited  copy  to  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  or  other  department  heads. 

The  United  Feature  Syndicate  Mountain 
also  has  sales  rights  for  Taiwan, 

Japan,  Korea,  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East  and  will  use  United 
Press  International  business  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  those  areas  to 
help  place  the  service  there. 

Daily  Dispatches 


Re-  Figures  Fun 
In  New  Puzzle 
Comes  to  U.S, 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
will  begin  distribution  in  the 
U.  S.  of  a  daily  puzzle  feature, 

“Fun  With  Figures,”  which  or¬ 
iginates  with  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  News  Serv’ice. 

“Fun  With  Figures”  will  be 
released  June  12,  with  five-day- 
a-week  daily  release  and  an  il¬ 
lustrated  weekend  release. 

The  feature  poses  various 

types  of  mathematical  puzzles.  “Mark  Trail,”  hero  of  the 
The  author  is  J.  A.  H.  Hunter,  comic  strips,  has  joined  the  gov- 
a  former  Royal  Navy  com-  ernment’s  drive  to  lure  foreign 
mander  who  wrote  five  books  on  visitors  to  Alaska  and  other  U.S. 
mathematics,  which  have  been  vacationlands,  according  to 
translated  into  German,  Dutch  James  G.  Morton,  Special  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  formerly  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American. 

Cartoonist  Ed  Dodd,  creator 
of  “Mark  Trail,”  (Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate)  undertook  the  Alaska 
theme  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
Louis  Nizer,  attorney  for  the  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  member 
'  American  astronauts,  an-  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
nounced  he  is  ready  to  conduct  mittee.  He  will  accompany  Sen. 
negotiations  w’ith  newspaper  Bartlett  to  Alaska  to  obtain 
syndicates  for  the  sale  of  rights  story  material.  The  project  was 
in  the  astronauts’  stories  other  initiated  to  help  achieve  objec- 
than  periodical  rights.  His  ad-  tives  of  the  President’s  Task 
dress  is  1501  Broadw’ay,  New  Force  on  Travel. 

York,  N.Y.  10036.  • 

Nizer  said  that  Life  Magazine  Medicine  Rackets 

renewed  the  agreement  Market  Medicine.” 

under  which  Life  owms  certain  m  f 

•  J-  1  •  •  iu  1  new  book  by  Margaret  Krieg, 

periodical  rights  in  the  personal  ^  J 

stones  of  the  astronauts  and  ^  Writers,  is 

their  families.  Life’s  connection  ,  ..  -  T';«,oitr 

with  the  astronauts  dates  back  !!  T™  5 


Elizabeth ;  Ian  Brodie,  whose  re¬ 
cent  dispatches  from  inside  Red 
China  have  included  many  ex- 
Roderick  Mann,  inter¬ 
views  and  feature  stories. 

Douglas  Cobban  is  director  of 
the  London  Express  New^s  and 
Feature  Service  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  London  and  Bill  Ravens- 
croft  is  the  North  American  syn¬ 
dication  manager  with  offices  in  and  Japanese. 

New  York  Daily  News  Building,  The  feature  is  being  offered 
which  also  houses  the  United  in  mat,  repro  proof  and  copy 
Feature  Syndicate.  form. 

U.S.  new'spapers  which  al¬ 
ready  have  signed  for  the  service 
include  the  Scripps-Howard 


Astronauts^  Stories 

Newspapers,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Open  for  Syndication 
Inquirer,  Toronto  Star,  Newark  j 
(N.  J.)  News  and  New  York 
Post.  Editor  Jack  Foster,  Rocky 
News,  Denver,  re¬ 

ported  he  used  seven  stories  the 
first  day  and  held  two  for  the 
next  day.  Some  papers  planned 
full  page  promotion  ads,  they  in¬ 
formed  the  syndicate. 

The  service  already  is  used  by 
500  newspapers  outside  the  .  . 

,  ,  United  States. 

The  daily  service  will  include  • 

a  backgrounder,  a  men’s  mod  n*  .i  17  1 

fashion  feature,  “Carnaby  Cor-  B***tll  Explosion 
ner,”  a  women’s  fashion  fea-  Isaac  Asimo\%  science  writer, 
ture,  “Fashion  In  London,”  illus-  has  written  a  3,000-word  sci-  .  -q.q 

trated  with  photos;  three  or  four  ence-fiction  article  on  “The  Fan-  *  , 

short  features  on  the  wire  or  by  .  ttt'  »»  c„ii  . ...  contracts  are  subject  tc 

airmail;  “European  News  Reel,”  Mastic  IF,  which  follows  the  approval  of  the  National 

a  brief  resume  of  European  S^oa^^tnc  progression  of  human  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
news;  and  “World  At  a  Glance,”  l*ivth  control  to  its  utmost  con-  istration. 

headlines  that  tell  what’s  hap-  elusion  saturation  of  the  earth  Field  Enterprises  recently  an-  feiting  and  medication  that  pre- 
pening  for  use  in  a  box.  by  2500  A.D.  The  article  will  be  nounced  it  was  not  renewing  its  sents  a  lethal  threat  to  health. 

The  Daily  Express  is  read  by  distributed  by  Newrsday  Specials  contract  for  newspaper  rights  to  The  12-part  serial  begins  May 
more  than  11,000,000  people  for  release  May  21  or  after.  the  astronauts’  stories.  21. 
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syndicates 


Syndication  Guide 
Edited  By  Thomas 


By  Ray  Erwin 


the  road  to  SYNDICATION:  The 

Complete  Guide  To  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dication  For  Writers  &  Artists. 
ESdited  by  W.  H.  Thomas.  Talent 
Information  Press.  620  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036.  Pa|)erback. 
95  pa^es.  $5. 


This  department  of  E&P  is 
so  besieged  with  requests  for 
information  about  the  syndica¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  features  that 
it  became  a  real  chore  to  com¬ 
pose  long  letters  in  reply,  so  on 
June  1,  1963,  we  ran  an  article 
here  on  “How  Can  One  Sell 
Newspaper  Features?”  Large 
orders  of  reprints  have  been 
made  for  mailing  to  inquiring 
readers. 

These  facts  are  stated  as  a 


Syndicate  Directory  for  a  full 
listing,  along  with  all  their  fea¬ 
tures,  the  only  complete  refer¬ 
ence  work  of  the  kind  published. 
It  lists  the  50  largest  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  editors  and  refers 
readers  to  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  International  Year  Book, 
the  standard  reference  work 
listing  all  newspapers. 

.Self-Syndication 

Here’s  a  sample  excerpt  from 
the  chapter  on  “Self-Syndica¬ 
tion”: 

“North  Callahan  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  history  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  He  has  written  six  books 
on  the  subject  of  American  his- 


Objects  Talk 
Gags  In  Panel 

Familiar  objects  comprise  the 
never-ending  and  always-talking 
cast  of  characters  of  a  new  car¬ 
toon  panel. 

The  cartoon:  “Close-Ups.” 

The  creators:  Warren  Hind- 
erer  &  Stan  Leitner. 

The  format:  One-column  and 
two-column  mats  and  glossy  re- 
pros.  Six  a  week. 

The  release:  July  3. 

The  distributor :  Editorial 
Board  Syndicate,  1133  S.  Brent¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63117. 

“Close-Ups”  was  conceived  on 
an  occasion,  several  months  ago, 
when  Warren  Hinderer  and 
Stan  Leitner  attended  a  cocktail 
party.  They  were  in  the  host’s 


u 


prelude  to  recognizing  there  is  tory  and  his  ‘Who’s  Who’  listing 


a  real  demand  for  such  informa¬ 
tive  aids  and  suggestions  as  are 
to  be  found  in  this  helpful  new 
book,  “The  Road  to  Syndica¬ 
tion.” 

Contracts,  Collections 

Some  mysteries,  obscurities 
and  legalisms  are  cleared  up  in 
a  chapter  on  “Rights,  Con¬ 
tracts,  Collections,  Promotion.” 
These  are  commercial  considera¬ 
tions  usually  foreign  to  the 
minds  and  experiences  of  begin¬ 
ning  cartoonists,  columnists  and 
feature  writers  who  are  eager 
to  sell  their  products  to  multiple 
newspapers. 

There’s  a  helpful  chapter,  too, 
on  “Self-Syndication”  for  those 
who  fail  to  sell  their  features 
to  established  syndicates  and 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of 
building  up  a  list  of  client  news¬ 
papers  on  their  own. 

3,000  Features 

A  chapter  on  “The  Syndicate 
Game”  opens  with  this  general¬ 
ized  summary:  “According  to 
the  most  conservative  estimates, 
there  are  being  published  in  the 
nearly  2,000  daily  newspapers 
and  12,000  weekly  newspapers 
in  North  America  more  than 
3,000  syndicated  features.  These 
are  distributed  by  almost  300 
‘recognized’  syndicates  and  em¬ 
brace  approximately  50  differ¬ 
ent  categories,  from  ‘Astrolog^y’ 
to  ‘Women’s  Page’  features.” 


^  iteimzed  listing  of  categories  heavy  emphasis  upon  the  im- 
r  Editor  &  Pub-  portance  of  promotion  of  fea- 

isher  Syndicate  Directory,  pub-  tures  by  syndicates.  Advertising 
ished  each  July.  in  newspaper  journals  (such  as 

little  book  lists  only  15  E&P)  is  advocated.  Many  syndi- 
leading  newspaper  syndicates  cate  ads  and  mailing  pieces  are 
^d  refers  readers  to  the  E&P  reproduced. 
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is  as  impressive  as  they  come. 
After  a  few’  years  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  columnist, 
he  began  a  weekly  column  en¬ 
titled  ‘So  This  Is  New  York.’  A 
major  sj’ndicate  or  two  ex¬ 
pressed  some  interest  but  ‘their 
plans  never  seemed  to  jell,’  so, 
in  1943,  Professor  Callahan 
started  out  on  his  owm  syndica¬ 
tion  efforts. 

“His  column  has  been  running 
ever  since,  in  a  great  many  re¬ 
spectable  newspapers.  A  repro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  Professor  Cal¬ 
lahan’s  sales  tools,  a  modest  but 
entirely  satisfactory  ‘flyer’  on 
X  11-inch  20-lb.  paper  is  re¬ 
produced  on  the  following  page 
in  reduced  size.  The  reverse  side 
(not  pictured)  is  imprinted  wdth 
the  names  of  various  newspa¬ 
pers  that  carry  his  column, 
along  W’ith  some  copy  about  the 
author,  his  achievements,  and 
some  ‘soft  sell.’  North  Callahan 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
individual  who,  through  self¬ 
syndication,  has  achieved  a  de¬ 
sirable  and  noteworthy  goal.” 

W.  H.  (Bill)  Thomas,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  General  Features 
Corporation,  owned  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  book.  He  explains: 
“Incidentally,  the  $5  price  tag 
was  necessitated  for  this  small 
tome  largely  because  the  press 
run  was  smaller  than  normal  — 
and  this  is  more  or  less  a  lim¬ 
ited  edition.” 

The  little  book  properly  places 


kitchen  talking  shop  (both  are 
vicepresidents  of  Editorial 
Board  Syndicate). 

Kitchen  Cook-Up 

“I  happened  to  notice  several 
objects  on  the  kitchen  table,” 
recalled  Hinderer.  “Calling 
Stan’s  attention  to  these  com¬ 
mon  household  items,  I  posi¬ 
tioned  them  and  asked  for  a 
caption.  He  responded  with  a 
funny  line  and  the  idea  was 
launched.” 

The  writers  say  they  try  to 
put  a  “two-column  laugh  in  a 
one-column  space.” 

• 

Women’s  Wear  Service 

Two  new  subscribers  to  the 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  Syndica¬ 
tion  Service  are  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  News  Ltd.  of 
Australia,  which  publishes  the 
Australian,  a  national  news¬ 
paper  and  a  number  of  regional 
papers.  The  WWD  Service  per¬ 
mits  use  of  all  material  from 
the  fashion  newspaper  for  a 
weekly  fee.  Twelve  large  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  already  were  sub¬ 
scribers.  Women's  Wear  Daily 
is  one  of  eight  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fairchild  l^blications, 
Inc. 


WNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE, INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


D/S 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

.  .  .  ALL  AROL^D  THE  TOWN 


Hy  Kirk  Friedman  and  F^dnard  Kapelli 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  that  examines  the  non-ethnie  com¬ 
munity  weekly  newspaper  press  in  four  borouyhs  of  New  York 
City  ( Richmond-Stateti  Island  has  no  weekly  newspaper).  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  contact  every  weekly  newspaper.  Instead,  a 
representative  sampling  was  made  of  some  of  the  50  that  circulate 
in  the  four  boroughs.  Last  week's  installment  reported  on  three 
newspapers  in  the  upper  half  of  Brooklyn;  this  week  completes  a 
look  at  the  Brooklyn  weeklies,  examining  two  groups  publishing 
six  newspapers  in  the  lower  half  of  the  borough. 


The  17,662  ABC  Brooklyn 
Home  Reporter  and  Sunset  News 
and  its  replate  Park  Slope 
News  operate  with  much  the 
same  philosophy  as  the  Green- 
point  Star:  acting  as  the  glue 
that  holds  an  identifiable  com¬ 
munity  together,  in  this  case  a 
middle-class  neighborhood  on  the 
west  Brooklyn  side  of  the  Ver- 
razano-Narrows  Bridge.  Cover¬ 
age  and  circulation  takes  in  the 
communities  of  Bay  Ridge,  Sun¬ 
set  Park,  Fort  Hamilton,  Bon- 
sonhurst  and  Dyker  Heights,  a 
total  population  of  around  3(H),- 
000.  (Many  residents  work  in 
Manhattan,  travelling  to  Wall 
Street  on  the  morning  express 
subway  known  as  the  “Bankers 
Special”.) 

It’s  a  residential  community  of 
neat,  tree-lined  streets  with  a 
substantial  share  of  Brooklyn’s 
60,000  private  homes.  Its  fash¬ 
ionable  Shore  Road  area  over¬ 
looks  the  Narrows  and  it  has 
been  designated  “Brooklyn’s 
cleanest  community”  by  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Committee  to  Keep  New 
York  City  Clean. 

The  Home  Reporter  reflects 
this  community  and  is  a  strong 
backer  of  Bay  Ridge  causes 
such  as  supporting  a  proposed 
city  parking  garage  at  86th  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  one  of  the  busiest 
areas  in  Brooklyn.  The  weekly 
has  pushed  the  idea,  proposed 
by  Traffic  Commissioner  Henrj' 
Barnes,  with  editorials,  three 
and  four-page  features  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  Home  Reporter  recently 
hit  hard  at  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  cut  through  Bay  Ridge  at 
65th  Street.  According  to  the 
weekly,  40  people,  most  of  them 
children,  have  been  killed  and 
injured  climbing  through  holes 
in  the  cut’s  fences. 

The  weekly  took  a  group  of 
community  leaders  to  see  the 
holes  in  the  fences  and  this  cam¬ 
paign  resulted  in  the  State  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission  holding 
a  hearing  on  the  situation.  The 
Long  Island  Railroad  has  agreed 
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to  repair  the  fences. 

“This  is  the  type  of  crusade  a 
community  weekly  can  do  well,” 
Home  Reporter  Editor  Charles 
Otey  says.  He  adds  that  cover¬ 
age  is  always  local  and  anyone 
in  Greater  Bay  Ridge  can  get  his 
story  told  in  the  Home  Reporter, 
which  averages  over  50  tabloid 
pages  each  week.  Coverage  in¬ 
cludes  politics,  churches  and  two 
full  pages  of  sports.  It  includes 
such  stories  as  a  possible  post 
office  at  88  st.  and  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue;  arrests  for  LSD;  faster 
service  on  the  “Bankers  Spe¬ 
cial”;  a  new  apartment  building; 
a  proposed  narcotics  addiction 
center;  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
Prospect  Park  Boat  House. 

The  Home  Reporter  employes 
about  a  dozen  people  on  the  news 
side,  full  and  part-time,  in¬ 
cluding  four  political  columnists. 
Two  are  attorneys,  a  third  works 
on  Madison  Avenue  and  the 
fourth  is  a  New  York  City 
deputy  commissioner  of  licenses. 
One  of  the  attorneys,  Maurice 
Wade,  won  the  1964  B’nai  B’rith 
Award  for  furtherance  of 
brotherhood. 

Otey  also  writes  a  column 
commenting  on  local  civic 
matters. 


EXCLUSIVE 


lift  IfUJ 


Still  another  column  is  “Hosts 
and  Toasts,”  by  Kitty  Rapheal 
which  runs  on  what  Otey  claims 
is  the  “best  restaurant  section 
in  Brooklyn.”  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge  in  1964,  linking  Bay 
Ridge  with  Staten  Island,  many 
of  the  island’s  night  clubs  and 
restaurants  are  advertising  in 
the  Home  Reporter.  The  weekly 
publishes  a  map  of  Staten  Island 
in  its  dining  out  section.  Staten 
Island  real  estate  dealers  and 
banks  are  also  now  advertising 
in  the  weekly. 

The  Home  Reporter  was 
started  in  1953  by  its  present 
publisher,  Frank  Griffin,  a  man 
with  a  master’s  degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  from  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  seven  children. 

Paid  Circululiun 

Griffin,  a  strong  advocate  of 
audited  circulation,  built  up  the 
paid  subscription  list  in  several 
ways.  One  is  a  continuing  con¬ 
test  offering  a  bike  to  any  car¬ 
rier  boy  who  sells  25  news  starts. 
Over  the  years  more  than  200 
bikes  have  l)een  given  away.  The 
weekly  also  handed  out  a  new 
Mercury  one  year  in  a  circula¬ 
tion  drive  which  picked  up  some 
2,000  more  subscribers. 

The  Home  Reporter  runs  an 
annual  writing  award  contest 
for  graduating  high  school 
seniors,  its  purpose  to  help  make 
the  youth  of  Bay  Ridge  more 
aware  of  their  community  and 
what  they,  as  individuals  can  do 
to  keep  it  a  fine  place  to  live. 
This  year’s  topic  is  air  pollution 
in  Bay  Ridge.  Toj)  prize  is  .8100. 

The  weekly  also  sponsors 
teams  in  the  64th  Precinct 
Police  Athletic  League  and  pub¬ 
lishes  around  4,000  pictui’es  of 
Bay  Ridge  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  graduates  each  year. 

It  makes  its  staff  available 
for  speaking  engagements  before 
community  groups,  particularly 
journalism  classes. 

Griffin  sees  classified  adver¬ 
tising  as  yet  another  circulation 
builder  and  has  four  girls  work¬ 
ing  on  it.  The  paper  averages 
three  to  four  pages  of  classified 
each  week. 

The  Home  Reporter  works  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Bay 
Ridge  Community  Council  which 
in  1965  gave  Griffin  its  “Man  of 
the  Year”  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Griffin  is  a  member  of 
the  local  school  board. 

Previous  to  joining  the  Home 
Reporter  as  editor  four  years 
ago,  Otey  had  been  a  teaching 
fellow  at  Boston  University,  and 
worked  on  the  Steubenville 
(Ohio)  Herald-Star;  weekly 
Everett  (Mass.)  Leader-Herald, 
and  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe.  A 
28-year-old  father  of  three,  he 


gets  his  degree  in  June  from 
Brooklyn  Law  School. 

Otey  estimates  he  puts  in 
50-60  hours  a  week  on  the  Re¬ 
porter  and  that  Griffin  averages 
60-65  hours  a  week. 

The  third  key  executive  who 
puts  in  long  hours  is  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  .\lex  Kalaf.  The  two  papers 
run  more  than  2  million  lines  of 
paid  advertising  each  year. 

The  Home  Reporter  and  its 
replate  Park  Slope  News  are 
jobbed  out  to  a  commercial  offset 
plant.  The  weeklies  started  out 
letterpress  but  made  the  offset 
switch  a  couple  of  years  later. 
According  to  Griffin,  offset  has 
enabled  them  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  two  publications 
and  make  use  of  more  and  bigger 
pictures. 

Griffin  is  a  believer  in  solid 
business  methods  for  running  a 
weekly  newspaper.  He  credits 
ABC-circulation  for  instance, 
with  being  instrumental  in  the 
paper’s  growth.  But,  he  adds, 
over  the  long  haul,  it’s  been  the 
crusades  such  as  the  one  in¬ 
volving  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  cut  which  have  sold  the 
Home  Reporter  to  its  community 
of  Greater  Bay  Ridge. 


.Cojuricr  . 


AVE.U  OVERPASS  PROPOSAL 
NOT  DEAD.1UST  SLEEPING 


l*ro«Luct  of  Merger 

Courier-Life  Publications  is 
the  corporate  name  for  four 
newspapers  and  eight  penny- 
savers  with  a  combined  free  and 
paid  circulation  of  172,000  cut¬ 
ting  across  and  down  the  lower 
center  half  of  Brooklyn  to  the 
east  of  Bay  Ridge.  “From  Pros¬ 
pect  Park  South  to  the  water”  is 
the  way  the  group  advertises 
itself,  summing  up  a  series  of 
communities  which  run  from 
middleclass  apartments  to  a 
“Gold  Coast”  of  high-priced 
private  homes,  from  the  blue- 
collar  working  class  to  a  heavy 
concentration  of  civic  and  politi 
cal  leaders. 

The  four  newspapers  are  the 
Bay  News,  Kings  Courier,  Flat- 
bush  Life  and  Canarsie  Digest, 
a  merger  in  January,  1963,  of 
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t)^-o  successful  weekly  opera¬ 
tions.  They  each  run  about  28 
tabloid  pages. 

Flatbush  Life  was  started  in 
January,  1956,  and  its  only 
original  partner  still  around  in 
the  present  operation  is  Herman 
Furtzaig,  Courier-Life  co-pub¬ 
lisher. 

It  was  Furtzaig  who  changed 
Flatbush  Life’s  printing  opera¬ 
tion  from  jobbed-out  letterpress 
to  an  in-office  offset  operation. 
He  brought  in  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  and  an  Offset  camera  so 
all  preparation  of  copy  up  to 
printing  could  be  done  by  the 
newspaper  itself. 

The  offset  operation  produced 
outside  job  composition  work 
and  led  to  the  merger  with  the 
Kings  Courier  and  Bay  News 
which  were  being  composed  in 
the  Flatbush  Life  offices. 

The  Kings  Courier  started  as 
a  high  school  Junior  -Achieve¬ 
ment  program  in  1950  then  be¬ 
came  a  community  newspaper 
under  various  names.  In  1957, 
the  Courier  purchased  an  older 
publication,  Ray  News,  which 
circulated  in  the  nearby  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  area.  The  one  partner 
remaining  from  the  old  Kings 
Courier  operation  is  Edward 
Luster,  Courier-Life  co-pub¬ 
lisher. 

Group  of  Peiiiiysaverji 

In  March,  1963,  Courier-Life 
purchased  the  Canarsie  Digest, 
which  was  also  l)eing  composed 
in  its  plant. 

In  1966,  Courier-Life  started 
the  pennvsaveis  for  Benson- 
hurst,  Canarsie,  Flatbush, 
Mapleton,  Midwood,  Mill  Basin, 
Coney  Island  and  Sheepshead 
Bay. 

The  four  weeklies  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  60,000;  the 
eight  pennysavers,  a  separate 
division  of  the  corporation,  a 
circulation  of  112,000. 

Courier-Life  does  composition 
for  outside  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  a  college  paper,  the 
military  paper  for  Floyd  Ben¬ 
nett  Naval  -Air  Station,  a 
monthly  coin  publication,  a 
Lebanenes  newspaper,  two  co¬ 
operative  apartment  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  monthly  sports 
car  racing  magazine. 

The  four  weeklies  strive  to 
keen  their  particular  identities 
with  each  community  they  serve. 
They  have  common  editorial 
pages,  classified  pages  and  spe¬ 
cial  features.  Front  pages  and 
inside  news  pages  are  replated. 

Courier-Life  Editor  Charles 
Reichenthal  says  he  works  “a 
seven  day,  seven  night”  week, 
covering  meetings  in  all  four 
areas.  He  has  help  from  a  full¬ 
time  associate  editor,  Douglas 
Harris  Jr.,  who  formerly  worked 
for  the  Louhrille  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 


ier-Journal  and  United  -Artists, 
and  from  part-time  journalism 
majors  from  Brooklyn  College- 
The  news  staff,  full  and  part- 
time,  including  freelance  photog¬ 
raphers,  numbers  fifteen.  (.A 
number  of  Courier-Life  alumni 
are  now  in  advertising,  public 
relations,  trade  publishing  and 
the  daily  field.) 

Among  the  columnists  is  Mike 
Scott,  a  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive  in  Manhattan,  who  writes 
on  anything  that  strikes  his 
fancy  (he  ran  for  state  as¬ 
sembly,  lost,  and  wrote  about 
that).  -Also,  Yvette  Scharfman, 
who  covers  politics. 

(The  Courier-Life  staffer  best 
known  outside  Brooklyn  was  the 
Inte  Joe  Hernandez  who  died  in 
1966.  A  former  daily  newspaper¬ 
man,  writer  of  published  west¬ 
erns  and  mysteries,  comedy  gag 
writer,  and  Hollywood  script¬ 
writer — he  wrote  the  adaptation 
for  “Lady  in  the  Lake” — Her¬ 
nandez  had  lieen  associated  with 
Flatbush  Life  in  its  early  days. 
He  returned  in  1964  and  co¬ 
edited  the  paper  with  Reichen¬ 
thal.) 

Reichenthal,  29,  is  Brooklyn- 
born  and  educated  (Brooklyn 
College) .  He  began  his  career  in 
book  publishing  and  came  to 
Courier-Life  as  assistant  editor 
right  after  the  1963  merger.  He 
l)ecame  editor  in  1965. 

Courier-Life’s  coverage  is 
heavy  on  politics,  culture  and 
education.  Coverage  ranges  from 
Little  League  award  breakfasts, 
rat-infested  lots,  shoppers’  pro- 
te.sts  and  drug  addiction  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  neighborhoods, 
features  on  native  sons  such  as 
Sam  Levenson  and  historical 
stories. 

Try  lo  Cover  llie  News 

The  weeklies  try  to  stay  on 
top  of  what’s  happening  in  the 
large  piece  of  Brooklyn  they 
have  staked  out  for  themselves 
and  they  try  to  follow-up  on 
news  stories  they  run.  In  Cour¬ 
ier-Life  pages,  one  can  find 
stories  on  subway  route  changes ; 
hit-and-run  deaths;  highway 
construction ;  fires ;  robberies 
and  gang-land  shootings. 

Courier-Life  has  been  involved 
in  a  number  of  community  cru¬ 
sades.  including  the  highly- 
effective  “Crash  Comers”  one. 
The  papers  ran  pictures  of  dan¬ 
gerous  intersections,  urging  the 
city  to  do  something  about 
them. 

-A  present  crusade  involves 
the  fate  of  the  proposed  Cross- 
Brooklyn  Expressway.  -Accord¬ 
ing  to  Courier-Life,  it  will  go 
through  several  communities  and 
destroy  a  number  of  private 
homes.  The  weeklies  have  been 
campaigning  against  it. 

-Another  negative  one  involves 


a  proposed  educational  park  (a 
cluster  of  schools  in  one  area 
with  common  facilities).  The 
weeklies  supported  it  when  it 
was  first  suggested  but  switched 
sides  after  it  claimed  to  have 
learned  the  educational  park 
would  destroy  an  entire  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Courier-Life  has  campaigned 
for  improvement  of  Prospect  and 
Marine  Parks  and  the  formation 
of  the  Brooklyn  -Arts  and  Cul¬ 
tural  -Association  to  bring  a 
Lincoln  Center-type  facility  to 
the  area.  (Courier-Life  recently 
started  an  Arts  Page,  listing 
everything  going  on  in  Brooklyn 
— shows,  art  exhibits,  children’s 
theatre;  theatre  and  movie  re¬ 
view  also  go  on  this  page.) 

As  with  the  Home  Reporter, 
Courier-Life  campaigned  heavily 
against  the  dangers  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  cut  which  also 
went  through  its  area. 

“We  never  spotlight  news 
relevant  to  the  whole  borough  on 
our  front  pages,”  Reichenthal 
says.  “We  prefer,  instead,  to 
make  each  paper  relevant  to  its 
own  area.  But  there  is  a  common 
utilization  of  copy  in  all  four 
newspapers  on  such  drives  as 
the  Crash  Corners.” 

Courier-Life’s  biggest  promo¬ 
tion  is  its  “Miss  Brooklyn” 
l)eauty  contest.  This  began  with 
Flatbush  Life  in  1956  as  “Miss 
Flatbush”  and  grew  into  a 
gigantic  borough-wide  pageant 
after  the  merger. 

To  be  continued 

Harold  Korda  Dies 

Harold  L.  Korda,  46,  a  finan¬ 
cier  who  once  had  interests  in 
newspapers  in  Midland,  Texas, 
and  Moorhead,  Minn.,  died  of 
cancer  May  2  in  his  home  in 
New  York  City.  Early  in  his 
career  he  was  an  assistant  to  the 
late  Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of 
the  Xnftln'ille  Tennessean. 

• 

Charles  J.  Fuersl  Dies 

Charles  J.  Fuerst,  72,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
a  director  of  Twin  Coast  News¬ 
papers  and  treasurer  of  Ridder 
Publications,  died  May  1  in  New 
York  Hospital.  He  had  been 
working  as  an  accountant  at  the 
New  York  Herald  when  the 
Ridder  family  acquired  it. 

• 

Prize  for  Faith  Series 

Washington 

Sidney  C.  Moody  Jr.,  AP 
Newsfeatures  writer,  will  receive 
a  Faith  and  Freedom  -Award 
from  the  Religious  Heritage  of 
-America  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  what  the  churches  are  doing 
to  increase  faith  in  God. 
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Walter  B.  Lister 
Of  Phila.  Bulletin 
Dies  in  Retirement 

Philadelphia 

Walter  B.  Lister,  67,  retired 
executive  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  died  May  3  in 
Bryn  Mawr  Hospital. 

His  death  followed  by  only  a 
few  weeks  that  of  his  wife  of 
more  than  40  years,  Mrs.  Dor¬ 
othy  Lister. 

His  new'spaper  career  began 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Batavia 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Xeivs.  He  went 
from  there  to  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  then  to  the  Houston 
Press,  where  by  1925  he  was 
managing  editor.  He  left  there 
to  be  city  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times.  He  was  then  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Telegram  and 
then  the  New  York  Post  and 
once  described  himself  as  “prob¬ 
ably  the  only  man  ever  to  be 
city  editor  of  three  New’  York 
newspapers.”  But  he  noted  that 
this  was  “a  doubtful  distinc¬ 
tion.” 

Lister  became  city  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  in  1941 
and  managing  editor  of  that 
newspaper  three  years  later  and 
w’hen  the  New’spaper  Guild 
struck  the  Record,  he  led  a 
skeleton  staff  who  put  out  the 
Record  for  three  months  until 
it  w’as  sold  to  the  Bulletin. 

He  became  city  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  in  1947,  shortly  after 
joining  the  staff,  and  managing 
editor  the  same  year.  He  retired 
from  the  Bulletin  in  1964. 

His  one  attempt  at  playwrit- 
ing  was  a  moderate  success, 
when,  in  the  late  1920’s,  he 
collaborated  on  a  play,  “Spread 
Eagle”,  w’ith  George  S.  Brooks. 
It  W’as  produced  bv  Jed  Harris 
in  1927. 

He  is  survived  by  a  son  of  his 
first  marriage,  Walter  B.  Jr., 
and  two  sons  of  his  second  mar¬ 
riage,  John  B.,  and  Peter  M., 
the  latter  assistant  art  director 
of  the  Sunday  Bulletin  Maga¬ 
zine. 

A  story  told  of  Lister  is  that 
a  young  reporter  had  pestered 
him  for  weeks  for  a  job  until 
he  finally  wired  the  young 
new’sman,  “Job  waiting  for  you, 
but  why  don’t  you  go  back  to 
Ohio  and  be  happy?” 

The  answer,  from-soon-to-be- 
Broadway  columnist  Earl  Wil¬ 
son,  —  “I  don’t  want  to  be 
happy.  I  want  to  work  for  you.” 

A  lot  of  good  new’smen, 
through  the  years,  felt  the  same 
way  toward  this  slight,  soft- 
spoken  man  who  regarded  his 
reporters  as  the  key  men  on 
his  newspaper. 
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WJT — Meyer 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


buy  out  the  other.  We  heard  all 
along  that  Whitney  refused  to 
put  any  more  money  into  the 
operation.  They  had  internal 
problems  that  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contract 
negotiations.” 

Powers  also  defended  his 
statement,  “All  they  can  do  is 
pay  or  shut  down.”  This  com¬ 
ment,  he  said,  had  been  coupled 
with  another  that  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  “the  owners  of  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  have  the  ability 
to  pay.”  It  had  been  a  point 
made  against  the  background  of 
a  refusal  by  the  members  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City — from  which  WJT 
resigned  on  Friday  morning — to 
allow  “deviations”  for  any  paper 
unless  “by  joint  agreement.” 

Powers,  like  Meyer,  faced 
some  telling  questioning.  At  a 
chapel  meeting  he  was  asked, 
“Bert,  are  we  really  to  blame 
for  this?”  Rebutting  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  he  again  emphasized 
that  it  was  the  publishers,  not 
the  union,  who  insisted  on  a  “no 
deviation”  clause  whereby  the 
union  was  forbidden  to  settle 
for  a  lower  figure  with  one  paper 
than  with  another. 

W  anted  Flexibility 

“We  wanted  an  end  to  that 
clause  so  that  w’e  could  be  flex¬ 
ible  in  our  approach  to  each 
paper,”  he  stressed  and  followed 
up  with  the  comment  that  John 
Hay  Whitney  “puts  more  money 
into  his  horses  than  would  be 
needed  to  straighten  out  his 
paper’s  financial  difficulty.” 
(Whitney  and  his  sister  own 
G reentree  Stables.) 

The  printers’  leader  also 
showed  himself  critical  of  man¬ 
agement  in  another  respect. 
WJT’s  corporate  setup,  he 
charged,  had  been  organized  in 
such  a  way  that  the  partners 
could  not  write  off  part  of  their 
losses  against  the  earnings  of 
the  parent  companies.  The  tax 
credit  for  a  single  owner,  it  was 
said,  could  have  cut  the  loss 
from  $700,000  to  $350,000  a 
month.  But  with  ownership  split 
three  ways,  such  write-offs  were 
not  possible. 

Powers  complained  to  his  men, 
“I  didn’t  get  so  much  as  a  phone 
call  about  this  closure.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  reported,  the  union  w’as 
restricting  out-of-town  printers 
from  coming  into  the  city  for 
jobs  until  the  men  at  the  WJT 
could  be  placed. 

But  Powers  was  not  entirely 
optimistic  on  this  score.  To  re¬ 
porters,  he  said,  “most  of  the 
men  will  not  get  jobs  for  a  long 


time.”  Five  of  WJT’s  printers 
were  over  80  years  of  age  and 
had  declined  retirement. 

Other  union  leaders  reacted 
with  anger. 

George  McDonald,  president 
of  Mailers’  Union  6,  called  the 
management’s  move  “a  dis¬ 
grace.”  “They  knew  this  all 
along,  and  they  just  sat  there 
across  the  table  from  us  in  nego¬ 
tiations  and  didn’t  say  a  word.” 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  which  had  prevented  WJT 
from  getting  started  last  April, 
said  he  was  “stunned.”  He  said 
both  the  guild  and  the  printers’ 
union  would  have  considered 
some  sort  of  relief  for  the  WJT 
if  the  owners  had  come  to  them 
and  proved  their  financial  diffi¬ 
culty.  His  first  reaction  was  to 
suggest  that  the  paper  might 
be  for  sale  “to  a  publisher  who 
wished  to  resume  publications 
with  an  entirely  new  staff.” 

Dwindling  l.abor  Market 

To  WJT  staffers,  the  matter 
of  statement  and  counter-state¬ 
ment,  the  business  of  apportion¬ 
ing  blame  for  the  mortality, 
quickly  became  academic  as  the 
prospect  of  again  seeking  work 
in  a  dwindling  labor  market 
crowded  in  to  the  preclusion  of 
all  other  thought.  Some  mechani¬ 
cal  department  people  went  be¬ 
fore  the  tv  camera  and  de¬ 
nounced  management,  or  be¬ 
moaned  the  fate  of  the  New 
York  City  newspaper  industry  in 
general.  But  they  also  showed  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  what 
their  own  union  officers  had  had 
to  say.  To  veterans  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  previous  failures  this 
latest  shutdow’n  was  unbeliev¬ 
able,  no  matter  who  was  to 
blame.  In  a  later  tv  interview’ 
the  pressmen’s  leader,  William 
Kennedy,  declared  the  union 
would  “take  care  of”  its  200 
members  from  WJT. 

Up  in  the  sixth-floor  new’s- 
room,  reporters  and  editors, 
mostly  middle-aged,  stood 
around  unemotional  about  the 
closing  of  a  new’spaper  spawned 
from  three  vastly  different  pub¬ 
lishing  properties.  Now  it  could 
be  said  with  honesty:  WJT, 
heavy  with  features,  short  on 
news,  lacking  sparkle,  had  never 
really  develop^  identity.  And 
they  failed  to  identify  with  it. 
Thus  a  calm  atmosphere  of  dis¬ 
appointment  peiwaded  the  scene, 
but  not  the  heart-felt  sorrow 
which  existed,  for  example,  w’hen 
the  Herald  Tribune  went  dow'n. 
This  was  not  the  departure  of 
an  old  friend,  but  more  the  loss 
of  a  good  job. 

As  with  all  new’spaper 
closings,  it  was  quick.  They’d 
heard  the  rumors  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  might  be  dropped. 
They’d  been  told,  too,  that  man¬ 


agement  might  take  a  “blitzing” 
in  order  to  cut  overhead.  They 
knew  that  editor  Frank  Conniff 
W’as  under  instruction  to  make 
economies  w’here  possible.  But 
very  few’  members  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  team  had  believed  that 
closure  w’ould  be  the  decision 
after  a  mere  eight  months. 

Some  new’smen,  victims  of 
three  and  even  four  closures, 
looked  W’ider.  They  cited  more 
impersonal  forces  which  pushed 
city’  newspapers  into  oblivion. 
For  too  long,  they’  said,  Man¬ 
hattan’s  new’spapers  had 
“w  ashed  their  dirty  linen  in  pub¬ 
lic,”  depriving  readers  of  city, 
state  and  international  news 
w’ithout  regard  for  grow’ing  pub¬ 
lic  reliance  on  other  new’s  media. 
Television,  radio  and  “excellent” 
suburban  newspapers  ringing 
Manhattan  all  served  an  audi¬ 
ence  w’hich  had  been  increasingly 
siphoned  aw’ay  from  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

A  “Dear  Fellow  Employee” 
letter  from  Meyer,  w’hich  dis¬ 
missed  the  staff,  reflected  the 
president’s  sadness.  “It  is  w’ith 
a  real  sense  of  personal  regret 
that  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
WJT  is  permanently’  ceasing 
publication  with  today’s  issue,” 
he  w’rote.  “We  deeply  appreciate 
the  services  that  so  many’  of  you 
have  rendered,  and  I  w’ill  cher¬ 
ish  the  memory  of  our  collective 
but  unsuccessful  effort  to  bring 
New  York  the  kind  of  evening 
and  Sunday  new’spaper  w’e  felt 
it  deserved.” 

$8  Million  in  Severance 

After  saying  that  the  com¬ 
pany  w’ould  give  “full  coopera¬ 
tion”  in  helping  displaced  per¬ 
sonnel  obtain  other  employment, 
the  letter  concluded,  “Arrange¬ 
ments  are  also  being  made  to  pay 
to  you  as  soon  as  possible  such 
sums  as  may  be  due  you.  Again 
let  me  express  regrets  that  our 
joint  efforts  to  create  a  fine 
newspaper  could  not  be  success¬ 
ful.” 

During  his  press  conference, 
Mey’er  announced  that  employ¬ 
ees  w’ould  be  paid  approximate¬ 
ly’  $8-million  in  severance  pay. 
'The  question  of  severance  pay 
W’as  another  key  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  death  of  WJT.  If 
the  newspaper  had  continued 
publication  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  similar  to  that  nego¬ 
tiated  W’ith  the  Daily  News,  then 
folded  at  a  later  date,  its  ow’ners 
W’ould  have  been  contractually 
obliged  to  pay  steep  increases  in 
severance.  Such  increases  w’ould 
also  have  been  payable  if  WJT 
had  dropped  its  Sunday  edition 
and  dismissed  staff. 

To  executive  personnel  there 
W’as  a  different  message.  After 
acknow’ledging  “the  distress  you 
W’ill  feel  that  after  your  hard 
months  of  efforts,  the  paper  has 


not  succeeded,”  Meyer  wrote; 
“Your  employment  is  not  tei-mi- 
nated  at  this  time,  and  you 
should  continue  to  report  for 
w’ork  as  regularly  scheduled.  In 
the  next  few’  days,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  see  all  of  y’ou  personally, 
and  at  that  time  we  will  have 
an  opportunity’  to  discuss  future 
plans.” 

W'JT’s  senior  editorial  trio, 
Frank  Conniff,  editor,  Herbert 
Kamm,  executive  editor,  and 
Paul  Schoenstein,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  all  appeared  deeply  shocked 
by  the  closure  decision.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  all  three  w’ere  pale  and 
unwell  in  appearance  each 
having  been  hospitalized  prior 
to  the  closure.  Conniff,  before 
the  merger  a  top  Hearst  aide 
and  w’riter,  said  he  had  been 
suffering  from  “nervous  exhaus¬ 
tion.”  Kamm  had  been  receiving 
treatment  for  a  “bleeding  ulcer,” 
and  Schoenstein  w’as  recovering 
from  a  neck  operation. 

“We’ve  all  been  knocking  our¬ 
selves  out,”  Conniff  remarked. 
“This  is  a  tragedy.  This  w’as  a 
strong  young  baby,  but  it  never 
became  a  toddler.  As  far  as  I’m 
concerned  this  newspaper  didn’t 
die  as  a  new’spaper ;  it  died  as  a 
business.  This  w’as  the  love  of 
my  life  .  .  .” 

Conniff  paid  tribute  to  Meyer 
— “he’s  one  hell  of  a  great  guy  to 
w’ork  W’ith,”  he  said — but 
blamed  the  demise  on  “overman¬ 
ning”  and  the  “impossible  situ¬ 
ation”  created  by  the  contract 
settlement  w’ith  the  Daily  News. 

When  W’as  he  told  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  close? 

Hospital  Meeting 

“I  had  know’n  for  a  w’eek  that 
W’e  W’ere  in  a  state  of  crisis,” 
said  Conniff,  “but  I  did  not  get 
the  closure  new’s  until  last  night. 
Bill  Hearst  came  to  see  me  in 
the  hospital  to  tell  me  .  .  .” 

Schoenstein  pointed  out  that 
for  many  editorial  personnel, 
“this  is  the  end  of  the  road.”  He 
said  the  tragedy  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  fact  that  most 
new’spapermen  w’ere  “not  opulent 
thrifty  people.”  Now,  the  staff 
faced  severe  financial  problems. 
He  said  that  he  personally  w’as 
“financially  secure.” 

Kamm  attributed  the  “lion’s 
share”  of  the  blame  for  the 
death  to  “Bertram  A.  Pow’ers.” 
Recalling  the  newspapers  that 
had  died  since  Pow’ers  had  been 
the  printers’  leader,  he  said: 
“This  is  an  aw’ful  death  list  to 
have  on  your  conscience.”  He 
said  that  mismanagement  was  a 
“very  small  reason  for  failure.” 
The  unions  had  not  let  WJT 
achieve  efficiency. 

In  the  background,  Louis 
Boccardi,  youthful  assistant 
managing  editor,  looked  the  most 
crestfallen  of  all.  Reportedly,  it 
W’as  he  w’ho  had  w’ritten  the  story 
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Sense  of  Duty  Keeps 
Reporter  on  the  Job 


"Yes  it’s  true,”  the  voice  said, 
“I  heard  it  on  the  radio.  The 
H’arW  Journal  Tribune  just 
folded.” 

The  speaker  was  David  Suss- 
kind,  TV  producer  and  com¬ 
mentator,  who  was  about  to  in¬ 
troduce  lawyer  F,  Lee  Bailey 
at  a  press  conference.  Susskind 
added  sardonically,  “  .  ,  .  and 
Mrs.  Schiff  shall  inherit  the 
wrth.” 

His  announcement  was  anti- 
climactic.  The  place  had  been 
buzzing  moments  before  with 
the  news  as  reporters  assembled. 

‘‘Did  you  hear  the  Widget 
just  folded?” 

“No,  you’re  kidding.  It  wasn’t 
even  a  year  old.” 

Prior  to  the  entrance  of 
Bailey,  all  interest  centered  on 
what  was  happening  on  Bar¬ 
clay  Street.  Pat  Smith,  a  WJT 
i  reporter,  was  sipping  coffee 
j  when  someone  said,  ‘‘Pat,  I  just 
{  heard  your  paper  folded.  It’s  not 
i  true  is  it?” 

“No,  (flustered)  I  don’t  know 
...  there  were  rumors  ...  I 
don’t  know.”  She  found  a  phone, 
j  Others  were  crowded  around 
j  waiting  to  use  it. 

“Please,  I’ve  got  to  call  my 
j  office.”  She  couldn’t  reach  any- 
1  one. 

J  Mary  McAndrew,  AP  local 
staff,  reached  for  the  phone. 
I  “Let  me  try  my  office.”  She  got 
'  through.  ‘‘Have  you  heard  any¬ 
thing  about  the  WJT  .  .  .  Yes, 
thank  you.  (pause)  It’s  true.” 

A  grey-haired  WJT  photo- 


of  closure  which  was  the  front¬ 
page  lead  in  later  editions  of 
the  final  WJT.  Lee  Townsend, 
34-year-old  city  editor,  looked 
utterly  dejected  as  he  spoke  with 
the  many  reporters  questioning 
him.  All  around  the  office  there 
was  quite  a  lot  of  laughter,  born 
as  one  observer  put  it,  of  “gal¬ 
lows  humor.”  The  smell  of 
whisky  also  hung  on  the  air  as 
final  stories  were  tipped  into  the 
J  final  editions. 

Thus  was  the  scene  as  the 
closure  signalled  the  departure 
of  the  last  New  York  outlet  for 
the  Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  groups. 

Newspaper  historians  recalled, 
behind  the  World  Journal  Trib- 
we  lay  a  long  chain  of  mergers 
and  consolidations  that  reached 
back  to  the  early  19th  century, 
that  encompassed  some  of  the 
proudest  names  in  American 
journalism  —  Herald,  Tribune, 
^orld.  Telegram,  Sun,  Mail, 
1  Express,  Courier,  Enquirer, 
Globe,  Commercial  Advertiser, 
American,  Journal  and  Press. 


grapher  called  his  photo  lab. 
“Hello,  listen  are  we  still  in 
business?  (pause)  No.  What 
should  I  do?  Okay,  thanks,  good¬ 
bye.”  He  set  down  the  phone, 
looked  about  and  was  met  by 
other  grim  faces,  then  silently 
strode  out,  camera  still  hanging 
about  his  neck. 

Pat  Smith  sat  down.  “Mary, 
you’ll  be  covering  Bailey’s  con¬ 
ference,  won’t  you?  I  don’t  feel 
much  like  covering  it  now.” 
But,  a  few  minutes  later  she 
did  appear  in  the  conference 
room,  notebook  in  hand,  stand¬ 
ing  unobtrusively  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

The  press  conference  finally 
got  under  way,  though  delayed 
and  perhaps  superseded  by  the 
interest  in  what  happened  down¬ 
town  on  Barclay  Street. 

The  people  assembled  in  that 
room  were  all  newsmen  or 
former  newsmen,  representing 
print  and  broadcast  media.  Each 
one  must  have  felt  sympathy  for 
all  the  people  who  were  now 
former  employees  of  the  World 
Journal  Tribune. 

Each,  like  the  soldier  in  com¬ 
bat  who  watches  a  buddy  fall, 
was  glad  it  wasn’t  his  owm  news¬ 
paper.  Lindsy  Van  Gelder,  UPI 
local  staff  and  wife  of  WJT  re¬ 
porter  Larry  Van  Gelder,  felt 
it  even  more  deeply. 

NBC  news’  Frank  Ryan  put 
it  this  way:  “A  newspaper  is 
like  a  living  thing  .  .  .  when  it 
dies,  people  mourn.” 

Pat  Smith  was  asked  why  she 
stayed  at  the  press  conference 
even  after  she  had  heard  the 
news. 

She  replied:  “We’ve  still  got 
our  last  edition  to  put  out.” 

• 

Canadian  Dailies 
Elect  A.  Gratton 

Toronto 

Aurele  Gratton,  executive  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of  Le 
Droit,  Ottawa,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  meeting  May 
4.  He  succeeds  Basil  Dean,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Edmonton  Journal. 

Ralph  Costello,  president  and 
publisher  of  Saint  John  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal  and  Times-Globe, 
was  elected  first  vicepresident 
and  Fred  S.  Auger,  publisher  of 
Vancouver  Province,  was  elected 
second  vicepresident. 

Earle  B.  Richards,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  was 
elected  treasurer.  R.  A.  Barford 
of  Toronto  is  general  manager. 


Another  Paper? 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


consider”  starting  an  English- 
language  paper.  Another  group, 
said  to  include  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  Victory  Lasky,  the 
writer,  was  reportedly  examin¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  a  new 
paper.  There  was  also  talk  that 
some  “IBM  money”  might  be 
available. 

Chalk  met  with  union  leaders 
to  discuss  the  project.  They  re¬ 
ported  he  had  no  concrete  plan. 
His  modernized  plant  produces 
about  80,000  copies  daily  of  a 
tabloid. 

However,  it  is  upon  the  Times 
and  the  News  that  real  atten¬ 
tion  is  focused.  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  president  of  the 
Times,  said,  “we  are  going  to 
take  a  look  at  the  situation.  It 
would  be  foolish  of  us  not  to 
consider  whether  the  afternoon 
newspaper  field  does  not  offer 
us  a  business  opportunity  and 
an  opportunity  for  public  serv¬ 
ice.” 

Clifton  Daniel,  Times  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  told  E&P  there  was 
“no  blueprint”  for  a  new  paper, 
“but  any  number  of  us  here  are 
considering  the  possibilities.” 

The  Times  reported  in  a  news 
feature  that  anyone  coming  in¬ 
to  the  New  York  market  “will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  invest 
many  millions  of  dollars — any¬ 
where  from  $25  million  to  $50 
million  as  a  starter — and  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  10  unions 
that  show  no  sign  of  having 
read  any  moral  from  all  the 
tombstones  in  the  journalistic 
cemetery.” 

At  the  News,  which  raised  its 
price  from  seven  to  eight  cents 
to  cover  the  high  cost  of  its  $32- 
a-week  package  in  a  three-year 
contract,  W.  H.  James,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  said  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  evening  edition 
was  being  considered  but  no  de¬ 
cision  had  been  made. 

The  man-in-the-street  opinion 
leaned  toward  the  News  bring¬ 
ing  out  an  earlier  street  edition, 
around  5  p.m.,  with  full  stock 
reports.  The  News  management 
had  agreed  to  pay  money  into 
the  printers’  outside  tape  fund 
if  it  decided  to  take  the  wire 
service  tables. 

The  News,  which  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  U.S. 
daily,  has  been  reluctant  to 
move  into  the  evening  field  lest 
it  dissipate  the  sale  of  over  2 
million  copies  in  the  morning. 

The  Post  moved  to  consolidate 
its  position  by  grabbing  fea¬ 
tures  from  the  WJT,  adding  to 
its  own  multiplicity  of  colum¬ 
nists  despite  expert  criticism 
that  its  rival  had  an  overabun¬ 
dance  of  opinion  and  gossip. 


Now,  Walter  Lippmann,  who 
lives  in  a  16-room  Park  Avenue 
apartment,  appears  back-to- 
back  with  such  liberals  as  James 
A.  Wechsler,  Max  Lerner,  and 
Murray  Kempton.  Also  at  the 
Post  are  Charlie  Brown  in 
“Peanuts”  and  Art  Buchwald. 

Always  well-edited  but  short 
on  local  news,  the  Post  began 
using  a  large  file  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  and  took  on  the 
London  Express  dispatches  to 
supplement  AP  and  Chicago 
daily  news  reports. 

On  the  advertising  side,  the 
Post  was  telling  merchants  and 
agencies  when  they  could  run 
copy.  A  major  Fifth  Avenue 
store,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  sched¬ 
uled  its  first  ad  in  the  Post  for 
next  week. 

An  important  money  factor 
for  the  remaining  newspapers 
in  the  New  York  area,  with  the 
loss  of  the  WJT,  was  the  re-as- 
sessment  of  cost  for  AP  and 
UPI  services.  Officials  of  those 
organizations  had  nothing  to 
say  on  the  matter. 

Against  this  background,  new 
negotiators  braced  themselves 
for  another  round  of  talks  with 
the  10  unions  still  seeking  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  four  newspapers 
in  membership  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City. 
John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  association,  commented,  “the 
ghost  of  the  WJT  will  be  sitting 
at  the  bargaining  table.  It 
should  have  a  very  sobering 
effect.” 

The  Newhouse-owned  Long 
Island  Star-Journal  offered  the 
printers  the  same  wage  pack¬ 
age  gi’anted  by  the  News  and 
the  Times  if  they  would  make 
concessions  on  automation  and 
in  other  non-wage  areas. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  called  for  an  official  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  reasons  for 
the  closure  of  WJT. 

The  statement  by  Guild  offi¬ 
cers  said :  “The  death  of  the 
WJT  —  sudden,  unexplained  — 
cries  out  for  an  investigation. 
Why?  Why  did  the  owners  kill 
it,  without  warning,  without 
notice,  without  showing  in  any 
way  that  they  tried  to  save  it? 
Twenty-six  hundred  people  out 
of  work  with  the  posting  of  a 
note  on  the  bulletin  board.” 

• 

Sell  Minority  Interest 

Palm  Desert,  Calif. 

Eugene  and  Jean  Conrotto, 
minority  owners  and  co-found¬ 
ers  of  the  Palm  Desert  Post, 
have  sold  out  to  Richard  C.  Kite 
of  Palm  Desert.  Charles  E. 
Shelton,  editor-publisher,  is  a 
minority  owner.  The  major  in¬ 
terest  is  owned  by  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 
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J.W.  Brown  Award 
Given  for  Stories 
In  Adoption  Case 

Edith  Evans  Asbur\'  of  fho 
\eu'  Y'ork  Thiieif,  Louis  B. 
Fleming  of  the  Los  Atrffelen 
Tinieit  and  two  New  York  broad¬ 
cast  newsmen,  Georpe  Salerno 
of  radio  station  11.4 />C  and 
Stanley  Friedman  of  irOi?-7’V', 
received  plaques  and  $1,500  in 
prizes  at  the  Deadline  Club 
awards  dinner  May  11  in  New 
York.  The  Deadline  Club  is  the 
New  York  chapter  of  Sij>:ma 
Delta  Chi. 

Mrs.  Asbury  won  the  Jo»»es 
Wright  Brown  Airard,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Editor  &  Pi  blisher, 
for  outstanding  newspaper  re¬ 
porting.  She  was  the  first  woman 
reporter  to  win  the  plaque  and 
$500,  for  her  incisive  coverage, 
in  1066,  of  the  Liuni  adoption 
case. 

Fleming  won  the  I'nited  \n- 
tio»is  Award  sponsored  by  the 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Coiqioration,  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  coverage  of  the  world 


organization.  The  award  in¬ 
cludes  $500  and  plaque. 

Geoige  Salerno  wrote,  and, 
with  his  associates  at  WABC 
radio,  lesearched  a  documen¬ 
tary  on  drug  addiction  titled, 
“The  Billion  Dollar  Habit.”  He 
won  $250  and  a  trophy  clock 
inscribed  by  Westclox. 

Stanley  Friedman  wrote  and 
produced  “A  Park  Grows  in 
Brooklyn,”  a  television  docu¬ 
mentary. 

Honorable  Mentions  for  the 
Brown  award  were  James  Sut- 
phen,  managing  editor  of  the 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  for 
the  daily’s  staff  series  on  traf¬ 
fic;  and  Joseph  Martin,  Doug¬ 
las  Sefton  and  Phil  Santora  of 
the  .\>M'  York  Daily  \ews  for 
their  series  titled  “You  May  Be 
Driving  a  Stolen  Car.” 

Mention  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Award  was  also  a  team  ef¬ 
fort,  going  to  Philip  Geyelin, 
Donald  Moffitt  and  Felix  Kess¬ 
ler  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  their  series  titled,  “UN  and 
U.S.,  Global  Do-Gooders.” 

Mention  for  the  Radio  .4 ward 
was  presented  to  H’.VL'ir’.s  John 
R.  Pluntze  for  a  documentary 
dealing  with  noise  and  its  effects 
on  city  life. 


Miami  Herald 
Grills  Sinatra 
In  Libel  Probe 

Mi.ami,  Fla. 

Frank  Sinatra  was  the  first 
witness  called  to  testify  this 
week  by  the  Miami  Herald  in 
defense  of  a  libel  suit  brought 
by  the  Fontainebleau  Hotel  of 
Miami  Beach. 

The  hotel  sued  the  Herald  for 
$10  million,  charging  a  series  of 
three  articles  “contained  the  in¬ 
escapable  inference,  implication 
and  innuendo  that  the  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  Hotel  is  dii  ectly  connected 
with  crime,  crime  syndicates  and 
criminal  elements.” 

The  series,  published  Jan.  29 
and  30  and  Feb.  1,  was  a  fact- 
packed  study  of  ownership,  sales 
and  management  of  resort  hotel 
properties  on  the  beachfront 
Collins  Avenue  strip.  Two  inves¬ 
tigative  repoiters,  Clarence 
Jones  and  James  Savage,  wrote 
the  articles. 

One  installment  was  head¬ 
lined:  “Fontainebleau:  Mob 

Money’s  Beach  Prize.”  The 
jumphead  said  the  hotel  was  a 
“racket  prize.” 

Land  Kert>rd!> 

The  stories  purported  to  show 
thiough  title  abstracts  a  compli¬ 
cated  series  of  land  transactions 
to  conceal  the  true  source  of 
financing. 
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The  hotel  banned  the  paper 
from  sale  on  its  premises  and 
demanded  a  retraction  but  said 
none  was  giv'en. 

Sinatra  appeared  May  8  in  a 
penthouse  atop  the  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  to  give  testimony  in  a 
deposition  session.  The  Herald 
printed  excerpts  from  his  testi¬ 
mony  the  next  day. 

Sinatra,  who  is  in  Miami  film¬ 
ing  “Tony  Rome,”  wore  movie 
makeup. 

■Salary  Not  Known 

One  of  the  questions  asked 
was  Sinatra’s  salary  for  appear¬ 
ances  at  the  Fontainebleau.  The 
singer  said  his  attorney’  handled 
lK)okings  with  the  hotel  and  he 
doesn’t  know  even  approximately 
how  much  he  is  paid. 

He  said  he  knows  the  hotel 
president,  Ben  Novack,  and 
usually  sees  him  daily  while  he 
is  there. 

Sinatra  was  asked  if  he  knows 
several  persons  identified  as 
gangland  figures. 

“I’ve  met  them,”  he  answered. 

40  on  Society  News 

Orlando,  Fla. 

It  takes  40  women  to  turn  out 
the  w’omen’s  columns  of  the 
Orlando  Florida  Sentinel  Star 
and  the  regional  editions  of  the 
paper.  A  meeting  was  held  re¬ 
cently  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  plans  for  the  wider  cov- 
ej-age  and  expansion  of  the  new 
“Action-Society”  sections. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


business  men,  that  one  must  own 
at  least  80%  of  a  losing  corpora¬ 
tion  to  write  off  losses  against 
the  earnings  of  a  profitable 
parent  company.  Actually  they 
had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
prospect  of  pooling  $25  million 
for  a  new  production  plant. 

As  one  of  them  put  it  this 
week:  “Hell,  even  if  we  could  set 
off  the  losses  they  would  come 
down  to  50-cent  dollars.  That’s 
no  big  deal  when  you  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  WJT  was  run¬ 
ning  at  a  deficit  of  $7  million  a 
year  and  would  have  to  put  an¬ 
other  $2  million  on  that  the  first 
year  under  the  new  contract  if 
all  of  the  unions  settled  for  the 
21%  increase  given  to  Bert 
Powers  in  the  Daily  News  pack¬ 
age.  It  would  mount  to  more 
than  $10  million  in  the  third 
year.” 

*  *  ♦ 

While  Powers  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  subjected  the 
News  to  pressure  in  the  form  of 
long  and  frequent  chapel  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  composing  room,  the 
WJT  partners  made  up  their 
minds  to  shut  down  their  eve- 
ning-Sunday  operations  if  a 
strike  or  suspension  stopped 
their  fellow  member  in  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

There’s  little  doubt  now  that 
it  would  have  been  Widget’s 
death  knell.  But  a  different 
course  of  action  was  called  for 
when  the  News  reached  agree¬ 
ment  with  Powers  on  the  night 
of  April  28.  The  WJT  partners 
lost  no  time  in  taking  precipitate 
action  as  they  contemplated  the 
effects  of  the  $32-a-week  boost  in 
pay’  over  three  years. 

The  directors — from  Hearst 
and  Scripps-Howard — met  at  the 
Hearst  Corporation  offices  on 
Eighth  .4venue  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  They  agreed  on  closing  the 
papers  and  so  notified  Whitney, 
who  thanked  them  for  keeping 
him  informed.  But  the  actual 
closing  day  was  held  in  abeyance 
while  some  proposals  from  out¬ 
siders  for  continuing  the  papers 
could  be  entertained  and  scrutin¬ 
ized. 

One  direct  approach  was  made 
to  Hearst  executives  by’  Charles 
B.  McCalie,  a  former  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  which 
Hearst  closed  several  years  ago 
after  a  previous  costly  union 
wage  agreement.  McCabe  men¬ 
tioned  names  of  some  wealthy 
industrialists  who  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  obtaining  an  option 
on  the  WJT.  However,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  interested  persons 
wavered  when  they  saw  the 
financial  predicament  of  the 
WJT  and  could  not  envision  a 


successful  enterprise  if  it  had  to 
meet  the  union  demands. 

On  the  following  Wednesday 
night.  May  3,  the  irrevocable 
decision  was  made.  Matt  Meyer 
had  authority  to  post  the  closing 
notice  on  Friday  morning.  May 
5.  It  was,  for  once,  a  well-kept 
secret  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  world  and  nearly  everyone 
was  caught  by  surprise. 

One  of  our  informants  said: 
“Don’t  believe  what  Bert  Powers 
says  about  dissension  in  our 
partnership.  The  whole  thing 
was  amicable.” 


Another  Writer 
Dies  in  Vietnam 

Philipjia  Duke  Schuyler,  a 
pianist  and  writer,  was  killed 
May  9  in  a  U.S.  Army  helicop¬ 
ter  which  plunged  into  Da  Nang 
Bay,  South  Vietnam,  as  it 
neared  its  landing  site. 

Miss  Schuyler  was  contribut¬ 
ing  articles  to  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union-Leader  while  on 
concert  tour  there.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  George  Schuyler,  an 
editorial  staffer  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier  for  many  years. 

Pof-tpuiied  I.4'avin$: 

Miss  Schuyler,  34,  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  leave  Vietnam  May  6, 
but  postponed  her  dejiarture  to 
aid  in  the  evacuation  of  school- 
children  from  Hue  to  Da  Nang. 

A  Vietnamese  child  and  an 
American  soldier  were  also 
killed  and  nine  others  aboard 
the  ’copter  w'ere  I’escued.  The 
crash  was  not  attributed  to  ene¬ 
my’  gunfii’e  and  an  investigation 
was  ordered. 

.Miss  Schuyler  was  the  tenth 
correspondent  or  writer  to  die 
while  working  in  Vietnam. 

• 

Phot  Off  of  the  Year 

Baltimore 

Paul  Hutchins  of  the  Sunpa- 
pers  was  named  1966  Press 
Photographer  of  the  Year  by 
the  Baltimore  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association.  Hutchins,  a 
Sun  photographer  for  six  years, 
won  first  place  in  four  of  the 
11  still-photo  classes:  General 
news,  spoils  action,  weather  and 
pictorial. 

On  Kipliii^er  Staff 

Washingto.n 

Dale  R.  Taft,  former  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  Rep.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Scott  of  Virginia,  one¬ 
time  reporter  for  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal,  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Kiplinger  Washington  Let¬ 
ter. 
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Obituary 


William  M.  (Pop)  Hixks  Sr., 
go,  onetime  city  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
whose  son  William  Jr.  is  with 
the  Wash  in  ff  ton  Star;  April  19. 

«  «  * 

Tim  S.  Tippet,  51,  former 
managinft  editor  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen;  April  17. 

♦  ♦  * 

Don  Howard,  64,  special  edi¬ 
tions  editor.  Salt  Lake  Tribune; 
April  16. 

*  *  * 

Abbie  Rowe,  61,  White  House 
press  photographer  for  25  years; 
April  17. 

*  *  * 

AL  Reck,  69,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  On  AVonrf  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une;  April  18. 

«  «  « 

Warrkn  C.  Price,  58,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  journalism 
teacher;  May  7. 

«  «  4c 

Harry  S.  Elliot,  83,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Marion 
(Ohio)  Star;  April  13. 

4c  «  4c 

Stanley  Prenosil,  73,  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  and  publicity  man; 
April  12. 

4i  4c  4c 

Louis  R.  Barker,  88,  retired 
night  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  April  10. 

*  *  * 

M.  Bruce  Potter,  83,  former 
publisher  of  the  East  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Herald;  April  12. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  Cramer,  55,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Alhambra 
(Cal.)  Post-Ad  vacate ;  April  10, 

4t  4c  4c 

Floyd  Kalb,  58,  national  ad 
manager  for  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers  of  Allentown,  Pa.; 
March  25. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Yost,  80,  Holly- 
«ood  screenwriter  and  former 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  April  11. 

*  «  * 

.Mrs.  WALTttR  C.  Johnson,  88, 
widow  of  the  secretar\’-manager 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and 
mother  of  the  present  manager; 
April  20. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  McClain,  63,  travel 
editor  of  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune,  former  drama 
critic  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
kmerican  and  columnist  for  the 
.Vew  York  Sun,  May  3. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

Harold  Ferguson,  60,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  Gar¬ 
den  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday  who 
retired  in  Februarj*;  April  24. 

♦  *  • 

Hebman  Scott,  61,  editor  of 
the  Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald 
Banner  for  30  years;  May  3. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  I 


Max  Fullerton,  62,  retired 
chief  of  the  AP  Baltimore  bu¬ 
reau  and  AP  staffer  for  27 
years;  May  4. 

*  «  * 

William  J.  Cole,  62,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Winona 
(Minn.)  Daily  News;  May  3. 

4c  *  4c 

Harold  R.  Cross,  75,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  50  years  in  the 
Midwest  and  in  California; 
May  2. 

*  *  * 

Beth  Dye  Henley,  66, 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Bakers¬ 
field  (Calif.)  Californian;  April 


James  A.  Banks,  67,  cartoon¬ 
ist  (known  as  .A1  Banx)  in  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette;  May  2. 

*  *  * 

Roscoe  (Duffy)  Cornell,  83, 
news  editor  of  the  old  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  later  a  pub¬ 
licist  in  California;  April  28. 

*  «  * 

Madonna  Todd  Bartlett,  re¬ 
tired  reporter  for  California  and 
New  York  newspapers,  former 
editor  with  NBC  and  CBS; 
April  23. 

4:  4(  4( 

Decatur  Marshall  Walker, 


50,  founder  of  the  El  Monte . 
(Calif.)  Press,  operated  the 
Inter-City  News  Service;  April  ! 


Harry  Hesselbein,  86,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor,  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat;  April 


C.  Willia.m  Duncan,  69,  | 
sports  columnist,  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier  Post;  April  27. 

*  *  * 

Bertrend  j.  Curran,  61,  for¬ 
mer  editor  with  U.S.  News  <£• 
World  Report;  ,\pril  21. 

*  *  *  I 

Brad  Wilson,  60,  sports  , 
writer  and  columnist,  Des  \ 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register;  April  [ 


Fred  J.  Pettid,  51,  Des  Moines  I 
Tribune  crime  reporter;  April  | 
27.  i 

*  •  * 

Mark  Wright,  53,  assistant  j 
city  editor,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury;  April  14. 

*  *  * 

William  Parker,  75,  onetime  j 
Neiv  York  W'orld  reporter; 
lately  chief  of  the  Washington  ! 
bureau  of  the  Civil  Service  Re-  , 
porter;  April  23.  i 


.4NNOI  N(I;ME^TS 
ISeuspaper  Consultants 

sales  -  purchases  -  financing 

Publishers  Servire,  334  .lefferson  Blilg., 
Greenstoro,  N.  C.  27401 

yetespapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE;  AC  (813)  733-2966 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 
appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

t>artnei*sh!p.  loan  nn<l  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 

I  Newspaper  Brokers 

j  The  DIAL  Aeency,  UiOS  Nazareth.  I 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422  j 
"America’s  No.  I  New.spa|)er  Broker”  | 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRATSALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  .''..82-4.711 
P.O.  Bo.\  16.77,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 

WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  ,73.3-1.361. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai)er  properties  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  646-33.77. 

SYD  S.  COULD  AS.SOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspai«r  Sales  Manaitement, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
j  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellim;. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
!  D.aily  papers — Nation-wide  .service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 

for  May  13,  1967 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netfspaper  Brokers 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate.  6.37  E  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph:  (6C2)  964-2431  or  96l-'29.72. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years’  working  ex- 
Iierience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave..  Norfolk.  Virginia.  2.3.707.  ‘ 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  64.3-7816 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

CO.NFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPFJRS  Weekly- 
in  Eastern  states'. 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

I'u|K>nt  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


Newspaper  Consultants 

GOT  PROBLEMS?  TRY  US! 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
441  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  1C017 
(AC  212)  MU  2-0195 

WORTH-EDWARD 
Labor  Manaitement  Consultants 
Thirty  years’  ex|>erience  representing 
newspai>ers  in  labor  relations  matters. 
11  Commerce  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  07102 


WEEKLY  GROUP  in  rapidly-growing 
Southeastern  N.Y’.  State  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  equipment  and  personnel.  Over 
S'20o,0l  0  gross.  Write  Box  678,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HEART  ATTACK— SACRIFICE! 
Money-making  business  including  two 
weeklies.  Gross  $60M;  sell  $3fM:  $10M 
down.  Letterpress,  Zone  3.  Box  718, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 

$.70,000  DOWN,  sell  on  contract,  large 
weekly  publishing  business  with  mo<l- 
ern.  new  offset  plant.  Locate<l  Midwest. 
Three  weeklies,  regional  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  and  large  volume  commercial 
work.  Total  gross  near  $3,70.000.  Give 
lu-oof  financial  ab'l'ty  first  letter.  Box 
808.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PACKAGE:  Two  long-established 

growing  weeklies,  30-miles  apart.  1966 
gross  $82,717;  cash  flow  $26,894:  no 
competition;  offset  printerl  in  own 
plant.  Price  $.75. 000.  requiring  $20,000 
down.  Write  Harris  Ellsworth,  Broker, 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Ore.  97470. 

FA.8IT-GROWING  1-M  COLORADO 
weekly.  Alre.ady  financed.  Perfect  hus- 
banil  wife  setup.  Box  771,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES,  offset  and  let¬ 
terpress.  near  Disneyland:  shows  a 
goo*l  net :  also  county-seat  weekly  ;  new 
building.  A.  C.  Santo,  840  Nottingham 
Ave.,  Orlanilo,  Fla.  32803. 

93  -  YEAR  -  OLD.  PRIZE  -  WINNING 
weekly  in  21.000  population,  high  in¬ 
come  town  north  of  Boston.  Mass.,  in¬ 
cluding  type  setting  and  job  printing 
plant.  Paper  printe<l  at  nearby  rotary 
press.  Circulation  .7,700:  1966  gross 

$1.76.000.  Write  Box  781,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WILL  FINANCE  100%  to  a  top  ad 
man  or  a  man-wife  team.  Old,  estab¬ 
lished  offset  weekly,  in  40,000  popula¬ 
tion  university  town.  Midwest.  Gross 
S7.7M  to  $92M  last  3  years.  Lost  my 
manager — have  many  other  interests. 
You  nee<l  no  mechanical  help.  Attrac¬ 
tive  printing  contract.  A  dream  come 
true  for  the  man  with  lots  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  me.-iger  finances.  Make  good 
Lamily  living  and  accumiilate  $I00M 
net  worth  next  16  years.  Write  in  full, 
experience,  education,  operating  capi¬ 
tal  and  date  you  can  take  over.  Box  800, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY-SHOPPER, 
well  established,  mushrooming  area, 
gross  over  SIOOM.  Nee<ls  publisher  with 
imagination  and  guts  to  hit  $200M.  Only 
$20M  down.  Illness  necessiUttes  disposal. 
Present  management  available  for  in¬ 
definite  period.  Write  fully  to  Box  848, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  WEEKLY,  in  Zone  2,  one 
hour  from  N.Y'.C.  Tremendous  growth 
area,  produtcion  equipment,  building 
(with  living  quarters),  attractive  terms. 
Box  817,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experience*!  newspar>erman-  heavy  on 
business  end — to  acquire  thriving  New 
Jersey  weekly  group  with  low  down 
payment.  Complete  plant.  Growing, 
economically  sound  area :  excellent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
DuPont  Circle  Bldg..  Wa.shington,  D.C. 

Newspapers  W' anted 

FAMILY  MAN  with  weekly  experience 
j  wants  weekly  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Would 
.  consider  part  interest.  Box  759,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOR  CASH : 

'  Part  cr  full  ownership  of  small  daily 
I  in  growing  community.  Zone  1  or  2. 
I  Strictly  confidential.  Box  731,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AISNOUNCEMEIVTS  !  EOUPMENT  MART 

Publications  For  Sale  I  Auction  Sale 


LEADING  ALASKAN  TRAVELGUIDE 
publication.  Ck>ntains  advertising:  es¬ 
tablished  business.  (Mers  excellent 
earning  iwtential  tor  someone  with 
sales  and  publications  experience  who 
is  able  to  travel.  Box  764,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ^ 

Features  Available 

NEW  LOW-OOST  HtJMOR  COLUMN 
will  add  xip  to  your  paper.  Normally 
$1.25,  special  introductory  offer  of  5 
for  $5.  Camera  ready.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Send  check  to  Timely  Fea- 
tures.  Box  164-E,  ^eeville,  N.Y.  13068. 

For  the  weekly  column  that  doesn't 
miss,  put  THE  SIXTIES  on  your  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Reasonable — timely.  Wm. 

Wallace.  Box  15,  Fraser.  N.  Y.  13753, 

NEWSPAPER  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 
Charming  and  witty  Oriental  back¬ 
ground.  Write  Murray  Hill  P.O.  Box 
94.  N^w  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 

LOTS  OP  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  OtTset  press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co..  Morristown  Road. 

Bernardsville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 

Cali  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
766-3900. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

I  Name -  § 


m  Address. 


1  City. 


1  State - Zip  Code. 


I  By. 


p  Classification. 


i  Copy. 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally  S 
1  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

g  Mail  to:  g 

I  CDITOK  a  PUSLISHER  •  ISO  Third  Ambm  •  New  Terfc.  New  Terk  10022  | 
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j  PUBUC  AUCTION  SALE 

'  Printing  Equipment 
Composing  Room 

i  230  WEST  4l$t  STREET  CORPORATION 
FORMER 

N.Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

New  York,  New  York 

TUESDAY— JUNE  13th— 
10  A.M. 

40  Linotypes  incl.  Model  36  &  Model  8. 
150  Fonts  of  Matrix  6  pt.  to  72  pt. 
16  Imposing  Tables,  Cutters,  Routers, 
2  Lead  Furnaces,  Proof  Presses,  Scott 
Matrice  Rollers.  Hoe  Lead  Sharers,  Saws. 
Complete  Shop  with  Parts.  Tables,  Chairs, 
Cabinets  and  other  items. 

TERMS:  CASH  OR  CERTIFIED  CHECK 

EXHIBIT— MON  DAY— 
JUNE  12th 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Write  for  Catalogue  50  Cents. 

0.  RUXDLE  GILBERT 


Auctioneer- Appraiser 
Garrison-on-Hudson,  N,Y» 
Telephone:  914-424-3657 


I 


I 


EQUIPMENT  M.4RT 

Composing  Room 

2—  G-4  INTERTYPES,  mixers  Tor  72/ 
90.  Fully  equipped  with:  elec.  pot. 
feeder,  six  mold  disk,  quadder,  saw 
and  blower.  &tt's  16376  and  16376. 

3—  C-3  INTERTYPES,  SJSfs  19408, 
19386  and  17646.  All  equipped  with: 
3-90  channel  mags.  4  pocket  mold 
disk.  TTS  keyboard  &  TTS  operat¬ 
ing  units.  T.O.U.  safeties,  elec,  pot, 
Shaffstall  mat  detector,  Mohr  meas¬ 
ure  control. 

1— MODEL  36  LINOTYPE.  S#  66784,  4 
mags  (2  wide  90  channel,  2  wide  72 
channel.)  Mixer  distributor,  6  pocket 
mold  disk,  blower,  elec,  pot,  Mohr 
saw,  hydra  quadder,  overhead  gear 
drive  motor  llOV — 3  phase. 

1— MODEL  31  UNOTYPE,  S#  54800, 
elec,  pot,  feeder,  1-72  channel  and 
3-90  channel  mags,  6  mold  disk. 

1— MODEa.  29  LINOTYPE.  S#  67000, 
42  em  mold,  elec  pot,  feeder,  2-90 
channel  mags. 

1— COMET  LINOTYPE.  S#  812,  elec 
pot,  Margach  feeder.  Shaffstall  mat 
detector,  ITS  keyboard,  TTS  oper¬ 
ating  unit,  alternating  mold  disk, 
4  molds,  2  new  mags  thoroughly 
reconditioned. 

1— MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  S#  49000, 
elec  pot,  swinging  keyboard,  3  new 
mags,  feeder,  4  mold  disk. 

1— MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  S#  47000, 
swinging  keyboard,  elec  pot,  feeder, 
2  new  mags,  reconditioned. 

1— MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  S#  69000. 
gas  pot  and  feeder.  Will  install 
elec  pot  at  customer's  cost. 

1— MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  Blue  Streak. 
S#  68000  w/elec  pot,  TTS  adaptor 
keyboard,  TTS  operating  unit, 
feeder. 

4"  SINGLE  WHEEL  TURTLES,  all 
steel. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


3  TTS  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS 
$1,200  each.  Excellent  condition,  ^ply 
to:  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Burnett 
Road,  Chicopee,  Mass.  01021. 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAET  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


LINOFILM  Photo-unit  —  excellent  con¬ 
dition — replaced  by  hi-speed  Linohlm 
for  computer.  Available  now  $20,000. 
Jim  Dunning,  Purchasing  Mgr.,  'Trib¬ 
une,  Oakland,  Calif.  94612. 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  -$92.25  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 


LI.\(»T\TE  MODEL  31.  HYDROOL'ADDEB. 
MOHR  SAW.  4  .M.AOAZ1.NES.  4  .MOLDS. 
MAROATU  .MOTAL  raBDER  AND  (IIU-V) 
ELECTRIC  POT. 

Available  immediately. 

FRANK  MARSTELLBR 
CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
ALLENTOWN,  PA.  181C6 


TWO  LINOTYPE  (TOMETS,  Ser.  Nos. 
2197  and  2198  -equipped  identically 
with  2  mags.,  TTS  adaptor  keyboard, 
high  spee<l  TTS  operating  unit,  electric 
imt,  metal  feeder.  4  alternating  molds, 
all  electric  safeties,  complete  with  9  pt. 
Coiona  mats.  Located  Klamath  Falls. 
Oregon.  Available  June  15.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  For  information  contact 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP..  1720  Cherry  St., Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64108.  A.  C.  816,  BA  1-0060. 


LINOTYPE  ELEKTRON.  serial  71299. 
equipped  with  Fairchild  TOU-75  unit. 
'Top  condition.  U8e<i  only  8  hours  a  day 
since  installation.  Available  about  Aug. 
16,  when  converting  to  offset  and  cold 
type.  Contact  John  M.  Jones,  The  Sun, 
Greeneville,  Tenn.  37743. 


LINOTYPE,  model  33.  ser.  67644.  Four 
full,  two  split  magazines,  8  to  36, 
mostly  Spartan.  Best  offer.  Daily  High¬ 
lander,  Lake  Wales,  Fla.  33853. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCniLD  Oinsole  Scan-A-G  raver. 
Ebfcellent  condition.  Purchased  1963. 
$1500  cash  in  our  Smithfield,  N.c! 
plant.  Reason  for  selling:  converted  to 
offset.  Call  Smithfield  Herald  919 — 934- 
2176. 


VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH,  Model  K 
181,  for  producing  b/w  and  color  en¬ 
gravings,  provision  for  4  screens  and 
line  work  (65  and  120  screen  heads  in¬ 
cluded)  completely  equipi>ed,  operate 
220V,  60  cycle  3-phase  current.  Writ* 
Jack  Dodgen,  Box  1330,  Ox:oa,  ^a. 
32922. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
CONVEYOR  —  Heavy  Duy  —  AC  - 
Approx.  70'  Complete. 


DEXTER  INSERTTNG  MACHINE  - 
AC  —  5  Sections  —  C-H  Delivery  — 
New  1960 


WIRETYER  BUNDLE  CONVEYOR 
40'  24"  Belt— 4/10'  Sections— AC 


JAMPOL  DOCK  CONVEYOR  50'  30" 
Belt — 4/12'  Sections — AC 


2— WIRETYBnt  TELESCOPIC  LOAD- 
ERS  —  Measure  12'  with  10'  Exten¬ 
sions — AC 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


6-HEAD  SHERIDAN  STUFFER 
Southtown  Economist,  728  W.  65th  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60621  (AC  312)  HU 
7-1400. 


JAMPOL  CONVEYOR— 10  ft..  4  in- 
ches.  complete  with  drive.  Slightly 
used:  very  reasonable:  also  available 
automatic  round  wire  tying  machine. 
General  Strapping  (k>.,  333  Adams  St., 
Bedford  Hills,  N.Y.  10507. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

ADDRESSING  MACHINE,  Elliott 
Model  3100,  four  years  old  but  used 
very  little.  Ck)st  new  $1200,  sell  for 
$596,  including  cabinet  and  stencil  sup¬ 
ply.  Box  802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAIRCHIU>  "JOURNALIST"  —  En¬ 
larges.  makes  line  cuts:  less  than  2 
years  old:  excellent.  Also  Hammond 
Router,  3  years  old  —$300.  Assume  pay¬ 
ments  on  Fairchild.  TIMES-NEWS, 
Lincolnton,  N.C.  28092. 


LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant  Ekiuipment  of 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 

3 — Model  29  Linotyqies — 660(  0 
4  Model  31  Linotyiies.  TTS 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 
2 — Universal  Ludlow  (Cabinets —Lud¬ 
low  Mats 

2 — Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
10 — Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripiter 
9 — Ad  Makeup  Frames 
6 — Assortetl  Steel  Makeup  Tables.  Gal¬ 
ley  Cabinets.  Storage  Cabinets,  etc. 

1 —  Goes  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2 —  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 

1 —  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

2 —  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers,  23,1 
2 — Wood  8-Ton  Electric  Pots 

1 — ^Towmotor  Propane  Truck  with  Roll 
Rams 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


2  MODEL  14  LINOTYPRS;  1  model  8 
Linotype  (in  26,000  serial  group): 
Hammond  Full-Page  Shaver:  S-coOmm 
Hammond  Kaster:  Scott  8-column  Mat 
Roller ;  44"  Acme  Cutter:  Hoe  Tnm- 
mer-Saw ;  Wessel  Router :  2  SteeUtop 
imposing  tables,  7  foot  length:  3  G.E. 
Transformere.  All  equipment  is  A.L. 
and  in  good  shape.  Reasonable.  SVEA 
PUB.  CO..  311  Main  St..  Worcester. 
Mass.  01608.  Ph :  (before  noontime) 
AC  617  753-7918 
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KQUIPMENT  MART 


LOWHST  prices  and  best  qualitjr 
nerforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
U  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET 
4  Units  —  16  pages  —  1963  —  Avail¬ 
able  May 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951) 

22%*  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive  — 
Tension  Lockup — Available  30  days — 
Located  New  York 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

2.3-9/16*  —  HOE  —  1951 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
6  Units — Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses  — 
Balloon  Formers  —  R.T.P.  —  AC  Unit 
Drive. 

Available  immediately 
ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22%*  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder 

—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
Located  Arkansas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

(4)  FAIRCHILD  OFFSET  PRESS  roll 
itwds.  Handles  50*  diameter  rolls ; 
motorized  margin  controls.  $500  each. 
Crated  for  truck  lines.  All  four — $1500. 
Calif.  Offset  Printers,  620  W.  Elk  Ave., 
Glendale.  Calif.  91204. 

HOE  SIMPLEX— 22%* 

24  pages  —  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder  —  AC  Drive 

—  Post  war  1948.  Complete  Stereo  — 
Chases  —  Turtles  —  Goss  45  W  Mat 
Roller  —  Electric  Pot  —  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate  —  Sta-Hi  Former  —  Sta-Hi 
Router.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4- 

8  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X  7-4690 

VANDERCOOK  42-28  Power  Test 
Press  with  all  accessories.  Excellent 
condition.  Can  be  seen  in  oi>eration. 
Mansfield  Graphics.  Inc.,  Box  14, 
Mansfield.  Ohio  44901. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS 
1  Unit  22%*  with  Double  Folder,  Skip 
Slitter  and  R.T.  P.  Like  new  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
M  E,  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  in 
24-Page  Press  Frames 
Folder,  Heavy  Duty 
V2  &  Va  Page  Folds 
Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

<80  lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

^PAGE  GOSS  Straightening  rotary 
letterpress.  30M  iier  hour.  Not  a 
bcoker.  Box  643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WPLEX  24-page  2-to-i  tubular  press 
^  H  an<l  %  folder;  AC  drive;  com¬ 
plete  stereo  with  automatic  push-button 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Presses  &  Machinery 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22%— Arch  Type  Unit— 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREX)  :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


VANGUARD  15.  4-UNIT  OFFSET 
press.  New  October  1964 ;  full  acces¬ 
sories;  $40,000.  Selling  to  purchase 
largrer  press.  David  M.  Turner,  The 
Daily  Review,  Towanda,  Pa.  18848. 

GOSS  L’NIVERSAL  PRESSES 
(Mfg.  1961-1963) 

Excellent  reproduction 
Color  flexibility 
40,000  iph 

These  late  model  semi-cylindrical 
presses  provide  8  pages  of  production 
per  unit. 

Complete  presses  offered  from  32  pg. 
to  64  pg.  capacities,  including  end  roll 
stands,  drive,  balloon  former  or  can 
twin  to  existing  Goss  Universal  Press. 

Add-on  units  also  available. 

CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 

16-PAGE  tTNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%*  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

TUBULAR  OWNERS! 

NEED  PAGE  CAPACITY? 
ADDITIONAL  COLOR? 

HAVE  AVAILABLE 

Standard  Tubular  Top  Decks 
Dek-A-Tube  Unit 

Unitubular  Units  and  Color  Humps 
Sold  "as  is,  where  is"  or  reconditioned 
and  installed. 

CALL,  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 


EQUIPMENT  MART  j 

Presses  &  Machinery 


22%  *  —  SCOTT  —  1947 
6  Units— color  half  deck — 2  reverses 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — R.T.P. 
— AC  Unit  Drive. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

FOR  SALE:  48.PAGE  GOSS  semi- 
cylindrical  press.  Old  model  used  now 
as  32-page  with  black  and  one  color. 
23A*  cut-off.  Can  be  seen  in  use  until 
Oct.  1,  1967.  Includes  Pony  Autoplate. 
Any  offer  considered.  Clovis  News- 
Journal,  Clovis,  N.  Mex.  88101. 


22%*— GOSS 

8  Unit  Headliner  and  antifriction — 2 
Folders — Color  Half  Deck — Skip  Slitters 
— DC  Group  Drive  w/rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 

TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  “as  is”  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  BA  1-9060 

1  HOE  MAT  ROLLER 
1  GOSS  MAT  ROLLER 
Both  running  condition.  Make  offer. 
ALSO  1  HOE  CASTING  BOX 
Standard  plate,  22%  *  cut-off 
Compton  Ptg.  Co.,  1029  W.  Washington 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90015 

Goss  Mat  Roller  45  W 
Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Kemp  36"  N.S.  Gas  Pot 
Sta-Hi  Master  Router,  22%" 
Wood  8-Ton  Electric  Pot 
Sta-Hi  Cur-a-plate 
Sta-Hi  Mount-a-plate 
Tubular  Stereo  Machinery 
Hoe  Precision  Shaver 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexintrton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Wanted  to  Buy 


COX-O-TYPE  8-page  press,  late  model 
with  color  unit.  Box  814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLHUIS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  100.17 


HELP  WANTED 


A  WOMAN  JOURNAUST  with  at 
least  Bachelor's  in  journalism  for  de¬ 
partmental  assistant’s  job  in  fast-grow¬ 
ing  journalism  department.  Some 
teaching  possible.  Position  vacant  Aug. 
1.  Opportunity  for  work  on  Master’s. 
Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Administrative 

CALIFORNIA  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Age  bracket  35-45.  Western  midwest, 
or  southern  man  preferred.  Overall 
newspaper  experience  with  definite 
background  in  areas  of  sales  revenues, 
costs  and  production.  Salary  range: 
$12-$16,000  to  start,  with  incentive  and 
fringes.  Future  prospect:  Publisher’s 
position  in  10  years  hence.  First  com¬ 
munication  to  include  employments — 
responsibility — salary  progression,  edu¬ 
cation.  family  background.  Box  757, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT,  newspaper  -  oriented. 
Large  California  operation.  Business 
manager  medium  paper  or  down-the- 
line  large  paper  man,  desirable.  NCR 
experience  helpful.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate.  Box  727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  Arizona  weekly.  Fast 
developing  situation.  Box  794,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
If’itli  Puublisher  Qualifications 

We  need  brains — not  money!  Unprece¬ 
dented  oi>portunity  for  a  mature,  all- 
around  newspaperman  to  back-up  pub¬ 
lisher  past  retirement  age.  Long-estab¬ 
lished  ABC  suburban  offset  weekly  and 
50,000  advertiser  combination  in  a  fast¬ 
growing,  prosperous,  conservative 
southern  community.  Gross  last  year 
$285, 000;  this  year  looks  like  $400, COO 
or  b«tter.  Adequate  salary  and  bonus. 
Will  cut  right  man  into  partial  stock 
ownership.  Box  830,  Elditur  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


« E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  O  y(  Pi  fN  I 

- -  z4-Page  Duplex 

DUPLEX  Tubular  Press 

16-Page  Tubular  in  Cutler-Hammer 

24-Page  Press  Frames  Drive  and  Control 

Folder,  Heavy  Duty  Two  to  One  Model 

'/?  &  1/4  Page  Folds  Excellent  Condition 

Goss  Stereo  Machinery  AVAILABLE 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  JANUARY  1,  1968 

«0  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10017  Without 

^PAGE  GOSS  Straightening  rotary  Stereo  Equipment 

wrpress.  30M  per  hour.  Not  a  ii  s. 

^lar.  Box  643.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Phoiie  716-693-1000  Collect 
wf^x  24-page  2-to-i  tubular  press  Or  Write  Mr.  Graf 

"w  and  %  folder;  AC  drive;  com-  a  a  a  -A-r-r-iTim 

phi*  stereo  with  automatic  push-button  TONA  iVANDA  NEWS 
W®||  and  vacuum  casting  box.  Make  xt  ai.  m  j  xt  v  iaioa 

»««.  Box  823.  Editor  &  Publisher.  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14120 
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Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

p»i 

HUNTING— FISHING 
BOATING— LIVING 
IN  OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 

50.000  friends  and  neighbors  will 
welcome  you  to  an  upcoming.  Uni¬ 
versity  City  with  diversified  indus¬ 
trial  employment.  Situated  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnebago  at  the 
juncture  of  the  Fox  and  Wolf 
Rivers,  it  offers  good,  leisurely  liv¬ 
ing  with  wonderful  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities. 


job  opportunities 
with  a  brand-new  newspaper 
published  by 

.Miles  Kimball  Company 

Positions  are  now  being  filled 
from  administrative  to  entry  level 
in 

ADVERTISING 
EDITORIAL  •  CIRCULATION 

Send  application  letters  to  Allan 
Ekvall,  Editor.  50  West  Ninth 
Avenue,  Oshkosh,  Wise.  54901. 


C.irculatian 

^  HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVI.SOR 
Six-day  morning  in  .Area  2  needs  a 
take-charge  man  who  can  work  with 
branch  managers  and  carrier  crews. 
This  ran  be  a  rapid  stepping-stone  up¬ 
wards  for  the  right  man.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  re<]uirements 
to  Box  81.5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIREC'IOR 
Experienced  organizer  and  builder  with 
ability  to  promote  and  service  rapid 
growth  Area  5.  20.000  daily.  Should  in¬ 
crease  15%  i>er  year.  Good  salary  with 
generous  incentive  bonus  for  achieve¬ 
ment.  Box  768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CM  for  award-winning  Texas  gulf 
coast  offset  daily.  Excellent  opjiortunity 
for  a  neat,  aggressive  iierson  exiieri- 
enced  in  all  pha.ses  of  circulation.  Sal¬ 
ary  oiien.  Write  a  complete  letter  of 
application  to:  Ernie  Zieschang.  The 
Brazos|M>rt  Facts.  P.O.  Box  105.5.  F'rei-- 
IHirt.  Texas  77541. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

We  have  an  ofiening  for  a  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  man  on  one  of  our  finer  mid¬ 
west  dailies  (Zone  5-71  11.000  circula¬ 

tion.  We  are  a  fast-growing  group  of 
daily  newspapers  willing  to  train  those 
l'K>king  for  a  future,  not  just  a  job. 
Will  consider  district  men  as  well  as 
experienced  circulators.  (  'Squeeze-play 
artists”  and  “desk  jockeys"  need  lud  ap¬ 
ply).  Send  complete  background,  pro¬ 
fessional  references,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  851,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  strictly  confidential. 

Classified  .Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  suburban 
(Area  5)  weekly  with  current  annual 
classifi^  sales  of  $350.000 — and  just 
scratching  the  surface.  This  spot  is  not 
a  training  ground.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced,  creative,  aggres¬ 
sive  organizer/administrator.  Resume, 
availability,  compensation  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Bo.x  750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  NOW  for  working  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  Manager.  Sales  force  of  50  (4 
offices)  :  controlled  circulation  265,000, 
4-times  a  week.  Total  linage  for  1066 
gives  newspaper  second  spot  in  county 
and  fourth  in  state.  Calif,  background 
helpful.  Write  all  first  letter.  Onfiden- 
tial.  Box  785,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Classified  .Advertising  I 

ASSI.STANT  TO  CAM — E.xperienced  in 
outside  sales — to  handle  top  automotive  , 
and  real  estate  accounts.  Salary  plus 
incentive.  Immediate  opening.  Air-mail  | 
resume  to:  E.  WL  Robinette.  CAM, 

I  News-Herald.  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401.  ■ 

Display  .Advertising  I 

'  OUTSTANDING  GROUP  of  ABC  sub-  I 
urban  weeklies  (Zone  2)  seeking:  ex-  i 
.  perienced  display  sales  person  to  take  i 
!  over  as  selling  ad  manager  of  one  of 
j  the  papers.  Wonderful  opiTortunity  for  ' 

I  i>erson  recognizing  the  unlimited  poten-  : 

I  tial  of  these  papers.  Hard  work  and 
i  enthusiasm  reign  supreme.  Excellent  ' 
starting  salary  plus  incentives.  Box 
707,  Jklitor  &  Publisher. 

'  OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  retail  advertising  sales- 
I  man.  Many  benefits  including  good 
'  starting  salary,  paid  vacation.  l)onus. 
j  car  allowance  and  retirement.  Tlie  man 
we  want  may  be  at  a  small  daily  or 
'  weekly  and  ready  to  move  to  a  modern, 
i  progressive  Ohio  25M  daily.  5^nd  com- 
j  plete  resume  and  sample  layout  to:  The 
I  Advocate.  W.  F.  Browning.  2h  W. 

I  Main  St..  Newark.  Ohio  43055. 

I  NEEDED  AT  ONCE!  Aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Growing  com-  ' 

;  munity  in  Midwest.  Daily  newspai>er 
,  with  about  5.000  circulation,  (iieat  | 
j  growth  iKYtential — excellent  fringe  ben¬ 
efits,  plus  profit-sharing  plan.  Wonder-  , 
ful  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
right  individual.  Contact:  Three  Rivers  j 
Commercial.  Three  Rivers.  Mich.,  | 

I  40093.  giving  resume.  ' 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Suburban  weekly — 100.000  circulation— 
has  oMishroomerl  overnight  to  $1  m  l- 
lion  annual  sales  level  with  no  end  to 
growth  in  s'ght.  Excellent  opportunity 
,  in  Area  5  for  top  man  ready  to  put 
1  his  background  to  work.  Resum4.  avail- 
!  ability  and  compensation  in  first  letter. 

I  Box  715.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE.  local  retail 
1  display  salesman,  with  newspai>er  ad- 
j  vertising  experience,  for  55,000  circula- 
:  tion  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
live  and  expanding  market.  Exceptional 
opportunity  including  good  fringe  bene-  ] 
fits  in  i>ermanent  position.  Salary  plus 
unique  monthly  commission-bonus  plan 
plus  mileage.  Write  giving  fYei'sonal  in- 
I  formation,  references,  salary  require- 
I  ments.  to  Personnel  Director.  THE 
HOME  NEWS,  P.O.  Box  551.  New 
I  Brunswick,  N.J.  08903  or  phone  201- 
!  54.5-4000. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE,  durable  sales- 
man  for  small  Calif,  daily  with  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Good  future.  List 
qualifications,  references  with  first  let-  j 
ter.  Box  737,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
I  Idea!  opportunity  for  experiences!  man 
who  is  .strong  on  training  and  organlza- 
'  tional  procedures.  Wide  latitude  for 
man  with  ideas.  Send  resume  to  Times- 
I  Press,  122  S.  Bloomington  St.,  Streator, 
III.  61364. 

IN  TEXAS  PANHANDLE 
SEASONED  SALESMAN  j 

Good  working  conditions,  with  all  nor- 
I  mal  l)enefits  and  good  salary.  Must  be 
'  nesit  api>earinc.  intelligent,  and  of  good 
moral  character.  References  require*!. 

I  Send  application  to:  Ron  Hardin,  P.  O. 

1  Box  471.  Borger,  Texas  79007. 

Ph:  (AC  8061  BR  .3-5611 

MAN  to  work  into  advertising  man- 
I  ager's  position  large  county-seat  week- 
’  ly.  Top  price  for  experienced  man. 
Write  fully.  Give  references.  Zone  2. 
Box  770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Self-starter  capable  of  handling  major 
accounts  for  over  200-M  circulation  in 
highly  comi>etitive  market  (Chart  Area 
2).  Man  we  are  looking  for  might  be 
on  a  smaller  daily  and  ready  for  big¬ 
ger  things :  or  is  already  on  a  large 
I  pa|>er.  but  eager  to  handle  l^etter  ac¬ 
counts.  This  is  an  extremely  well  pay¬ 
ing  job  with  all  the  large  company 
benefits,  and  offering  an  excellent  fu¬ 
ture.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  787,  E<!itor  &  Publisher. 


Display  .Advertising 

WE  HAVE  A  RARE  OPENING  on  our 
display  staff  for  an  exiYerienced  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  37^5  hours,  5-day 
week:  salary  over  $3,000,  plus  bonus, 
car  allowance  and  other  benefits. 
Write:  B.  H.  Ponemon.  Retail  Mgr., 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times,  Chester, 
Pa.  19013. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  | 
tyiYewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn..  100  VV'est  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 

CALIFORNIA  CALLINCJ! 

3-paper  Magazine  Supplement  near  San 
Francisco  nee^ls  exi>erience<l  top  a<l  | 
salesman.  Excellent  salary,  paid  insur..  i 
profit  sharing.  Write:  Myron  Newman. 
Advertising  Manager.  Peninsula  Liv¬ 
ing.  P.O.  Box  231.  Re<lw(KMl  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94064. 

I'NLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY  for  re¬ 
tail  salesman,  age  25-35,  with  ability  to 
itecome  a*l  manager  in  first  year.  All 
I>enefit8:  sjilary  oi>en.  Only  new.  m<Kl-  ■ 
ern  offset  daily  in  N.C.  with  fantastic 
growth  record.  Circulation  in  ’53  was 
1.4(MI:  now  11,000  ABC.  Young,  ag¬ 
gressive  local  ownership.  If  you  are 
stymi*sl  on  a  daily  or  weekly,  write  or 
call:  W,  K.  Glasgow.  Daily  News. 
Jacksonville.  N.C.  28540.  (AC  919) 
35:;-ll7l. 

PROMOTION  IN  0R(;ANI/ATI(VN 
leaves  opening  for  exi>erience<l  ad  man 
for  14M.  6-day  <iaily  locate*!  in  i<leal 
re<'reati*mal  area.  Salary  plus  lionus. 
commission  an<l  other  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  opp*)rtunity  in  group.  Write  or 
‘phone:  (^ne  l»ft*)n,  Meice*l  Sun-Star. 
Mei<*e*l,  Calif.  95340. 


WRITER-COPY  CHIEF  wante*l  by 
major  western  university.  Position 
calls  for  polished  and  pro*luctive  writer 
with  capabilities  of  clearing  copy  for  4- 
man  staff.  Opening  available  June  1. 
Box  668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  FAST-GROWING  NO.  ILLINOIS 
corporation  has  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  technical  writer  and  editor  of 
a  company  newspajier.  There  is  no 
space  to  sell.  Circulation  of  150,009 
goes  world-wide.  There  will  l>e  some 
travel  and  lots  of  hanl  work.  You  can 
have  plenty  of  opi>ortunity  an*l  resimn- 
sihility.  Write  to  Box  674,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  for 
eastern  university.  College  degree  an*l 
3  to  5  years’  newspaper  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Box  665,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
We  n<?e<l  a  man  or  woman  capable  of 
thoughtful  and  informative  comment 
on  a  broad  range  of  subjects,  who  can 
also  produce  news-in-per^ective,  back- 
giuuiui  and  depth-reporting  articles  for 
the  e<litorial  page.  Several  years  news- 
pai>er  experience  are  desirable.  Ability 
to  think  and  to  write  clearly  are  es¬ 
sential.  Give  full  i>ersunnl  history, 
references  and  samples  of  work.  Write 
to  E*litorial  Page  E<litor.  Des  Moines 
Register.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50304. 


SPECIALISTS, 
GRAPHIC  ARTS 

Gals!  I*  you  have  top 
ability,  send  resume. 
Employers!  If  you  need  top 
skills,  call  or  write. 

All  Inquiries  confidential. 


Cl  I  nr- a Kc 

(irrMiHiid 

9777  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
Beverly  Hills,  California 
(AC  213)  278-2570 

EDITOR  &  P 


LABOR  UNION.  Zone  5,  needs  editor, 
writer-photographer  to  help  produce 
monthly  olfset  newspaper  and  handle  a 
variety  of  public  relations  duties.  Ideal 
position  for  young  graduate  with  inter¬ 
est  in  people  and  politics.  Experience 
would  help  but  we're  more  impressed  oy 
initiative.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  745,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MADRID-BASED,  prestigious  economic 
newsletter  on  Spain  and  European 
Economic  Community  needs  competent 
e<litor.  Knowledge  Spanish  preferred. 
Starting  salary  $400  after  taxes.  Send 
resume  to:  UEMC.  Inc.,  Torre  de 
Madrid  5-12,  Mudrid-13,  Spain. 

OPENING  FOR  DESK  MAN— Chance 
for  some  sports,  general  reporting. 
Advancement  opi>ortunity.  Good  pay 
and  l)enefits.  Some  experience  needed. 
Contact:  W.  D.  Behling,  Managing 
Ed..  The  Daily  News,  Beloit.  Wise., 
53511. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

There's  plenty  of  action  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  the  Big  'Ten. 
The  man  we're  looking  for  has  several 
years  writing,  editing,  and  make-up 
exiierience.  loves  sports — college  and 
high  school — and  is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  Send  resume,  samples  to:  Harold 
Holmes,  Executive  Editor,  The  News- 
G:i7.ette.  Champaign,  Illinois  61820. 

YOUNG'  REPORTER  looking  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  with  a  growing,  dynamic  Pa. 
newsijaper — 14.000  plus.  Job  calls  for 
someone  with  some  experience  general 
assignment  and  features ;  camera 
knowledge  helpful.  Company  pays  Blue 
Cross.  Blue  Shield  insurance,  other 
benefits.  Write  fully  in  confidence  to 
RichanJ  S.  Ruble.  Managing  Ed.,  The 
Sentinel,  Lewistown,  Pa.  1'7044. 

CITY  EDITOR  needed  by  13-M  Indiana 
daily  to  help  direct  staff,  do  some  writ¬ 
ing.  Go(m1  working  conditions  in  fast- 
gi'owing  city.  Senil  resume  to  Box  804, 
ITditoc  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
new.spapers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

AMERIC.A’S  LA.ST  FRONTIER 
News  writer  with  camera  ability  for 
news  department  of  America's  farthest 
north  university.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  writer  with  solid  daily 
or  weekly  experience  in  a  challenging, 
fast-moving  aciulemic  environment. 
Position  starts  July  1.  Send  resume, 
sample  clips  to:  Don  Miller,  Head  of 
News  Service  and  Publications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alaska,  College.  Alaska 
99701. 

-£IMIII^  GOOD 

I  REPORTERS  | 

=  Leading  afternoon  daily  = 

=  desires  applications  = 

E  from  reporters  interest-  E 

E  ed  in  bright,  intelligent  E 

=  newspapering.  = 

E  We  prefer  college  gradu-  = 

=  ates  with  a  good  general  = 

E  background:  we  would  E 

E  like  some  applicants  E 

=  with  special  interests  in  s 

E  business  and  in  the  per-  r 

E  forming  arts.  Excellent  E 

E  working  climate  and  cm-  s 

=  ploye  benefits.  = 

=  If  you  are  intelligent,  s 

E  aggressive,  and  interest-  = 

E  ed  in  greater  responsi-  E 

,  =  bility,  write  S 

E  Box  760  S 

,  E  Editor  &  Publisher  E 
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UBLISHER  for  May  13,  1967 


HEl.P  Vi  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ^W  ANTED 

Editorial 


ENTKRPRISING  reporter  to  work 
for  a  crusadinpr  newspaper,  to  cover  in- 
depth  the  economic  and  community  de¬ 
velopment  and  local  government,  work 
for  an  award-winning  e<iitor.  Chance 
to  move  into  top  desk  and  suiwrvisory 
job.  Good  metropolitan  location.  Zone 
5,  afternoon  daily — 38,000  circulation. 
Salary  to  $180.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

reporter  needed  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South's  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  p.iy  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170,- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir..  State-Times  &  Advocate. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70S21,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

TOUGH  JOB 

Th's  is  no  paratlise.  The  job's  tough, 
demanding.  You’ll  write,  write,  write. 
Some  days  you  m'ght  do  10  stories. 
The  next  you  might  concentrate  on  a 
crusade.  The  pace  is  heady — the  tasks 
challenging.  If  you’re  a  beginner  or  a 
pro.  not  afraid  of  work,  who  can  meet 
a  deadline,  write  crisply,  dig  deeply, 
then  we  may  be  the  place  for  you.  The 
pay  is  good — the  hours  good  and — 
above  all — there  is  an  opportunity.  Two 
of  our  staffers  are  moving  to  bigger 
papers.  If  you  can  fill  their  shoes, 
write  to  Box  811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  with  interest  in 
business,  but  actual  business  reporting 
experience  not  necessary,  for  major 
national  magazine  headquartered  in 
N.Y.C.  Start  to  $10,000.  Box  778,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Second  man  fur  editorial  page  depart¬ 
ment  with  high  professional  standards, 
independent  discussion  of  issues.  Pre¬ 
fer  J-grad  with  at  least  two  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  Beat  reporting, 
desk  work  skills  more  important  than 
editorial  background.  Midwesterner, 
preferably  one  with  Illinois  connection. 
B^inning  salary,  $8,000  plus  excellent 
fringes.  Send  complete  information  to: 
Editor,  Daily  Pantagraph,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois  61701. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  Metro-East  Journal,  to  report  and 
interpret  news  in  Metro-East  area  of 
Illinois.  Will  involve  reix>rting  in  local 
development  programs.  Should  have  2 
to  4  years  experience  in  aggressive  re¬ 
porting.  We  need  reporter  who  wants 
to  move  to  desk  or  supervisory  spot  in 
next  2  years.  Starting  salary  to  $175. 
The  Metro-East  Journal  is  a  growing 
afternoon  daily  with  a  bright  future. 
Apply  in  confidence  to:  H.  E.  Hay, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspai>ers,  Box  789, 
Decatur.  Illinois  62525.  .An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  PAPER 
seeks  copy  editor — either  young  or  ex¬ 
perienced.  Challenging  job;  good  pay; 
racellent  fringe  benefits.  Good  place  to 
live.  Box  775.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER  —  Seasoned, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily 
based  in  N.Y.C.  National  in  scoi>e.  In¬ 
terest  in  banking  desirable  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Exceptional  opportunity  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  young  man  seeking  to  , 
develop  personally  and  professionally  j 
in  this  capacity.  Box  81  :i,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  and  women’s  e<li- 
tor,  or  writers  who  can  be  trained  for 
these  positions.  Excellent  conditions. 
Medium  daily.  Zone  4.  Box  784,  hklitor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16.000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Goo<l  fringe  benefits; 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  for  small, 
award-winning  .5-day,  p.m.  daily  in 
pleasant.  Finger  Lake  resort  city.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiM>rtunity  for  right  man  to 
learn  all  phases  of  news  operation  in 
congenial  surroundings.  Write  your 
background.  references  and  salary 
neerls  to  George  M.  Ewing,  Publisher. 
Daily  Messenger.  Canandaigua.  N.Y’. 


CAREER 

GENERAL  ASSIGN.MENT  REPORTER 
nee<le<l  for  progressive  Maryland  news-  i 
papers  in  attractive,  fast-growing  com-  ■ 
munity.  2:5,000  circulation  dailies 
switching  to  offset  this  year.  We  are 
looking  for  a  family  man  with  at  least  | 
two  years’  exi)erience  in  this  field. 

We  are  interested  only  in  a  man  whf) 
is  ready  to  establish  himself  in  the 
community,  wants  security  and  a  chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  an  eye  to  liecoming  a 
leading  refiorter  on  our  staff.  Reply 
with  complete  resume  including  salary  ! 
reciuirements  to  Box  840,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher. 


ARE  YOU  A  REPORTER/DESKMAN 
for  a  small  daily  or  weekly  and  ready 
to  move  up?  Mislern,  prize-winning 
evening  daily  in  iileasant  community  of 
50.0(0  is  seeking  a  deskmnn;  offers  top 
salary.  m:iny  generous  extras,  chance 
for  advancement,  professional  asso¬ 
ciates.  newly  rem<slele<l  quarters.  In-  i 
volvecl  is  copy  rending,  head  writing. 

I  It'i  man  in  22-man  department.  Send 

I  clips,  details  of  background,  training, 
exjierience.  to  General  Manager.  Daily 
Journal,  Kankakee,  Illinois  60901. 


EDITORIAL  —  Rewrite  and  makeup 
work  on  chain  of  Jewish  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  midwest.  One  year  exiierience 
:  or  J-grad  $5.C00-$6,5t'0.  Call  989-6262 
I  for  apiKiintment,  or  write  Suite  810,  70 
I  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 


ENTHUSIASTIC?  1 

AMBITIOUS?  i 

TALENTED? 

1  Fast-growing  Suffolk  Sun  needs  two  i 
young  general  assignment  repcirters. 
Enthusiasm,  ambition,  talent  will  he 
i  rewarded.  Write:  Cortland  Anderson, 
Drawer  F.  Deer  Park,  N.Y.  117‘29. 


WRITER 

Central  New  York  manufacturer  of  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  consumer  goods  has  an  opening  in  its 
Public  Relations  Division  for  a  news  and  feature 
article  writer  with  newspaper,  free-lance  jor  industrial 
experience. 

Excellent  working  conditions 
and  benefits  in  a  growth  company. 

Box  711,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  oppartunity  amplayar—A  Plam  for  ProgroMt  Company 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
This  is  your  opiHirtunity  if  you  are  a 
mature.  res|>onsible  newspaperman  in- 
ten^stetl  in  helping;  to  edit  the  etlitorial 
page  of  a  cenlury-oltl  midwestern  news- 
pa(>er  that  si>eaks  with  a  resi>ecte4l 
voice  in  a  three-state  area.  We  seek 
someone  who  can  write  incisively  on 
world,  national  and  local  affairs  anti 
help  select  a  balance  of  columnists* 
comment  to  complete  an  informative 
interpretation  of  the  news  of  the  flay. 
Box  822.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS.  WRITERS.  enerKetic,  im- 
atfinative.  for  ailvant-Kanlist  magazine 
UdnK  launche<l  by  Ralph  Ginzburg;. 
SencI  persuasive  letter:  telephoners  ilis- 
<iualifie<l.  R<K)m  2604.  110  W.  40th  St.. 
N.Y..  N.Y.  10018. 

'  FEATURE  WRITER  +  ^ 

Sunday  newspai>er  offers  opisirtunity 
for  person  with  the  ability  to  assume 
resi)onsibility  of  city  editor.  Must  l>e 
able  to  direct  staff  and  be  alert  anil  ag- 
jricssive  for  feature  material.  Zone  2 
college  community.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  850,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

IK  YOU  ARE  READY  for  the  2t2 
newsroom  job  on  an  8,r>00  circ.  daily  — 
Northern  Indiana — and  know  the  job 
and  what  you  are  worth  I’d  like  to 
talk  to  you  alK>ut  it.  Call  collect  Bob 
Hutchins.  The  Pilot-News.  2nu9.36-.‘llfil 
or  219-9.16-4628. 


REPORTER 

With  at  least  one  year’s  daily  experi¬ 
ence  for  projrressive  a.m.  (.38M)  daily. 
Excellent  op|x>rtunity  for  younj?,  re- 
siK)n8ible,  alert  newsman.  Write;  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept..  Times-World  Corp.. 
Roanoke,  Va.  24<*10. 


REPORTER,  experienced  in  coverin^c 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features. 
Toi>-notch  N.J.  daily.  Write  or  ’phone: 
H.  Roilney  Luery.  The  Daily  Home 
News.  P.O.  Box  .'>.‘»1,  New  Brunswick. 
N.J.  08903.  (AC  20n  .34.5-4000. 


REPORTER 

If  you  are  a  resourceful  and  imaprina- 
tivo  re|K>rter  seeking;  a  newspaper 
which  will  challenge  your  ability,  we 
should  ftet  totfether.  The  Charlotte 
News  is  the  largest  afternoon  daily  in 
the  Carolinas.  It  neeils  a  hard-hittin>r 
professional  with  a  year  or  more  ex- 
l>erience.  W'e  can  offer  him  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  quality  counts.  Contact: 

Personnel  ManaKcr 
THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
P.O,  Box  21.38 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28201 


REPORTER  for  jfeneral  assi}?nment; 
courthouse,  city  hall,  sheriff,  etc.,  beat. 
Permanent  for  ripcht  man  or  woman. 
Some  ex|>erience  necessary.  Small  daily. 
R.  1),  Maney,  Tipton  Daily  Tribune, 
j  Tipton,  Inil.  46072. 


REPORTERS 

REWRITE  —  PHOTOGRAPHER 
New  offset  suburban  daily  hiring  now, 
convertintc  from  weekly  in  fall.  Mid- 
Atlantic  area.  Send  full  details.  cli|>- 
pin^s.  sivlary  desireil  to  Box  832,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  READER 
Fully  ex|)erience<l  for  quality  a.m.  in 
Zone  2.  Unlimited  opi>ortunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  frinjce  benefits. 
Salary  $183  for  hour  week.  Lib¬ 

eral  salary  increases  {guaranteed.  Ajf^ 
no  barrier.  Humdrum  conformists,  hy- 
phenators,  and  cap  unilerliners  neeil 
not  apply.  W’e  want  a  quality  six)rts 
copy  reader.  Box  83.5,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  W'OMAN  w-ith  ideas  about 
women  of  all  apres.  J-jrrad  for  job  as 
women’s  eilitor  of  Northern  Indiana 
8,500  circ.  daily.  Call  me  collect  and 
let’s  talk  about  it.  Bob  Hutchins,  The 
Pilot-News.  219-9.36-3101  or  219-936-4268 


WTIMEN'S  NEWS  department  of  Flor¬ 
ida  Times-Union  neeils  experienceil 
copy  wlitor  with  strong?  page  layout 
backjrround,  writing  ability  and  news 
judgment.  Contact;  A.  A.  Freilerick- 
son.  Assistant  E)xecutive  Eilitor,  Florida 
Pub.  Co;,  Box  1949,  Jacksonville.  FI 
32201. 


;  SPORTS  EDITOR’S  POSITION  now 
;  oi>en  S.W’.  Michigan’s  biggest  offset 
daily.  Phone  or  write;  Hklitor,  Niles 
^  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mich.  49120. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
Here’s  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
sparkle.  W'e’re  looking  for  a  i)erson 
that  has  the  ability  to  manapre,  layout, 
I  write  features  and  produce  a  daily  two- 
'  page  women’s  section.  This  is  a  chance 
for  you  to  direct  all  those  creative 
I  things  you’ve  been  wanting  to  do.  Posi- 
I  tion  will  be  available  June  30,  hut 
would  like  filleil  prior.  Northern  Ill. 
L^niversity  is  locateii  here  along  with 
several  major  industries.  A  rapid 
grow’th  community  that  offers  immense 
challenge.  If  you  think  you  can  qualify 
write,  wire,  or  phone,  Robert  F.  Green¬ 
away,  Exlitor,  The  DeKalb  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle.  DeKalb,  Illinois  60115.  Phone  81^ 
756-4841. 


^  M  imiI  iiiik  mill  I  h.  ’  'I:  .iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii)ii;iiiiiimiiii:iiiiiitiii^^^^^^^ 


FINANCIAL  WRITER  I 


•j  Ii!l  I''I11';1I;!|II1!I1I'I1IIIU 


$10,000  -  $14,000 


'giiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 


Are  you  using  your  full  range  of  talents? 

Would  you  like  to  work  for  a  prestige  business  maga¬ 
zine  aimed  at  well-educated,  high-income  readers? 


If  you  have  initiative  plus  enthusiasm  for  hard  work, 
then  consider  this  opportunity  for  substantial  future 
growth. 

We’re  looking  for  an  imaginative,  self-starting  pro¬ 
fessional  who  can  make  a  meaningful  contribution 
quickly  and  move  ahead  fast.  You  can,  if  you’re  a  good 
contemporary  writer  who  can  cope  with  complex 
subject  matter,  write  straightforward  English,  and  add 
zing  to  articles  about  personal  finance. 


If  that’s  the  kind  of  copy  you  want  to  write,  send  a 
detailed  letter  about  yourself  and  two  or  three  samples 
to: 


Box  818,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  V^NTCO 

Editorial 


HELP 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 


Help  W'anted — Public  Relationt 


CITY  EDITOR 

Independent  daily  newspaiier  with  13.- 
UOO  circulation  needs  an  exi>erien('ed  city 
editor  or  reporter  with  qualifications  to 
move  up  to  an  editor's  job.  Only  daily 
in  county.  Radio  tatuipiied  cars,  modern 
buildinft.  home  of  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  with  18.000  students.  If  you  are 
employed  now  (male  or  female)  and 
want  a  t)ermanent  job  with  many  bene¬ 
fits.  call:  (AC  815)  7.50-4841.  write  or 
wire:  Roltert  F.  Greenaway,  c/o  De- 
Kalb  Daily  Chronicle.  DeKalb.  Illinois 
60113. 


Miscellaneous 


COMPETENT  OPERATORS  , 
FLOORMEN  -  PRESSMEN 
in  the  city  of  the  hiRhest  wayres.  long-  | 
est  days,  shortest  nights,  best  fishing. 
Apply  to:  Superintendent.  Anchorage 
Daily  News.  Box  1660.  Anchorage. 
Alaska  99301.  Scale  $5.17.  38-%  hours, 
six  holidays,  life  insurance,  health  and 
welfare.  Morning  and  Sunday.  City 
under  terrific  ex|>ansion  and  we  need 
help! 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front  St.. 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  typesetting 
plant — 15  machines.  Union  or  eligible 
with  ability  to  maintain  precision  and 
accuracy  in  a  plant  that  demands  a 
top  quality  product.  An  opimrtunity  to 
join  a  management  team  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  rapidly-growing  organization. 
Write:  Dasrton  T>'pogTaphic  Service. 
Box  1049.  Dayton.  Ohio  45401. 


OPERATOR  -  PRINTER.  country- 
trained.  County-seat  weekly.  Good  pay; 
fine  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Times- 
Reporter  Printing  Co..  Adams.  Wis¬ 
consin  53910. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN :  Letterpress-Offset  news¬ 
paper  printing  plant  needs  man  for 
darkroom.  platemaking.  presswork. 
Days ;  i>ermanent :  paid  insurance,  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  797,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN,  web  offset;  new  plant; 
full  charge.  Knowledge  camera.  Blxcel- 
lent  opix>rtunity.  Write  full  details. 
Box  790.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED  I 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(fayabla  with  errferl 

d-timei  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue  I 

3-tinies  . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue  ' 

2-tiaies  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue  | 

1-tinie  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  lire  sverape  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  far  boa  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  alto  i 

available  at  $L00  axtra.  | 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSinCA'HONS"  I 


4-times  . $L35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-timet  . $L45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $LS5  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $L65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  FM 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con-  . 
fdence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  TMrd  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Hom  2-7050  i 


PRESSMAN — We're  looking  for  one  of 
the  top  offset  pressmen  in  the  country, 
a  take  charge,  work  hard,  department 
head.  We're  willing  to  pay  to  get  him. 
Won't  consider  talking  less  than  five- 
figures,  and  where  in  this  range  is  up 
to  your  ability  to  turn  out  consistent 
quality  work  with  a  crew  and  a  six 
unit  Goss  Suburban.  We  want  a  man. 
now  a  department  head,  who  could  stay 
the  rest  of  his  life  where  he  is,  but 
wants  to  move  up  a  notch  with  a 
quality-conscious  firm  that  demands  the 
best.  Call  816  BA  1-2944.  Joe  Cham¬ 
bers  The  Dispatch  Newspapers.  1805 
Swift.  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64116. 


Photography 

PHOTO  TECHNICTAN 
Afternoon  daily  in  sunny,  healthful 
Tucson  needs  a  man  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  top-quality  prints  against  dead¬ 
lines.  Must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
equipment  and  all  phases  of  processing. 
Must  know  Wirephoto.  Knowledge  of 
color  separations  helpful.  Send  com¬ 
plete  personal  resumd-— including  salary 
requirement — to 

John  Hemmer 

TUCSON  DAILY  CTTIZEN 
P.O.  Box  5027 
Tucson,  Arizona  85703 

Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN:  18.- 
000  ABC  6-day  daily  (25  i>age  daily 
average).  26-man  union  shop.  Modem 
newspaper  plant  presently  100%  hot 
metal  operation.  Knowledge  of  both 
hot  and  cold  type  operations  desirable 
but  not  mandatory.  Write  giving  re¬ 
sume  of  experience,  age,  marital  status, 
education  to  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher, 
East  Liverpool  Review,  Bast  Liverpool, 
Ohio  43920.  Replies  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence. 


NEED  PRINTER-PRESSMAN  for  3- 
weekly  and  commercial  shop.  Excellent 
shop  and  salary.  Call  Starke  Publish¬ 
ers.  Inc.,  Knox,  Indiana  46534.  Phone 
(AC  219)  772-2101. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Production  Exec¬ 
utive.  skilled  in  computer  operation. 
Familiarity  with  cold-type  operation 
desirable,  as  this  Zone  2  newspaper 
plans  to  use  this  type  of  production. 
Salary  open,  but  competitive  with  the 
best  in  industry.  Pensions,  vacations, 
etc.,  excellent.  Send  application  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  PAPER  in 
the  Carolinas  looking  for  right  man  to 
fill  position  as  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  Would  work  closely  with  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Send  resume  to  Box  820, 
Editor  &  iHiblisher. 


Promotion 


EXPERIENgeU  newspaper  promotion 
manager  needed  by  70M  New  Jersey 
daily.  Must  have  qualified  overall  pro¬ 
motion  background.  Full  resume,  salary, 
availability  first  letter  to  Box  782,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Once  in  a  great  while  a  chance  like 
this  emerges  .  .  .  It's  honestly  offered 
.  .  .  and  the  opportunity  it  holds  is 
understated. 

PROMO’nON  OPPORTUNITY 
We  need  a  young  man  to  begin  a  new 
research  and  promotion  department  for 
this  soaring  ()hio  daily.  We'll  consider 
limited  experience.  In  the  beginning 
this  is  a  one  man  show.  We  value  en¬ 
thusiasm,  education,  inventiveness,  lay¬ 
out  and  writing  ability,  F\irther  train¬ 
ing  will  be  given.  Write  complete  de¬ 
tails  to  James  Lonergan,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Journal,  1657  Broadway, 
Lorain,  Ohio  44052. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 

EMPLOYED  SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 
all  zones,  to  handle  highly  saleable  new 
cartoon  feature  as  sideline.  Brand  new 
idea.  Sells  itself.  Heavy  direct  mail 
promotion.  Top  commissions.  C-K  Spe¬ 
cial  Features.  70  W.  6th  Ave.,  Suite 
313,  Denver,  Colo.,  80204.  Ph:  (303) 
244-7401. 


I _ 

COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  college  seeks  news  ed¬ 
itor.  Duties  include  general  information 
services  including  news  and  features, 
plus  athletic  publicity.  12-month  posi¬ 
tion  open  June  1.  Send  resume.  Box 
748,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA!  Assistant  director  of  col¬ 
lege  PR  office  in  dynamic  health  sci¬ 
ences  education  complex.  Omtortunity 
for  responsible  young  person  eager  to 
grow  in  medical  science  reporting, 
editing,  internal  and  external  college 
and  hospital  PR.  3  years  experience  in 
news  and  feature  writing  in  college 
PR  office  and  practical  experience  in 
typography  preferred.  Send  resume, 
samples  of  work,  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEADING  ELECTTRIC  UTILITY  com¬ 
pany  in  Chart  Area  2  needs  young  man 
24-30  to  edit  employee  magazine,  han¬ 
dle  PR  publications,  write  news  re¬ 
leases  and  participate  in  responsibility 
for  special  events.  College  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Newspaper  makeup  and/or 
magazine  layout  experience  desirable. 
Good  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Reply: 
Box  825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGER  for 
expanding  40.000  daily.  Chart  Area  5. 
Write  complete  details.  Box  832.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


- J 

EMPLOYEE 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSISTANT 

A  new  openinpt  with  maximum  po> 
tential  for  a  college-trained  employee 
communiealiontv  apeciali^t  with  up  to 
3  years  of  solid  experienee.  An  op> 
portunity  to  join  a  fast*moving, 
ereative  team  working  on  a  full* 
scale  written  and  verbal  program^ 
magaaineSf  newspapers*  newsletters* 
brochures*  employee  meetings*  etc. 

A  challenging  job  with  a  rapidly 
growing*  diversified  communications* 
oriented  company. 

Please  write  listing  details  of  train  • 
ing  and  experience  in  confidence  to: 

MR.  R.  C.  ALLEy 

Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

235  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

--In  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

i 


CORPORATE  Public  Relations  WRITER 

Well-known  Chicago  utility  has  opening  for  writer  with  one  or 
two  years'  editorial  experience.  Duties  will  include  reporting  and 
writing  of  news  releases,  feature  stories,  speechs  and  work  on 
company  magazine.  This  is  a  career  opportunity  for  a  liberal  arts 
or  journalism  graduate  who  is  seeking  broader  experience  or 
room  to  develop.  Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to  Mr.  E. 
C.  Johnson,  Room  761. 

PEOPLES  GAS,  122  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60603 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


fxcepf/ono/  Opportunities  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Dissatisfied  with  your  present  PR  job?  Ready  for  more 
challenge,  larger  responsibilities,  a  chance  to  improve 
your  professional  stature,  better  financial  prospects? 

You  should  be  talking  with  us. 

We  are  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  PR  organizations. 

We  have  a  stability  which  we  believe  is  unique.  For 
example,  among  our  top  15  people  the  average  length 
of  service  is  13  years. 

We  have  a  steady  growth  record  and  an  impressive 
list  of  clients. 

We  are  highly  competitive  on  salaries  and  offer  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  benefits,  including  bonus,  profit  shar¬ 
ing  and  non-contributory  pension  plan. 

The  positions  we  have  open  are  in  our  headquarters 
office  in  a  large  and  progressive  Middle  Atlantic  city. 

To  qualify,  you  should  have; 

*  Journalism  Education 

*  News  Media  Experience 

A-  Agency  or  Corporate  PR  Experience 

•h  For  one  of  the  positions,  experience 
in  industrial  publicity  or  technical 
writing  would  be  helpful 

SEND  RESUME  IN  CONFIDENCE  TO: 

BOX  828,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

have  worked  in  all  phases  of 

nfWipaperinsr  from  cub  reporter  to  gen- 
,ril  manager.  Desire  spot  on  newspa- 
r0  or  in  college  public  relations  that 
irould  allow  continuation  of  work  on 
H.A.  in  special  education.  Write  Box 
751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  SEEKS  RETTURN  to  4-year 
or  junior  college.  MA,  4  years’  news, 
nbotography  teaching.  'Thrive  on  being 
Doblications  adviser.  Working  newsman 
li  years.  Zone  9.  Not  less  $9,000.  Box 
794,  Witor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


HA  CANDIDATE  (social  science) 
greks  college  teaching  or  news  bureau 
job.  Experience  in  publicity,  daily  (re- 
oorting,  photo,  desk),  press  photo  in- 
rtroctor  state  college.  Marrie<l.  30,  vet¬ 
eran.  Prefer  Zones  9,  8.  7.  Box  819, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

PUBLISHER  for  small  to  medium 
daily.  Mature,  aggressive  newspaper¬ 
man  experienced  all  departments  with 
itrong  emphasis  advertising  sales  and 
lalos  promotion.  Provable  success  rec¬ 
ord.  Family.  45.  Box  663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NUMBER  2  PR  MAN  with  quarter 
billion-sales  company,  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  management  or  sales 
opportunity  in  printing,  publishing, 
radio-TV.  Effective  writer — good  public 
ipe^er.  MSJ  (Medill),  age  28,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  799,  ikiitor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  PUBLISHER  small  daily ; 
presently  editor-manager  successful 
weekly:  earning  low  five-figures.  Ver- 
latile,  strong  in  news,  advertising  and 
business.  In  mid-40’s.  Former  business 
manager  and  ad  manager  daily  and 
weekly.  Seek  opportunity,  permanence. 
^  776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-BUSINESS  MANAGER 
well  versed  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
and  publishing  seeks  challenging  man¬ 
agement  position.  Family  man,  age  46. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Resume  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  779,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT 

AVAILABLE  JL’T.Y  1  OR  SOONER 
Gxperiencerl  general  management,  busi¬ 
ness  management,  production  manage¬ 
ment,  editorial,  advertising,  industrial 
relations.  Expert  in  production  control 
and  all  new  processes  including  actual 
purchase  and  installation  of  fast  eteh, 
computerized  'TrS,  photocomposition, 
Spectacolor,  ink  mist  control  and  engi¬ 
neering  research.  Knowledgeable  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  will  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems  and  control  operating  costs.  Ex¬ 
perienced  group  operations.  Consider 
newspaper,  publications  plant  or  large 
commercial  operation.  Available  ANPA- 
RI  interview.  Box  847,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXECUTIVE,  circulation.  display, 
classified  management  seeks  top  spot  on 
small  or  medium  daily.  Fine  references. 
Strong  self  motivation,  high  iiersonal 
goals.  Zone  9.  Box  842,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 

SEASONED  EDI’TORIAL  AR'nST— 
layouts,  photo  retouching,  maps,  charts 
^  spots.  Have  ammo— will  travel, 
nos  746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


XOUNG  UBERTARIAN-LIBERAL  edi- 
torial  cartoonist  seeks  post  on  Amer¬ 
ican  daily.  Resumd,  clippings  on  re- 
QUMt.  Reply  Box  744,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
CTRCULATION 
Fully  experienced  - 
tent  —  well  versed 
established  ability 
sition  where  know- 
cellent  promotions 
show  results.  Box 
Usher. 


contemplate  change 
MANAGEMENT? 

-  energetic  —  compe- 
CIRCULATOR  with 
seeks  challenging  po- 
how,  hard  work,  ex¬ 
will  be  combined  to 
807,  Editor  &  Pub- 


Circulation 

SKILLTO  aRCULATOR— I  put  my 
smphMis  on  methods  that  will  build 
•ound  circulation :  I  am  aggressive 
shout  my  work,  and  decisive  about  my 
direction;  I  offer  protection  and  profit 
property.  Box  706,  Editor  & 
rublishsr. 
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CIRCUI.AT10N  MANAGER  —  now 
handling  daily  and  weekly  combined 
circulation  of  40,000 — seeks  position 
with  small  daily.  Do  you  have  collec¬ 
tion,  delivery,  promotion  problems?  Do 
you  need  a  man  who  wants  to  work  for 
his  pay  ?  I’m  your  man  I  Prefer  Area  2. 
Box  786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIEI>  MANAGER,  industrious 
and  promotional-minded,  desires  per¬ 
manent  association  with  60,000  or 
larger  publication.  Prefer  Midwest  or 
West.  Box  836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED — Looking  for  per¬ 
manent  slot  as  Ad  Manager  or  Director 
in  Zones  3-4-6.  Box  734,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLORIDA  REPRESENTATIVE  — 
Newspaper  advertising  executive  with 
18  years’  of  EXPERIENCE  of  calling 
on  your  accounts  in  State  of  Florida 
and  Caribbean,  would  like  to  represent 
your  newspaper  in  Miami.  Resume 
available.  Write  Box  772,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN— Lay¬ 
out  background.  Age  49.  Small  Mich, 
or  Ohio  city.  Now  large  Calif,  circula¬ 
tion.  Available  June.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERT  COPYWRITF.'R  .  .  . 
CREATIVE  LAYOUT  AR'nST  .  .  . 

TOP  LINAGE  ADV.  SALBSWOMAN 
.  .  .  11  years’  experience  (newspaiier. 
magazine.  and  retail  advertising.) 
Seeks  to  relocate — Zone  3  or  4.  Resume 
and  samples  on  request.  Box  831,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GET  YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 
CAUFORNIA-BOUND  AD  PRO 
Sixteen  years’  retail  and  national  sales. 
Marrie<l,  under  35 — experience*!,  all 
phases  newspaper  ad  operation — Ad 
Manager  or  “top”  paying  sales.  Cur¬ 
rently  with  one  of  nation’s  largest  and 
competitive  dailies.  Box  844,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

HARD-SELLING  retail  salesman  ready 
for  management  position.  Willing  to 
relocate  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  for  right 
opportunity.  Box  826,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

NEED  A  FEATURE  WRITER? 
ENTERTAINMENT  CRI’nc? 
University  instructor — 
with  best  references, 
creative — brilliant, 
personable,  motivated — 
available. 

Box  672,  Editor  &  Publisher 

injITOR/REPORTER,  26,  four  years’ 
solid  experience.  Army  discharge  Sept. 
1.  Looking  for  job  Zone  6  and  8.  Wants 
$150-1166.  Box  739,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

ROOM  AT  THE  TOP? 

Exceptionally  well  qualified  news  exec¬ 
utive  available  as  Editor  or  Managing 
Editor.  Experienced  all  phases  of  news¬ 
room  management.  Age  42,  Big  Ten 
Degree,  top  references.  Box  754,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  to 
City  Mayor;  former  senior  bureau  re¬ 
porter  ;  J-course  grad.  Make  offer.  Box 
713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Quality  work. 
Good  habits.  40.  Top  references.  Ener¬ 
getic.  Box  769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


HELP!  Recent  grad  (B.A.  in  Journal¬ 
ism)  looking  for  summer  work  on  pa¬ 
per  or  magazine.  EIxtensive  extra  curri¬ 
cular  experience.  Prefer  Philadelphia 
area.  No  sales,  please.  Box  803,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  AWARD-WINNING  sports  e«litor-col- 
I  umnist  seeks  15-30M  progressive  daily. 
I  Vet.  married.  Prefer  Zone  9.  consider 
others.  Box  795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER,  early 
40’s,  craves  growth  potential.  Special¬ 
ized  in  City  Hall,  offbeat  features;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  county,  police,  federal, 
general.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8,  9.  Box  791, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1966  J-GRAD  NOW  AVAILABLE  as  j 
beginning  reporter  or  deskman.  Prefer  | 
small  daily.  Kay  Cutkomp,  2358  Bourne  ; 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55108. 


YOUNG.  AMBUnOUS  general  assign-  ' 
ment-featuro  writer  seeks  switch  to  | 
sports.  Solid,  3-year  background  with  2  , 
medium  dailies,  including  sports  relief 
and  photography.  Outstanding  J-grad, 
state  and  national  awards.  Prefer  I 
West.  Box  773,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

I  EDUCATED,  EXPERIENCED,  prom¬ 
ising  smaller  daily  reporter — national 
prize — thirsts  for  metropolitan  chal¬ 
lenge.  Ready  for  interview.  Box  834, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  city-county  govern-  [ 
ment  reporter--- 26 — for  6.000  p.m. 
daily,  wants  managing  editorship  with  I 
solid  weekly  or  small  daily.  Desk  and  : 
editorial  page  background.  Business  de¬ 
gree,  graduate  work,  and  substantial  I 
;  investment  capital  available  for  right  1 
paper.  Box  838.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  I 

I  I  OFFER :  45  years’  newa|>n|ier-maga- 
zino  experience,  including  30-year 
amusement  editorship  of  large  metro- 
I  politan  daily.  Seeking  quality  creative 
I  newspaiier-public  relations  imsition. 
Box  839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTING  CHALLENGE  WANTED 
Box  661 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SEEKS  CHALLENGE — Sports  area  edi¬ 
tor,  small  daily,  with  camera  know¬ 
how,  versed  in  wire  and  features,  wants 
opportunity  to  assume  responsibility 
while  developing  talents.  B.A.  Box  843, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROOFRilADER,  exjierienced.  Florida. 
Available  September.  Mrs.  Hermann 
I  Wiederhold,  Addison  Press,  Middle- 
'  bury,  Vermont  06753. 


AMBmOUS  FEATURE  WRITER, 
strong  in  education  field — with  4  years’ 
experience — seeks  joh  on  metropolitan 
daily.  Female.  B.A.  Areas  1,  2,  4  or  9. 
Box  827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CHTY  EDITOR  100,000 
a.m.  seeks  top  or  second  news  spot 
with  medium  daily.  J-grad.  in  30’s. 
wants  to  settle  in  city  with  goo<l 
schools.  Small  family.  Box  821,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YAWN-PROOFING  —  Chief  editorial 
writer  in  major  city;  former  associate 
editor  of  5  op-10  daily;  former  editor  of 
quality  national  magazine.  40,  seeks 
yawn-proof  opportunity.  For  resume: 
Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLUENT  YOUNG  REPORTER,  well 
seasoned,  now  on  major  p.m.  seeks  up¬ 
beat  slot  with  opportunity  and  fresh 
ideas.  Offer  leadership  potential,  versa¬ 
tility  and  imagination.  Married.  Bos 
837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST  (news-writer) 
with  broad  newspaper  and  photographic 
training  and  exiwrience  desires  per¬ 
manent  or  2-year  (minimum)  salaried 
contract  position  only.  Will  relocate. 
Mail  jobs  offers  to:  P.O.  Box  6882, 
Houston,  Texas  77005. 


COPY  EDITOR,  on  job  again  after  re- 
I  tirement.  Eastern  paper  preferred.  Bo> 

I  849,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Editorial 


URBAN  AFFAIRS  SPECIAUST  avail¬ 
able  to  large  daily  in  June  after  finish¬ 
ing  year  of  graduate  work  in  urban 
planning  and  design.  BA  in  ixilitical 
science.  Seven  summers  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  photo  for  medium  dailies.  22, 
marri^.  Good  recommendations.  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  833,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
Award-winner.  Premium  exi>erience. 
Top  references.  Believes  greater  chal¬ 
lenges  are  ahead.  Box  841,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


F  ree-Lance 

EX-FOREIGN  (X)RRESPONDENT,  now 
$19,000  a  year  U.S.  Foreiitn  Service 
Officer,  retiring  June,  teaching  at  Span¬ 
ish  university.  Will  have  time,  inclina¬ 
tion,  ability  produce  political,  economic, 
other  background  articles  on  free-lance, 
space  rate  basis.  Interested?  Write  Box 
736,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  by  an 
independent,  aggressive  reporter  with 
10  years’  of  experience.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited.  Reasonable  rates  for  spot  as¬ 
signments  or  routine  representation. 
Box  774,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WE  COVER  NEW  YORK— Team  of 
news  service  pros  seeks  free-lance  as¬ 
signments.  Creative,  versatile.  Quali¬ 
fied  general  news,  sports,  theater,  busi¬ 
ness,  womens.  Bulletin-fast  or  in-depth. 
Box  801,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER  based  in  Washington  for 
five  years  with  business  publication 
seeks  stringer  work  reporting  govern¬ 
ment  and  otlier  Washington  news  for 
business  publication  not  in  competition 
with  present  employer.  Box  829,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Seven  years’  news¬ 
paper  exi>erience.  Staff  job  Areas  6-8-9. 
Age  27.  Now  employe*!  N.Y.  daily.  Bo.x 
824,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


PLAY  WRITE  uses  camera  to  develop 
major  photo  stories  and  photo  b*x>ks. 
Will  spend  months  on  essays.  Write 
Bo.x  846.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Printers 


EXPERIENCED  AD  COMPOSITOR 
seeks  day  job  on  gcxxl  daily  in  Ohio  or 
Pa.  Available  last  of  May.  Box  766,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION — Position  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Eighteen  years’  newspaper,  last 
seven  as  composing  r<x>m  foreman  an<) 
photocomposition  production  foreman 
on  Linofilm  systems.  Box  783,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


ENERGETIC  retired  N.Y.  Corporate 
PR  craftsman  with  first  name  press 
contacts  nationwide  seeks  four  clients. 
Minimum  advisory  fee,  $5090  yearly. 
No  chemicals.  Box  677,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BRIGHT.  SKILLED,  FLEXIBLE:  age 
52.  Manhattan-Washington  newspaper¬ 
man.  Publicity-minded.  Seek  connec¬ 
tion,  part-time  or  full-time,  as  PR  man 
in  New  York  or  nearby  firm.  Reply  all 
month.  Box  798,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST,  6 
years’  experience — B.S.  degree— desires 
post  in  university-college  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  position  opening  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall.  Box  788,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PR  MAN.  MSJ,  28, 
married,  ready  for  #1  or  #2  job  in 
active  corporation.  Wants  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Box  809,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Jerome  H.  Vt'alker 

‘The  Whole  Thing  Was  Amicable 


On  A))ril  11,  lyfifi,  Jack 
Nicklaus  was  diivinf;  and  chip¬ 
ping  his  way  to  victory  in  the 
Masters  Golf  Tournament  at 
Augusta.  At  the  same  time,  a 
dozen  or  more  lawyers  and  ac¬ 
countants  sliced  up  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  City 
newspaper  business  and  fash¬ 
ioned  a  unique  tripartite  pub¬ 
lishing  corporation. 

Many  of  the  people  gathered 
that  day  in  a  suite  at  the  Bar¬ 
clay  Hotel  had  their  minds  on 
golf.  Their  distraction  from  the 
heavy  business  matters  came 
naturally.  First,  they  were  news¬ 
men,  interested  in  an  exciting 
playoff  in  one  of  the  great  sport¬ 
ing  events.  Secondly,  everything 
had  been  i-educed  to  contracts  on 
paper  and  they  merely  awaited 
the  birth  of  their  baby,  to  be 
known  affectionately  (and  dubi¬ 
ously)  as  Widget. 

So  the  principals  of  World 
Journal  Tribune  Inc.  passed 
their  time  in  a  posh  living  room 
of  the  suite,  watching  the  golf 
play  on  a  big-screen,  full-color 
tv  set.  Their  attention  would  be 
interrupted  occasionally  with 
calls  from  the  inner  rooms. 

“Jack,  you’d  better  sign  now 
.  .  .  Walter,  we  need  your  signa¬ 
ture  on  these  papers  .  .  .  Dick, 
put  your  John  Hancock  here  .  .  . 
Matt,  you  sign  these  as  presi¬ 
dent.” 

The  legal  midwives  had  the 
situation  well  in  hand.  In  due 
time,  WJT  Inc  (for  short)  came 
into  existence  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  Delaware,  chartered  to 
transact  business  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  That  business  was  to 
be  the  publishing  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  the  morning,  the 
World  Journal  in  the  evening, 
and  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
on  Sunday. 

Three  “failing  business”  cor¬ 
porations  had  amalgamated  with 
the  quiescent  blessing  of  the 
.\ntiTrust  lawyers  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  had  been  figured  that 
this  new  start  would  rescue  all  of 
the  partners  (Whitney,  Hearst 
and  Scripps-Howard)  from  the 
losses  each  had  subsidized  over 
many  years  to  keep  their  flag¬ 
ship  newspapers  afloat. 

Their  agreement  contained 
some  “escape  clauses”  which 
would  play  a  major  role  later 
when  new  financial  problems 
began  to  mount  and  threatened 
the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
More  of  that  later  in  this  chron¬ 
icle. 


The  story  begins  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1965  when  a  suggestion 
was  made  to  the  Hearst  and 
Scripps-Howard  executives  that 
they  ought  to  get  to  know  each 
other  l)etter  and  sit  down  and 
talk  over  their  common  ailment 
as  competitors  in  the  evening 
field.  The  Herald  Tribune,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday,  was  sick  and 
everyone  knew  it  but  there  was 
plenty  of  “Whitney  money”  and 
“Whitney  pride”  to  sustain  it. 

(Of  all  the  principals  involved 
in  the  consolidation,  only  “Jock” 
Whitney  absented  himself  from 
the  contract  signing  ceremonies. 
He  took  that  day  off  to  go  into 
the  hospital  for  a  physical  check¬ 
up.) 

Nothing  ever  came  of  the 
meeting  of  Hearst  and  Scripps- 
Howard  executives,  arranged  by 
a  middleman,  until  some  months 
later  when  the  same  person,  V’in- 
c?nt  J.  Manno,  the  wellknown 
broker,  brought  them  together  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  fashionable 
Carlyle  Hotel  (home-away-from- 
home  of  Presidents  and  kings). 
This  time,  John  Hay  Whitney 
and  his  No.  1  man,  Walter  N. 
Thayer,  joined  the  group. 

Talk  was  rather  casual  and 
informal  until  the  main  topic — 
New  York’s  dreadful  newspaper 
situation — opened  up.  As  they 
warmed  up  to  the  conversation, 
Manno,  so  the  story  goes  on 
good  authority,  threw  out  the 
idea  of  a  three-way  operation. 
It  would  mean  only  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  one  evening  paper. 

Enough  interest  in  the  idea 
was  expressed  by  some  memliers 
of  the  group  that  one  undertook 
to  provide  a  full-scale  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  factors  involved — 
manpower,  production  facilities, 
etc. 

Others  present,  besides  Whit¬ 
ney  and  Thayer,  were:  Richard 
E.  Berlin,  president  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation ;  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in- 
chief;  Gerard  O.  Markuson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Jack  R.  Howard, 
president  and  editorial  chairman 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  and  Mark  Ferree,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager. 

In  ensuing  weeks,  during  an¬ 
other  crisis  negotiation  period 
with  the  unions,  facts  were  com¬ 
piled  and  the  principals  met  oc¬ 
casionally  to  see  how  the  “thing” 
shaped  up.  One  evening,  a  tele¬ 
vision  reporter  (Gabe  Press¬ 
man)  broke  the  secret  and  told 
how  the  publishers  of  the  three 


papers  had  a  merger  plan  under 
consideration. 

Full  confirmation  came  in  the 
Tinieii  the  next  morning.  Finally, 
announcement  was  made  that 
the  new  papers  would  start  up 
early  in  April.  The  date  of  April 
11  appeared  to  be  it  but  the 
whole  idea  ran  up  against  union 
intransigence  on  jobs,  seniority 
rights,  severance  pay  and  all  the 
rest. 

The  day-to-day  burden  of  get¬ 
ting  the  new  corporation  into 
business  fell  on  the  shoulders  of 
Matt  Meyer,  a  longtime  Scripps- 
Howard  executive  experienced  in 
business  matters  and  advertising 
sales.  In  the  early  planning  it 
had  been  hoped  the  new  papers 
could  start  easily,  during  the  so- 
called  post-Easter  slump  period, 
and  build  up  to  a  strong  opera¬ 
tion  in  time  to  handle  the  heavy 
flow  of  fall  business. 

All  this  planning  petered  out 
and  it  wasn’t  until  fall  that 
Meyer  capitulated  to  the  unions 
and  set  September  12  as  a  start¬ 
up  press  time.  It  was  hectic.  A 
big,  fat  96-page  paper  went  to 
press  but  it  came  out  with 
numerous  “typos”  and  smudged 
ink.  Thousands  of  sales  were  lost 
because  of  late  distribution. 

In  the  interim,  the  owners  had 
decided  to  scrap  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  because  it  would  have  been 
too  gi  eat  a  financial  drain  under 
the  union  agreements.  Hastily, 
plans  for  the  combined  evening 
papers  and  one  Sunday  edition 
had  to  be  redrafted.  Key  person¬ 
nel  dropped  out;  others  had  to 
be  re-assigned. 

By  starting  time,  Meyer  and 
his  editor,  Frank  Conniff,  drawn 
from  the  Hearst  organization  as 
a  compromise  candidate  for  the 
job  l)ecause  of  inability  of  the 
partners  to  agree  on  some  others, 
had  a  melange  of  personnel  that 
had  to  be  pulled  together  as  a 
team,  .\fter  a  few  months  Con- 
niflF  was  to  praise  the  morale  of 
the  group  but  decry  the  failure 
to  create  a  newspaper  with  a 
distinctive  personality.  Meyer 
was  l)eset  constantly  with  pro¬ 
duction  problems  and  union 
wrangles. 


With  the  outlook  for  new 
expensive  demands  by  th» 
unions.  Widget’s  fate  tiecann 
shaky.  Its  losses,  put  at  $700,000 
a  month,  were  being  covered  by 
new  capital  investments  by  the 
partners,  until  four  months  ago. 
Then,  Whitney,  already  dig. 
heartened  by  the  scuttling  of  hie 
Trib  and  now  disenchanted  with 
the  WJT,  stopped  meeting  the 
calls  from  Meyer  for  his  one- 
third  share  of  the  deficits.  One  of 
his  close  associates  told  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Parade  staff  that 
Whitney  had  been  losing  more 
with  the  WJT  than  he  had  with 
the  HT.  (Parade  is  a  Whitney 
Communications  property). 

It  was  here  that  a  provision 
in  the  WJT  contract  came  into 
play.  .4ny  one  of  the  partner! 
could  refuse  to  meet  deficit  de¬ 
mands  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
If  he  failed  to  make  up  the 
amounts  required  in  that  period 
he  would  withdraw'  from  the  co^ 
poration.  Meanwhile,  after  pass¬ 
ing  two  calls  for  capital,  the 
partner  forfeited  his  voting 
rights. 

Thus,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  Whitney  bowed  out.  But 
he  continued  to  show  a  personal 
interest  in  WJT’s  problems  and 
his  partners  kept  him  informed 
of  every  move  affecting  the  com¬ 
pany  that  was  taken  at  regular 
meetings  of  the  directors  in  the 
offices  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
lawyers  at  300  Park  Avenue. 

At  none  of  these  sessions  did 
one  partner  ever  offer  to  buy 
another’s  share  of  the  property. 
But,  in  jest  and  sometimes  in 
all  seriousness,  more  than  one  of 
the  partners  proposed  to  give  his 
share  to  the  remaining  one.  No 
one  took  up  the  proposition. 

When  they  agreed  to  be  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  triad  (some  wags 
tagged  it  “the  unholy  alliance”), 
the  partners  considered  their  tax 
advisors’  admonition  that  any 
losses  sustained  by  the  WJT 
would  be  “100-cent  dollars.” 
They  weren’t  thinking  about 
losses  then  and  accepted  the 
condition,  knowing  full  well,  as 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.  .  .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
IVew  Car  Dealers  plaee 
77%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 
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“We  bought  two  new 
Ludlow  Model  M’s 
and  started  hot-metal 
paste-up  In  January 


. . .  haven't  had  a  serious 
work  pile-up  since" 


Lyle  Smith 

Composing  Room  Supt. 
THE  STATE  JOURNAL 
Lansing,  Michigan 


Ludlow  is  no  stranger  to  the  State  Journal,  but  this  year 
Michigan’s  great  state-capital  paper  is  getting  more  mile¬ 
age  than  ever  from  its  Ludlow  set-up. 

In  January,  the  Journal  replaced  its  older  model  Ludlows 
with  two  brand-new  Model  “M”  machines.  At  the  same 
time  it  installed  a  modern  hot-metal  paste-up  system. 

While  conventional  methods  are  used  on  some  (usually 
smaller)  ads,  most  of  the  big  ones  are  marked  for  hot- 
metal  paste-up.  Almost  everyone  in  the  composing  room 
does  paste-up  and  runs  his  own  Ludlow  work.  And  each 
man  switches  from  conventional  to  paste-up  methods  as 
required. 

For  hot-metal  paste-up,  Ludlow  slugs  and  other  cast  ma¬ 
terial  are  stripped  to  zinc  thickness  (.063  inch)  and  posi¬ 
tioned  on  waxed  Plexiglass  sheets  (Potdevin  system)  to 
bring  the  job  up  to  shell  height. 


The  flexibility  of  the  State  Journal’s  paste-up  system, 
however,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  precision  it 
affords.  This  78,000  circulation  paper  can  register  color 
from  its  paste-ups! 

"Ads  that  used  to  be  hard  to  build  are  considered  run- 
of-production  now,”  says  Lyle  Smith.  "Angles  are  so  much 
easier  to  make  and  there  is  no  problem  with  borders, 
either.  The  new  Ludlow  Model  ‘M’,  of  course,  gives  us  a 
much  heavier  slug  that’s  really  sharp.  And  with  the  new 
Model  ‘M’  speed,  nobody  has  to  wait  for  slugs.  Altera¬ 
tions  and  corrections  are  no  problem,  in  fact  are  made 
easier  than  by  conventional  methods.  In  all,  these  sys¬ 
tems  have  improved  our  efficiency  immeasurably.” 

WHAT  CAN  LUDLOW  AND  HOT-METAL  PASTE-UP  DO 
FOR  YOU?  Yob’re  invited  to  send  the  coupon  for  latest 
information  on  hot-metal  paste-up  techniques  and  a  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  new  Ludlow  Model  "M”  —  plus  our  new 
Alphabet  Book  of  Ludlow  typefaces. 


Well-Stocked  matrix  cabinets  offer  many  A  pair  of  new  Model  *'M**  Ludlows  has  earned  the  praises 

sizes  in  Bodoni,  Karnak.  Cheltenham,  of  everyone  on  the  composing  staff.  Stronger  slugs,  Im* 

Gothic,  Century,  Caslon,  Ludlow  Black,  proved  printing  surfaces  and  50%  greater  speed  are  some 

Stellar  and  other  Ludlow  faces.  of  the  reasons  why. 


A  Hammond  saw  strips  Ludlow  slugs  down 
to  zinc  height,  making  them  extremely 
light  and  easy  to  handle  in  the  paste^up 
operation. 


Placing  the  stripped-down  Ludlow  mate* 
rial  on  waxed  sheets  proceeds  with  both 
•peed  and  precision.  Many  operators  find 
they  don't  even  need  a  light  table. 

PrinUJ  in  US.yl. 


Filing  completed  paste-ups  Is  another  plus 
for  the  system.  With  a  stiff  plastic  back¬ 
ing,  the  pasted-up  ad  la  still  only  shell 
height. 


LUDLOW 

j  LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY  C567  j 

I  2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
I  Chicago.  Illinois  60614 
I 

j  Name  _ _ 

I 

I  Title  _  _ _ 

I  Company  _  _ _ 

j  Address.  .  _ _ _ 

j  City 


.State. 


In  Washington 
In  the  EVEMIHG 

MORE  ADVERTISERS 
ARE  TURNING  TO 

The®iifNews 


...  up  31%  since  1960 


CLASSIFICATIONS  LINAGE  GAINS  1960  vs.  1966  %  GAIN 

Retail . +  2,212,617  +  25% 

Dept.  Stores  . . .  +  457,559  +  19% 

General  (  Automotive  )•»“!”  375,830  +  21% 

Classified . +  1,415,850  +  60% 

Real  Estate  . . . .  +  395,037  +  124% 

Total  (All  Classifications)  4,079,476  +  31% 
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